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MARY ARDEN. 


AN ODE TO THE MOTHER OF SHAKES- 
PEARE. 
(Her birthday is the 6th of December. ) 








BY ERIO MAOKAY. 





O rou to whom, athwart the perished days 

And parted nights, long sped, we lift our gaze 

Love-lit and reverent as befits the time, 

Behold! I greet thee with a modern rhyme 
To solemnize the feast-day of thy son. 


And who the son upnurtured in the smiles 
Of thy fond face? "Tis Snakespeare of the Isles, 
Shakespeare of England, whom the world has 
known 
As thine, and ours, and Glory’s, in the zone 
Of all the seas of earth, and all its lands. 


He was un-famous when he came to thee, 

Bat sound, and sweet, and govd for eyes to see, 

And born at Stratford, on St. George’s Day, 

A week before the wondrous month of May ; 
And God therein was gracious to us all. 


Thou art the mother of the man of men, 
And he the chief of all who wield the pen, 
A sage untrammel'd by the doubts and fears 
Of minds perverse, who profit not by tears, 
And learn no lesson from the strokes of Fate. 


Aye, that sublime and blithe and earnest soul, 
Whose wine of thought we quaff as from a bowl 
That Heaven bas lent—thy child, O Winsome 
One! 
Was Nature’s friend, and, through the setting 
sun, 
Beheld the gateways of Jehovah’s house, 


He talk’d with trees ; he summon’d to his side 
Spirits of truth, and fairies near-allied 
To good Queen Mab, and quaint, audacious 
things, 
To fill the Summers and to thrill the Springs 
O: English forests till the end of time. 


His fame is richer than a King’s renown ; 
Tne wreath he wore has ripened vo a crown ; 
And we who know how biank the world would 
be 
Without bis works, are proud to bow to thee, 
To thunk thee, also, Mary! for the same, 


He was a wizard, and he call’d to life 
Soldiers and swains and liegemen for the strife 
Of oid-worid cities ; and he spake with those 
Who died for Lancaster’s belovéd rose, 

And York’s usurping one, foredoom’d to fall. 


He lov'd thee, Lady! and he lov’d the world ; 


And, like a flag, his fealty was unfuri’d ; 
And Kings who flourished ere thy son was born 


Shall live through him, from morn to furthest 


morn, 
Tn all the far-off cycles yet to come. 


He gave us Falstaff, anda hundred quips, 

A hundred mottoes from immortal lips ; 

And, year by year, we smile to keep away 

The generous tears that mind us of the sway 
Of his great singing, and the pop thereof. 


His was the nectar of the gods of Greece, 
The lute of Orpheus, and the Golden Fleeve 
Of grand endeavor ; and the thunder-roll 
Of words majestic, which, from pole to pole, 


Have borne the tidings of our English tougue. 


He gave us Hamlet ; and he taught us more 


Than schools have taught us; and his fairy- 


lore 


Verona’s Lovers, with the burning breath 
Of their great passion that has filled the 
spheres, 


He made us know Cordelia, and the man 

Who murder’d aleep, and baleful Caliban ; 

And, one by one, athwart the gloom appear’d 
Maidens and men and myths who were revered 
In olden days, before the earth was sad. 


O fair and fond young mother of the boy 

Who wrought all this!—O Mary!—in thy joy 
Did’st thou perceive, when, fitful from his 
rest, 

He turn’d to thee, that his would be the best 
Ofall men’s chanting since the world began? 


Did’st thou, O Mary! with the eye of trust 
Perceive, prophetic, through the dark and 
dust 

Of things terrene, the glory of thy son, 

And all the pride therein that should be won 
By toilsome men, content to be his slaves? 


Did’st thou, gooi mother! in the tender ways 

That women find to fill the fleeting days, 

Behold afar the Giant who should rise 

With fvot on earth and forehead in the skies, 

To write bis name, and thine, among the 
stars? 


I love to think it; and, in dreams at night 

I see thee staud, erect, and all in white, 

With hands out-yearning to that mighty form, 

As if to draw him back from out the storm, 

To make him thine, and make him young, 
again, 


I see thee, pale and pure, with flowing hair, 
And big, bright eyes, far-searching in the air 
For thy sweet babe; and, in a trice of time, 
I see the child advance to thee and climb 
AnJ call thee *‘ Mother!” in ecstatic tones, 


Yet, if my thought be vain—if, by a touch 

Of this weak hand, I vex thee overmuch— 

Forbear the biame, sweet Spirit! and endow 

My heart with fervor while to thee I bow 
Athwart the threshold of my fading dream, 


This much is true; this much at least is known ; 
He was thy son, and came to fill the throne 
Ot English Song! The Muses on him smiled, 
And eacb, in turn, did lavish on the child 

A nurse’s care, to make him paramount, 


Aye! this is true. It was ordainéd s0; 
He was thine own, three hundred years ago ; 
But ours to-day ; and ours till earth is red 
With doom-day splendor forthe quick and dead, 
And days and niguts are scattered like the 
leaves. 


It was for this he lived; for this he died; 
To raise to Heaven the face that never lied, 
To lean to earth the lips that should become 
Fraught with conviction when the mouth was 
dumb 
And ai] the firm, fine body turn’d to clay, 


He lived for this; to sanctify the lives 
Ot perish’d maids, and uncreated wives, 
Who each obtained a space wherein to dwell; 
And for his mother’s sake he loved them well, 
And made them types of truth and tender 
grace. 


E’en thus, O Mary! have I seen thee pass 
Along the banks of Avon, by the grass, 
As fair as those creations of thy son ; 
But older grown, and with the look of One 
Who knows the nearest way to some new 
grave. 


Yet most of all I see thee in the flush 
Of thy first beauty, while the mother’s ‘‘ Hush !” 
Hung on thy lip, and all thy tangled hair 
Reclothed a bosom that, in part, was bare 
Because a tiny band had toy’d therewith. 


Oh! by the June-tide splendor of thy face 
When, cight weeks old, the child in thy embrace 
Did leap and laugh, O Mary !—by the same, 
I bow to thee and magnify thy name, 


BALKAN PENINSULA. 


BY JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 








Ir is of interest just now to notive the 
principal treaty stipulations which the 
Great Powers of Europe have made during 
the last thirty years concerning the terri- 
tory in the Balkan Peninsula. 

Oa March 30th, 1856, at the close of the 
Crimean War, Great Britain, France, 
Sardinia, Austria, Russia, and Turkey 
signed the Treaty of Paris, which was in- 
tended to protect Turkey against the am- 
bitious plans of Russia to gain control of 
the Bosphorus. By,the Seventh Article the 
following stipulation was made: 

‘Their Majesties engage, each on his part, to 
respect the independence and the territorial 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire; guarantee in 
common the strict observance of that engage- 
ment; and will, in consequence, consider any 
act tending to its violation as a question of 
general interest.” 

By the Eleventh Article both Russia and 
Turkey, as well as other powers, were fcr- 
bidden to keep ships of war on the Black 
Sea. 

It will be readily seen that the Seventh 
Article not only permitted, but really re- 
quired, the Powers to interfere to prevent 
any attempt upon the independence or the 
territorial integrity of the Turkish Empire. 
They did, however, quietly allow Moldavia 
and Wallachia to unite within two years, 
and finally to become the Kingdom of Ru- 
mania. During the Franco-Prussian war, 
Russia, seeing, her opportunity, declared 
her purpose to disregard the Article which 
forbade her to place armed ships un the 
Black Sea; and the Treaty of London, 
signed March 18th, 1871, by Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria, France, Italy, Russia, 
and Turkey, abrogated the Eleventh Arti- 
cle of the Treaty of Paris. 

Massacres in Bulgaria and Herzegovina, 
perpetrated by the Turks in 1876, at- 
tracted the attention of Europe, and a con- 
ference ot the Great Powers recommended 
to the Sultan certain changes in territory 
and in administration. But he rejected 
the proposition. Russia then threw her 
armies across the boundary into Turkey, to 
protect, as she said, the persecuted adne- 
rents to the faith of the Greek Church. The 
Russo-Turkish war ensued, The Turks 
were vanquished. Russia seemed to have 
Ccnstantinople in her power, but hesitated 
to seize it. She did, however, make the 
Treaty of San Stefano with the Ottoman 
Porte, March 17th, 1878. And a most hu- 
miliating treaty for Turkey it was. 

It recognized tue independence of Mon- 
tenegro and of Servia. It established what 
has been called ‘‘ big Buigaria,” compris- 
ing not only what is now found in Bulga- 
ria and East Rumelia, but also a large ter- 
ritory south and southwest of the latter 
province. A Russian Commissioner was to 
organize an autonomous Christian govern- 
ment in this Bulgaria, and a Russian army 
was to occupy the territory for two years. 
Certain changes were to be made in Epirus 
and Thessaly under Russian supervision, 
An indemnity for expenses of the war, 
amounting to 1,410,000,000 roubles was to 
be paid to Russia by Turkey. But, in a 
generous spirit, Russia offered to accept 
territory in Asia Minor and in Europe 
in liquidation of 1,100,000,000 roubles 
of this claim, leaving only 300,000,- 
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doubtless at some future time in terri- 
tory. In short, this Treaty set up a strong 
Slavonic state in the very heart of the 
Turkish Empire, and placed the Porte in 
financial bondage to the Czar, 
Hence, naturally enough, Great Britain, 
under Disraeli and Salisbury, demanded a 
Congress of the Great Powers to revise the 
Treaty of San Stefano, Russia stoutly re- 
sisted the proposition to revise the whole 
treaty, but was compelled at last to yield to 
the demand of England. So the Congress of 
Berlin was held; and on July 18th, 1878, the 
Treaty of Berlin was signed by the Great 
Powers—England, Germany, Austria, 
France, Italy, Russia and Turkey. This 
Treaty is, in fact, a revision of the 
Treaties of Paris and London, as well as of 
that of San Stefano. 
The independence of Ser via and of Monte- 
negro was recognized and confirmed. The 
administration of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was entrusted to Austria. The ** big Bul- 
garia” of the San Stefano Treaty was cut 
up. The new Bulgaria being wholly north 
of the Balkans, a province of East Rumelia 
was marked off south of the Balkans, and a 
still more southerly part of big Bulgaria 
was left within the domain of Tur- 
key proper, The new Bulgaria was 
to elect its own Prince, who should be con- 
firmed by the Porte, with assent of the 
Powers, to be autonomous, to have religious 
freedom, but to pay tribute to the Porte, 
which should be determined by the signers 
of the Treaty. East Rumelia was to have 
a Governor-General, who should serve five 
years, and should be nominated by the 
Porte, with the assent of the Powers. It 
was to have administrative autonomy, but 
laws should be subject to the approval of 
the Sultan, The Governor-General could 
summon Ottoman troops, if the province 
was threatened. The Porte was required 
to inform the Great Powers, if he should 
decide to send troops, and fo set forth the 
exigencies which justified such action. 
Such were the provisions under which 
the governments of Bulgaria and East 
Rumelia were orgavized. The Treaty of 
Berlin is the cuarter to which they owe 
their existence. That their recent union 
is in violation of that Treaty there can be 
no question, though no more so than 
the union of Moldavia and Wallachia was 
an infraction of the Treaty of Paris. 


THE TRUE THEORY OF THE 
PREFACE, 


A CONFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATION TO 
ALL MAKERS OF BOOKS, 








BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 





APPARENTLY the true theory of the Pref- 
ace is apprehended by very few of those 
who are by trade makers of books—to 
use Carlyle’s characterization of his own 
calling. Mr. Matthew Arnold, indeed, 
master of all literary arts, is highly skillful 
in the use of the Preface, which, in his 
hands, serves to drive home the bolt of his 
argument, and to rivet it firmly on the 
other side. Those who have read one of 
Mr. Arnold’s prefaces know what to ex- 
pect, and fall to, with increased appetite, 
on the book itself. But not many men may 
wield the weapons of Mr. Arnold, and very 
few, as Ihave said already, are skilled in 
the use of the Preface. Many, ignorant of 
its utility, choose to ignore it altogether, 











Was fraught with science ; and he call’d from 
death 


And call thee England’s Pride forevermore. 
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quit themselves of it in the most perfunc- 
tory fashion. There is a slight survival of 
the tradition which made the appeal to the 
Gentle Reader a fit and proper custom. 
But nowadays the appeal is useless, and 
the Gentle Reader—oh! where is he? In 
the days when there was a Gentle Reader, 
there was no giant critic to appall the 
trembling author with his thunderous Fee- 
Fo-Fum. In the beginning, when printing 
was a new invention, it served for the imul- 
tiplication of books alone; newspapers 
lagged long after; and it is only in the 
present century that the reading public be- 
gan to allow that middle-man, the critic, 
to taste and try before they buy. The Pref- 
ace in forma pauperis, in which the autbor 
confessed his sinful publication, and im- 
plored forgiveness, urging, a8 his sole ex- 
cuses ‘“‘hunger and request of friends,” 
is now as much out of date and as anti- 
quated in style as the fulsome dedication 
toa noble patron. The two lived together 
and died together about the time when the 
working man of letters moved out of his 
lodgings in Grub Street. 

The Preface, iu which the writer takes a 
humorous view of his own work, is a late 
device; it is capable of good results in the 
hands of a literary artist like Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who suggests in the 
pages which prepare us to enjoy his record 
of ‘* An Inland Voyage,” that in his Pref- 
uce an author should stand afar off and 
look at his book affectionately, if he will, 
but dispassionately. ‘It is best, in such 
circumstances,” he asserts, ‘* to represent 
a delicate shade of manner between hu- 
mility and superiority, as if the book had 
been written by some one else, and you 
had merely run over it and inserted what 
was good.” Clever as this is, and charac- 
teristic and delightful as its humor is, I feel 
constrained to assert my belief that Mr. 
Stevenson is not standing on the solid 
ground of a sound theory. Mr. Stevenson 
is a writer of exceptional gifts, and he may 
venture on liberties which would be fatal 
to the rest of us; his example affords no 
safe rule for ordinary mortals. In the Pref- 
ace a man must take himself seriously ; for 
a Preface is a very serious thing. It cannot 
be denied that the humorous attitude is 
much wiser than the self-deprecatory and 
the apologetic, which are, unfortunately, 
far more A humorist hay, at 
least, a wholesome belief in himself, and he 
can hide his doubting sorrow with asmile ; 
whereas the plaintive author, who con- 
fesses his wenkness with tears in his eyes, 
isa sorry spectacle, that no man may re- 
spect. 


common, 


The cause of the apologetic Preface is 
obvious cnough. Although printed at the 
beginning of the book, the Preface is the 
last thing written. When the long labor of 
composition is over at last, and the intense 
strain is relaxed suddenly, then it is that 
the author sits down to his Preface. There 
is a cooling of the enthusiasm which has car- 
ried him through his work; there is often, 
indeed, a violent reaction; and it is at this 
moment of depression and despondency, 
when the author is a prey to dread doubt 
about his book and about himself, that the 
Preface has ‘to be composed. Just then 
the author sometimes wonders whether it 
is not his duty to throw what he has written 
into the fire, and so rid the world of a mis- 
conceived and misshapen abortion. Rare- 
ly is this feeling, acute as it is, and pain- 
ful, quite strong enough to make the au- 
thor actually cast his MS. into the grate 
never until, like Pendennis, he has made 
sure that the fire is out. . But his morbidity 
of spirit and his self-distrust find vent in 
the Preface. Not infrequently is the Pref- 
ace worded like a last dying speech and con- 
fession. As M. Octave Uzanne says in the 
lively Preface to his lively little book called 
the **Caprices @un Bibliophile: ‘The Pref- 
ace is the salutation to the reader, and, too 
often, alas! the terrible salutation of the 
gladiators to Cesar—Morituri te salutant!” 

This is rank heresy; and all such here- 
tics should be burnt at the stake, or at 
least they should have their books burnt in 
the market-place by the common hangman. 
The Preface is not the fit time and occa- 
sion for the author to exhale his plaints, 
to make confession of his sins, and to prom- 
ise to do penance. It is, perhaps, not too 
much to say thatthe Preface is the most im- 
portant pert of a book, except the Index. 





Anybody can write a book, such asit is; but 
only a gifted man, or a man trained in the 
art, can write a Preface, such as it ought 
to be. 

In the Preface the author must put his 
best foot foremost; and this is often the 
premier pas qui cotite. A Preface should be 
appetizing, alluring, enticing. As a battle 
well joined is half won, as a work well be- 
gun is half done, soa book with a good 
Preface is half way on the high-road to 
success. Inthe Preface the author offers 
his first fruits and pours his libation. In 
the Preface the author may set a sample of 
his text as in a show-window. In the Pref- 
ace the author strikes the key-note of bis 
work. Therefore must the good Preface 
set forth the supreme excellence of the 
book it should precede, as a brass band 
goes before a regiment. As delicately, and 
yet as unhesitatiogly, as the composer 
knows how, the Preface should sound 
triumphant pwans of exultant self-praise. 

The thoughtless may declare that *‘ no- 
body reads a Preface”; but there could be 
no more fatal blunder. Perhaps that im- 
palpable entity, the general reader, may 
skip it not infrequently; but that tangible 
terror, the critic, never fails to read the 
Preface, even when he reads no further. 
Now and again the general reader may dis- 
pense with the reading of the Preface, as 
legislative assemblies dispense with the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting, 
that they may the sooner get to the busi- 
ness in hand. The e¢ritic is a very different 
sort of person from the general reader; and 
it is meat and drink t) him to read a Pref- 
ace. The author should recognize this 
fact. A good Preface 1s like the trick 
modern magicians use, when, under fre- 
tense of giving us free choice, they force 
us to draw the card they have already de- 
termined upon. So, ifa book havea proper 
Preface, contrived with due art, the critic 
cannot choose but write about it as the 
author wishes. A master of the craft will 
blow his own horn in the Preface of his 
book so skillfully and so unobtrusively that 
only a faint echo shall linger in the ear of 
the critic, iterating and reiterating the 
Leit- Motio of self-praise until the charmed 
reviewer repeats it unconsciously. 

Of course it is not easy for a gentleman 
to praise himself publicly as he feels he 
deserves to be praised. The pleasantest 
and most profitable Preface for the be- 
ginner in book-making is the introduction 
by one of the acknowledged leaders of lit- 
erature. Then, by a strange reversal of 
custom, it is the celebrity who waits at the 
door like an usher to declare the titles of 
the young man who is about to cross the 
threshold for the first time. Thus the 
young author has granted to him a pass- 
port by which he may gain admittance 
where else he might not enter. He who 
makes the Preface to another’s book stands 
on a vantage ground and is free from re- 
sponsibility; he may classify under heads 
the things that he hates, and then, in ac- 
cordance with the precept and the practice 
of Donnybrook, hit a head wherever he sees 
it. Trulya man may wish, ‘‘ O that mine 
enemy would let me write his Preface! 
Could I not damn with faint praise and 
stab with sharp insinuendo?”’—to use the 
labor-saving and much needed word 
thoughtlessly invented by the sable legisla- 
tor of South Carolina, 

The Preface by another hand is often a 
pleasant device for the display of interna- 
tional courtesy. Merimée introduced Tour- 
guenielf to the Parisians. In the United 
States an English author may be presented 
to the public by an American celebrity, and 
in Great Britain an American book may be 
published with a voucher for its orthodoxy 
signed by some dignitary of the Church. 
Thus the erudite Mr. George Augustus 
Sala prepared a Preface for an English re- 
print of a book of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s. Thus Mi. Stedman wrote a 
graceful paper to precede the author- 
ized American edition of Mr. Austin Dob- 
son’s delightful “ Vignettes in Rhyme.” 
The exalted friend of the author who pro- 
vides the introduction, if he be but a true 
friend, may praise far more highly than 
even the wiliest author would dare to praise 
himself. If he understands the obligation 
of his position and does his duty, he should 
blare the trumpet boldly, and bang the big 
drum mightily, and bid the whole world 








walk up and see the show which is just 
about to begin. Even if the public be dull 
and laggard, and refuse to be charmed, the 
author has at least the signal satisfaction 
for once in his life of hearing his effort 
properly appreciated at its exact value. 

In default of a friend speaking as one 
having authority, the author must perforce 
write his own Preface and declare his own 
surpassing virtues. The old-fashioned Pref- 
ace, inscribed to the Gentle Reader of the 
vague and doubtful past, often failed to 
reach its address. The Preface of the new 
school, constructed according to the true 
theory, is intended solely for the critic. 
Now the eritic is the very reverse of the 
Gentle Reader, and he must be addressed 
accordingly. He studies the Preface care- 
fully to see what bits he can chip away to 
help build his own review, The critic 
is not the ogre he is often represented; he 
is a man, like ourselves, a man having] to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, a 
man often cverworked and often bound 
down to a distasteful task. He is quick to 
take a hint. For his benefit the Preface 
should fairly bristle with hints. The Pref- 
ace should insinuate adroitly that the book 
it precedes is—in the choice phrase! of the 
advertisement—-‘' a felt waut filled.” This 
need not be done brutally and nakedly. On 
the contrary, it is better to lead the mind of 
the critic by easy steps. Dwell on the im- 
portance of the subject, and declare that in 
the present work it has been regarded for 
the first time from a new and particular 
point of view. Poiot out modestly, but 
firmly, the special advantages which the 
author has enjoyed, and which make him 
an authority on the subject. Cusually let 
drop, in quotation marks, a few words of 
high praise once addressed to the author by 
a great man, now no longer with us, and 
trust that you have done allin your power 
to merit such gratifying encomiums. You 
may even venture to intimate that,although 
you cannot expect the profane vulgar to 
see the transcendent merit of your work, 
yet the favored few, of keener insight, will 
recognize it at once; flattery is legal ten- 
der without act of Congress, and the critic 
accepts it as readily as the author. But, if 
the Preface is weak in tone, if it is nerve- 
less, if it is apologetic, then the critic takes 
the author at his word and has a poor opin- 
ion of him, and expresses his opivion in 
plain language. If you throw yourself on 
the mercy of the court, the critic gives you 
at once the full penalty of the law. Confess 
a lam) and the critic hangs you for a 
sheep. Acknowledge any obligation, how- 
ever slight, and the critic pounces upon it; 
and your character for originality is lost. 
Every admission will be used against you. 
He believes that you undervalue your in- 
debtedness to otbers; and, if you rashly call 
his attention to it, he trices to balance the 
account by overstating your debt. Iknow 
an author who had studied a subject for 
years, contributing from time to time to 
periodicals an occasional paper on certuin 
of its subdivisions, until at last he was 
ready to write his book about it; his hon- 
esty moved him to say in the Preface of the 
volume that he had made use of articles in 
certain magazines and reviews. He did 
not specifically declare that these articles 
were his own work; and so one critic called 
the book a compilation from recent period- 
ical literature, leaving the reader to infer 
that the author had been caught decking 
himself out in borrowed plumes. Two 
friends of the same author kindly consented 
to read the proof sheets of another of his 
books; and in the Preface thereof he 
thanked them by name for “ the invaluable 
aid they have kindly given me in the prep- 
aration of these pages for the press.” One 
critic took advantage of this acknowledg- 
ment to credit the two friends with a material 
share inthe work of which they had only 
read the proof. The author of that remark- 
able book, *‘ The Story of a Country Town,” 
wrote a most pathetic Preface, a cry of 
doubt wrung from his heart; and there 
was scarcely a single favorable review of 
the volume, the praise of which had not 
been dampened by the Preface. 

The only safe rule is resolutely to 
set forth the merits of the book 
iu the Preface, and to be silent as to 
its faults. Do not apologize for anything. 
Co.fess nothing. If there are omissions, 
pride yourself on them. If the book has 











an inevitable defect, boast of it. A man 
has the qualities of his faults, says the 
French maxim. Ina Preface, a man must 
defiantly set up his faults as qualities. Of 
course this needs to be done with the great. 
est skill; and it is seen in perfection only 
in the Prefaces of those who have both 
taste and tact, and who combine a magcu- 
line vigor of handling with a feminine 
delicacy of touch. Anybody can write a 
book—as I have said already—but only a 
man singularly gifted by Nature and richly 
cultivated by art can write a Preface as it 
ought to be written. 

If common decency requires absolutely 
that the author confess something, an 
indebtedness to a predecessor, or the like, 
even then this confession must not encum- 
ber and disfigure the Preface. Dismiss the 
thought of the concession wholly from your 
mind while you are composing the Preface, 
Then declare your indebtedness and avow 
avy of the seven deadly sins of which yi u 
may have been guilty, in a notc—in a 
modest and unobtrusive little note—cither 
at the end of the book or at the bottom of 
the page. Tie critic always reads the Pref. 
ace, but only a man really interested in 
the subject ever digs into a note. A foot- 
note, lurking slyly in fine type, is perhaps 
the best place for a man to confess his sing 
in. And yet there is a great advantage in 
postponing the bad quarter-of-an-hour ag 
long as possible—that is to say, to the very 
end of the book. 

‘*A preface, being the entrance toa book, 
should invite by its beauty. An elegant 
porch announces the splendor of the in- 
terior,” said the elder Disraeli, setting 
forth the theory of the Preface as it was in 
the past. But this is not the new and true 
theory of the Preface, which should be 
written in letters of gold in the study ot 
every maker of books. “If you want to 
have your book criticized favorably, give 
yourself a good notice in the Preface!” 
This is the true theory ot the Preface, in 
the very words of its discoverer. If it is 
not absolutely sound and water-tight, it is, 
at all events, an admirable working 
hypothesis. Although others had had 
faint glimmerings of the truth, it was left 
for a friend of mine to formulate it finally, 
and as I have given it here. To him are 
due the thanks of all makers of books— 
and he is a publisher. 

New York Ciry. 
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CHRIST THE LADDER HEAVEN- 
WARD. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








JACOB, & Weary wanderer from his 
father’s house, lighted upon a certain place 
where he made him a pillow of stones, and 
laid him down to sleep. During his slum- 
bers he had a wonderful vision. Behold, a 
stairway was lifted before him to the very 
skies, and upon it were troops of ascending 
and descending angels. Our word—‘lad- 
der,” which suggests a frail wooden fabric 
—hardly meets the demands of the Hebrew 
original, which rather describes a solid and 
sublime series of ledges leading upward to 
the heavens. The Greek word in the Sep- 
tuagint, ‘‘ «Aivas,” is the same that is em- 
ployed to describe the stone steps which led 
down from the City of David toward the 
pool of Siloah. But it is not the architec- 
ture of the midnight vision that interests 
us, so much as the spiritual meaning which 
our Lord gave to it when he said to Na- 
thanael: ‘ Verily, verily, [say unto you, ye 
shall see the heaven opened, and the angels 
of God ascending and descending upon the 
Son of Man.” 

How grandly this figure of the patriarch’s 
vision symbolizes to us the office of Jesus 
Christ as our divine medium or Mediator! 
Ile is the ladder that links earth to Heaven. 
He, and he only, has opened a way upward 
from the debasements and death-deserving 
curse of sin to the favor and the everlasting 
presence of God. Le is the way, as well as 
the truth and the life; no man riseth tothe 
Father except by him. The race of maa 
was in exile from God and holiness, with 
no soul-directing wisdom or soul-purifying 
power in itself. Jesus, the Son of 
God, become the Son of Man, takes upou 
himself the form of humanity, is “found in 
fashion as a man,” shares our sorrows, and 
becomes obedient unto bitter death upom 
the Cross. Great is this mystery of the In 
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carnation; it is so profound and incompre- 
hensible that, after I have consented gladly 
to believe that, I can readily accept all the 
other sublime mysteries of the Atonement 
and the resurrection, and the everlasting 
inheritance of the saints. My faith simply 
believes that my adorable Lord and Saviour, 
by his divine nature, reaches to the throne 
of heaven, and by his human nature reaches 
down to my poor weakness and guilt. His 
atonement for sin opens a way upward, by 
which I can find pardon, peace, power to 
become a child of God, and climb up to my 
Father’s House. Jesus is to me the stair- 
way of salvation. And just as the staircase 
in my dwelling would be useless if it came 
short ut either end, so Christ would be una- 
valling to redeem and save me if he fell 
short of perfect divinity and of an actual 
humanity. God’s mercy to us descends by 
this mystic stairway; we, by setting the 
foot of faith upon it, can ascend from guilt 
to the forgiveness of sin, from weakness to 
increasing strength, from the very jaws of 
Hell to the gates of glory. It is rot by the 
system of Christianity that we are lifted, 
but by the Person of Christ. Jesus himself 
is our ladder. I accept literally his pro- 
found declaration that by him the angels 
of blessing came down with rich spiritual 
gifts and holy influences, and by him as our 
intercessor they go upward, bearing our 
cries of penitence, our sighs of sorrow, our 
aspirations and our prayers. By Christ 
alone can I attain to tellowship and cum- 
munion with the Father; and I may (as one 
has well said) ‘‘go up the whole hight of 
Christ, so that he may become to me wis- 
dom, righteousness, sanctification and com- 
plete redemption.” 

All this is a beautiful theory of religion, 
some of our readers may remark, but tell 
us how we shall actually put it into prac- 
tice, and how we shall climb into a better, 
purer, nobler, holier life. Do you admit 
and realize that you are a sinner, 
wholly unable to save yourself? Do 
you honestly desire to be a dif- 
ferent and a better man? The mere 
desire will not make the change, any more 
than my desire to stand on the summit of the 
Brocklyn Bridge-tower will carry me up 
there. I must ascend step by step. Your first 
step may be the first act you perform to put 
down a sin, and to please Christ. That is 
the turning-point. Kepentance is not a 
mere feeling-bad; it is a doing-better. 
Faith is not a mere opinion, or a yearning; 
it is a transaction by which you trust your- 
self to Christ as actually as you would 
rest your whole weight on the bottom step 
of that stairway to the Tower. The birth 
into the Christian life may be ‘ probably 
defined” (says Henry Drummond) * by the 
first real victory over sin.” But that vic- 
tory cap only be gained by Christ’s help. 
Faith grasps Christ for that help, as the 
poor woman laid hold of the hem of his 
garment, and sinking Peter grasped his 
outstretched hand. Any honest out-reach 
of your heart to Jesus, by which you let 
loose of sin and self, and lay hold of his 
loving grace and power, is the first step set 
upon the ladder, ‘* Casting away his gar- 
ment, he rose and came to Jesus,” describes 
the decisive step of Barltimeus. ‘ Thy 
faith hath made thee whole,” describes 
what the Saviour did for him. 


What is true of the outset of the Chris- 
tian life is true of all subsequent experience. 
Do not commit the serious mistake of many 
who try to grow in grace ‘* by wholesale.” 
I sometimes hear the prayers of people for 
4 prodigious advancement in holiness which 
would suddenly transform them into the 
Saintliness of Heaven; but they come to 
about as much as the dreamy wish of an 
errand-boy that he were as rich as Vander- 
bill. No mere vague desire to be better 
and holier adds a cubit to spiritual stature. 
Character is built, like the walls of an 
edifice, by laying one stone upon another. 
A mountain is ascended by setting one 
footstep after another up its steep face; if 
there be an occasional backward slip, a 
lesson of caution is learned, and the lost 
path is reguined with the same determina- 
tion that carried Tyndall to the peak of the 
Weisshorn. A churchmember has just 
called upon me, who has tuken a terrible 
down-slide, through tampering with the 
social glass. “I'am done with promises, 
and all trusting to my own resolutions,” said 


besought the omnipotent help of his Sa- 
viour. I now have some hope for that weak 
brother; for he seems tobe getting his foot 
on the stairway of rock. 
My friend, if you really aim at growth, 
be done with vague aspiration, and lay 
hold of some single fault and correct it. 
Put the knife, with God’s help, to some 
besetting sin. Take hold of some too long- 
neglected duty and perform it. One step 
on the ladder by Brother A— was to turn 
out his champagne and card-tables, which 
were transforming a Christian home into a 
Casino. With Mr. B— it was to stop his 
Sunday morning secular newspaper, which 
was killing his Sabbath-spirit. With Brother 
C— it was to go and make restitution to a 
neighbor whom hehad wronged. And I am 
confident thut Brother D— has got out of 
his miserable ‘‘ dumps” since he quit his 
luxurious sofa, and went off to work in 
that back-alley mission-school. Holiness 
is not a rapture; it isthe steady living to 
God, one step at a time, and every one 
higher up. 
“T count this thing to be grandly true— 

That a righteous deed is a step toward God, 


Lifting the soul from its common clod 
To a purer air and a clearer view. 


‘“* Heaven is not reached by a single bound; 
Christ is the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies ; 

And we mount to the summit round by round.” 

We must be careful, also, to cleave closely 
to the stairway. A single step to the one 
side or the other brings a fall. When my 
gifted friend, Read, of London, was pre- 
cipitated into the Alpine chasm, it was 
through a thoughtless venture from the 
path, without his guide. Presumption 
ventures to the dizzy edge; but He whois 
able to keep us from falling, will uphold us 
only while our feet are in the straight path 
of obedience. Every blood-Lought child 
of God is bound to seek the highest, holiest, 
happiest life which divine grace can im- 
part. Fix youreye on thecrown. Fling 
off every encumbering weight. Cling to 
theladder. It will never break. At the 
summit is the flashing gateway of glory. 
Ascending and descending upon this 
mystic ladder of eternal life are the angels 
of God ministering to the heirs of salvation. 
When the messenger of death meets us on 
the stairs it will be but one step Home / 

BRook.yy, L, I. 





NELL GWYNNE'S HOME, 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





“ArTITLE! A title for the brat, your Majesty, or 
I'll throw the bastard down from the balcony and 
brain him!” 





Tux Poet, Benoch of London, to whom 
Hawthorne was so much devoted that bis 
‘* English Notes” were dedicated to him, 
took me to see the old balcony on which 
the wise little Nell stood, with the child in 
her arms, and made the above historical 
speech, as the King, coming up from Lon- 
don, entered at the gate of his favorite mis- 
tress. It is a hospital now—this old scene 
of the silly king’s carousals—or was five 
years ago, and is in the heart of the north 
extension of London. Itis not far from 
the stone which has been set up to mark 
the spot where Dick Whittington heard the 
bells of London, then far away, bidding 
him return for the third time to try his 
hard fortunes in the cily, and be rewarded 
by being thrice made the Lord-Mayor of 
London. 

It is notable that this home of pretty 
and impulsive little Nell should now be a 
hospital, since it was by the founding of 
the famous hospital for seamen that she so 
entirely won the English heart, and so 
made her baby’s right to the title of the 
Duke of St. Albans, which the King con- 
ferred then and there, as he looked up at 
the determined Nell, more enduring than 
it otherwise might have been. 

** Bestwood ” is the name of the beautiful 
home of the present Duke of St.'Albans,and, 
as all know, it stands in what was once known 
as the best woods in all Robin Hood’s 
region of the famous Sherwood Forest. 
And, as there is royal blood in his veins, 
and no stain whatever on this great name 
through all the generations to be ashamed of» 
you may well understand that he is greatly 
esteemed, and stands not very far from the 
first steps of the throne, 


Nell Gwynne came about in this way, says 

tradition; and I think tradition is to be 

relied on in this case entirely. The King, 

ag was his custom annually, had come here 

on this very spot, and pitched tent with his 

courtiers, to hunt and revel and rest. 

Now, although Nell had secured a title, 

and had also, as the years swept by, made 

for herself a firm place in the British heart, 

she had no fortune either for herself or her 

children. The kings of England were 

pitifully poor in those days, and helpless, 

too. I should say you might easily pick 

out a dozen old ‘‘ cattle kings” scattered up 

and down the coast of California,who have 

more power to-day than they had; certainly 

a vast deal more money. But wise little 

Nell had bided her time, and as the royal 

party was on the eve of returniug to Lon- 

don she importuned the King for a home 

and an estate for the Duke of St. Albans. 

At last the worn-out monarch told her 

she might on the next morning blaze out a 

bit of ground, as much as she liked, or 
could, in fact, before breakfast, prepara- 
tory to the return or setting out for Lon- 
don. 

The story runs that Nell kept the King 
and all, save a faithful servant or two and 
the young Duke, deep iu their cups and late 
that last night in Sberwood Forest; and 
that she and her sun and the two servants 
rose with the lark, while the heavy-hesded 
King and his men slept, and, mounting 
swift and ready horses, blazed out and 
marked out miles of the best wood in this 
mighty forest, before they knew what she 
was about. It reads just a little like the 
Dido business and the bull hide. But, for 
all that, I believe it isas reliable as any 
page of history of that time. 

You imagine that the home of the Duke 
is something quiie palatial. Su far from 
that, the dwelling house is as simple 
and pretty and unaffected as a Long 
Branch cottage. It is red brick, looks 
much like one of the hundreds of Summer 
residences on our seacoast. It is airy, 
roomy, and as little like a castle, or any 
such nonsensical structure, as you can 
think, The old, solid good sense of Nell 
Gwynne seems to pervade everything here. 
The terraced gardens on the slopiog emer- 
ald hill are glorious to see. But the prac- 
tical and the beautiful blend together 
in such perfection that you are at once won 
over to this descendant of a king and 
charmed continually. For example, all 
about the house, and at the first break and 
beginning of the terraces, which finally 
melt away as they descend into the valley 
and level land, you see only the ornament- 
al; roses red, and roses white, all colors 
indeed, and of the rarest kind too; and all 
sorts of flowers, flaming plants that have 
to be housed three-fourths of the year. 
Such a riot of color! Indescribable! 


And, standing in the dooryard, and 
looking out and down the terraces, this ex. 
travagance and revel and riot of roses, of 
flowers of all climes—all this seems to con- 
tinue in royal splendor and absolute reck- 
lessness of cost for miles away. But the 
truth is, the corn, the rye, the barley and 
the wheat, the fruit-bearing trees and the 
timber-growing trees—all these begin very 
soon as you descend the terraces. They 
set in, in fact, as soon as possible, without 
one inch of waste ground, and continue to 
the brim. But the woods are set with such 
care and precision, and the fields are sown 
with such careful regard to color that the 
grounds of ‘‘ Bestwood” become one end- 
less riot of delight, 

** A thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

An Englishman’s house is his castle still. 
I have betrayed no man’s hospitality, thus 
far, by selling an account of his household 
gods for gold, and do not propose to begin 
to do so now. But there is one large room 
on the ground floor—the one in which 
are hung the many celebrated pictures of 
‘* pretty Nell "—which I take the responsi- 
bility of making you acquainted with. 
There are, perhaps, a hundred famous pic- 
tures there; all of them old, and, let us 
honestly admit, all of them, with very few 
exceptions, monstrously. ugly. Of course 
the picture of the present Duchess, cele- 
brated for her culture and great beauty—as 
well as other modern ones—a group of the 
family hung apart in a corner modestly— 
are not to be considered in this general 








he to me, sorrowfully; and on hie knees he 


The possession of this beautiful spot by 


Nell Gwynne and the celebrities, kings and 
courtiers of her time. 

To begin with, this little orange girl, 
who sang and danced and gathered pennies 
about the streets of London, had hair like 
gold. Her face seems to have been as 
small and delicate as a baby’s. The chin 
is very retreating and weak; a great con- 
tradiction to her character. 

Of the dozen pictures, more or less, 
the one called “Nell Gwynne washing 
sausages,” is the most noticeable. It is an 
absurd composition; but it is done, or 
rather was done, by the most celebrated 
painter of his time. But why in the world 
he wanted to paint her washing sausages 
no one can conceive. However, it gives 
her a good chance to show a pretty arm, 
as her sleeves are pushed high above her 
elbows; yet the very fact and act of wash- 
ing sausages looks and is repulsive. And 
I hope it is not entirely because I am a 
Western man, but this picture gave me the 
first intimation that sausages were or are 
washed by any one under any circum- 
stances. 

All the jewels of the wise and prudent 
little Nell are kept there,side by side with 
some costly and cherished mementoes of 
the bestower of ‘‘Bestwood.” But the jewels 
of the little orange girl were neither nu. 
merous nor rich. Thousands of unheard-of 
country girls throughout America have to- 
day much more to show in the way of 
things precious to a women’s heart than 
had she. One is constantly liable to asso- 
ciate these early personages with great 
wealth, power, and refinement. But think 
of washing sausages, and get at the facta, 
You hear and you see many beautiful 
young boys romping and shouting about 
this room full of story and history, and 
their mother—the Ducbess—is so demo- 
cratic and simpie that, but for her beauty 
and grace, you might easily mistake her 
foracommoner., You sce her out romping 
on the lawn with them, sometimes. These 
handsome and manly young lords have 
hair of gold, like Nell. But their faces are 
robust and ruddy, and their frames knit 
solidly together by constant out-door in- 
dustry. One of these, the youngest, a 
short and fat little fellow, stumbled back- 
ward over a wall and down the terrace, one 
day. The Duchess was accustomed to 
call him “Stumps,” because he was so 
short and fat. And did she faint when he 
fell backward and disappeared, like a good 
American girl? Did she scream, as this 
very great-grandson of Nell Gwynne fell 
away down out of sight among the briers 
and roses? Not abit of it. Leaning over 
the little grassy terrace she, half laughing, 
merely said: ‘‘ Poor Stumps! Hurt you 
much? Hold on till I get a ladder, and 
then you can climb up, like King Richard 
storming a castle!” 

But the lad was soon on his feet,and up 
and around at her side. His face was 
bleeding, and ‘ Stumps” no doubt was 
bruised too; but not a whimper. Nor did 
his mother give him any reproof, admoni- 
tion or sympathy further than to say 
again, ‘‘Poor Stumps!” And my little 
lord Stumps, was soon romping about with 
his brothers, lively, save a slight limp, as 
before. 


A little way out toward Newstead Abbey, 
Lord Byron’s old home, there are ponder- 
ous engines, pumping out water from the 
coal mines. Five hundred miners are 
down there in the bowels of the earth, 
under the ground that Nell Gwynne blazed 
out that morning before breakfast. You 
hear these engines groan and creak as you 
sit at dinner in the happy home and hall of 
her descendants. Two miles away to the 
south, you see the smoke and steam from 
a Pit, where three thousand miners burrow 
in the ground, which the ‘‘ wicked” Lord 
Byron, grand-uncle of the Poet, had to 
mortgage to the Duke of Portland to save 
his neck from the gallows the time he shot 
his coachman. 

A mile and a half away to the east, you 
see the towers of the castle of King'Charles 
the First. This castle, now in the heart of 
Nottingham, celebrated for its fine laces, 
was the last to surrender to Cromwell. And 
so it was loved by the Kings. But it was 
burned by the same mob which sacked and 
burned the home of Mary Ohaworth, 
Byron’s Mary, “the ocean to the river of 





estimate. I speak only of the pictures of 


his thoughts.” The old Castle is a museum 
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now; and great fairs, fairs for churches, 
* benefite,” are held in the ancient walls 
of this Castle, which even William the 
Conqueror found standing on its lofty 
sandstone walls,looking out in watchful 
ward across the valley of the Trent: 
“Then 

Sha]! many a knight to earth be borne 

And many an honored flag be torn, 

And many a sheaf of arrows spent 

Ere Scotiand’s King shall crose the Trent.” 
Set down in the heart of such classic and 
storied scenes, Byron’s grave yonder, 
Robin Hood’s burial place right at hand, 
such is the home of Nell Gwynne. 

Tue Cabin, Wasuinortor, D. CO. 





THE EASTERN QUESTION AS 
VIEWED IN PERSIA. 


BY THE HON. 8. G. W. BENJAMIN, 
Late United States Minister to Persia. 


Tax complication in European Turkey 
bas, tor the moment, tended to with, 
draw attention from a scarcely less im- 
portant phase of the Eastern Question. The 
political situation on the frontier of Persia 
is one which very recently attracted wide 
attention. It is of great significance, and, 
although temporarily in abeyance, must 
ere long once more disturb the diplomatic 
circles of the world. Every interval of de- 
lusive calm in that quarter only tends to 
make the conflict more certain and the final 
crash more terrible. For it is during these 
periods of seeming repose that intrigue is 
most active and the preparations for war 
are most thoroughly conducted. 

As Persia lies contiguous to the line now 
followed by the march of Russia toward 
India, if not actually included in that fate- 
ful space, and as, in any case, there is every 
evidence that Russia proposes to absorb 
Persia at the earliest moment that it can be 
done without interference from Evgiand or 
Germany, Teheran, the capital of Persia, 
must vaturally be a center of the intrigues 
which are now aiding to bring the Eastern 
problem to a solution. 

It may be premised that Persia is not the 
effete country, nor her sovereign the imbe- 
cile tyrant they are represented to be by 
some industrious fabricators of untrue 
statements who have interested motives 
in maligning, for the purpose of suggesting 
a reason for subsequently ruining that Em- 
pire. For an old country, she exhibits a 
singular degree of vitality; but her pro- 
gressive elforts are vreatly hampered by 
several serious obstacles. The first, and 
probebly greatest, obstacle is the state re. 
hgion. With Mohammedanism, as such, 
we have nothing to do here. But, while it 
was unduubtedly the instrument which 
gave to Persia renewed power and splendor 
at various periods, this very influence now 
prevents the adaptation of the country to 
modern condiiions, and thus leaves ber in 
the rear when desirous of pressing to the 
van. But, as the vitality of Persia is still 
active, tuis sinister influence would gradu- 
ally be dissipated, if time were allowed for 
changes which must, from the nature of 
the case, be slow. 

But tue geographical position of Persia 
is such that it is a question whether she 
will be able to survive lovg eneugh as an 
indepentcnt power to gather streugth to 
resist the mevaciig attuwude of the vorwb- 
ern neigubor. Given time, avd Persia will 
once more arise trom uer depression, as sue 
hus often dove in the ages past. Uniike 
Turkey, Persia bas naive res -urces of in- 
tellectual aod aduiuisirative avility tuat 
give ver permaucul powers of recupera- 
tien witotu herseaf. Sue is iar more than 
simply @ military vation. but the ever- 
lastiug rivairy betweeu Euglaud aud Russia 
in tue East, and the mauifest inuteution of 
Russia to absorb Persia, present a chronic 
menace toward ali the efforts ot Persia to 
livcrate Lersell trom the munucies of cun- 
servalism und reaction. Russia is patur- 
ally Gppused to apy MOvements which may 
teud to aad to tue difficulues sue may bave 
to encounter when she proposes seriouscly 
to enier oo the task of swallowing ber in- 
tended victim. Fur this resson Russian 
diplomacy ucis with sleepless vigilance in 
Persia. Now, with urroguoce apd teats, 
anon with blandishments, and always with 
moucy, sue works openly and secretly Lo ac- 
complish her ends. Itis easy to see what suc- 
cess must attend the peculiar and tortuous 








methods of Russian diplomacy, in form 
European, but in spirit Asiatic, and backed 
by a territorial bulk which looms above 
the Caspian like the Afrite in the Arabian 
tale, a vast cloud of blackness, big with 
terror and doom. Europe is blinded by 
the fictions and appalled by the vague size 
of Russia? What, then, must be the effect 
on a country like Persia, isolated in posi- 
tion, her arms weak and her ministers 
venal? Muscovite influence in that quar- 
ter has also been greatly aided by the 
vacillation of England, especially apparent 
in the dealings of the Gladatonian ministry 
with the Afghan question. This for two 
reasons: one, because like al] Orientals, the 
Persians turn from the setting to the rising 
sun; and, second, because it is naturally 
perilous for a country so situated as Persia 
to offend the power which is in the ascead- 
ant by siding with her apparently declin- 
ing, or at least hesitating, rival. Russia 
knows what she wants to do, and is bound 
to do it. England knows not what ske 
wants, and dares arrive at no decision. 
Therefore, English prestige has vastly de- 
clined in Central Asia, and her actual 
power is now,therefore, underestimated by 
Asiatics. 

If one were asked which side the Per- 
sians favor, I should emphatically reply 
that, while willing to fill their pockets with 
foreign gold, they cordially hate both Eng- 
lish and Russians, and would give glory to 
God if both of these uneasy powers could 
be abolished from the earth. Secretly, 
most Persians doubtless incline toward 
England, because her designs toward Per- 
sia are those of strict neutrality, while 
those of Russia are exactly the reverse. 
But the proximity of the latter power sug- 
gests great caution in showing any antipa- 
thy toward her. 


The hand of Russia is evident, s0 con- 
stantly and in so many ways, in interfering 
with the independent ac:ion of Persia, that 
it is difficult to enumerate them all. A few 
cases will suffice. The foreign trade of Per- 
sia is considerable; but the routes it follows 
are few and defective. The one by the Cas- 
pian is inoperative, except for direct trade 
with Russia, the transit of goods across 
that country being practically closed. The 
route by Trebizond and Tabreez lies partly 
through Turkey; and, although free transit 
is nominally aliowed, numerous obstacles oc- 
curto hamper the movement of trade, aside 
from the cbaracter of the severe mountain 
passes to be traversed in Winter. The 
route via Baghaad and Kermansbab labors 
under similar disadvantages. There re- 
mains the route cia Busbire, the only route 
which begins and ends in Persia. But 
that port is but a mere open roadstead, 
while the road leads through trightful 
mountain-passes, dangerous to both travel- 
ers and freight. One of the huppiest events 
which could bappen to Persia would, there- 
fore, seem to be the opening of a more ap- 
proacbable port within her own berders, 
free for the passage of her goods both in 
war and peace. Such a port exists at 
Mohammerah, in the Shat-t-el-Arab, or 
junction of the Euphrates and Tigris. It 
is on Persian territory, is commodious and 
safe, has depth of water for the largest 
ships close to the shore; and goods can be 
transferred thence on lighters up the 
Karoon to Shuster,two hundred miles nearer 
the heart of the country. From Shuster 
the road to Ispah4n and Teberan would be 
threuch one of the richest but least culti- 
va‘ed parts of Persia. Such a road would 
not only be an extraordivary aid toward the 
development of Persian industry and 
commerce, but it would also open up the 
now languishing southwestern districts of 
Persia, and, besides developing the pro- 
duction of cotton and cereals, would lead 
to the exportation of the vast amount of 
bituminous coal which now lies there, 
awaiting the advent of enterprise and cap- 
ital. The Snah has considered the scheme 
with high favor, and promised to give the 
money required to construc: it, which he is 
abundantly able to do. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs heartily approves the plan; 
capable European engineers have surveyed 
the route, and repeatedly received orders 
to be in readiness to break ground. Sev- 
eral foreign ministers, representing great 
powers, have used every influence to start 
an enterprise that would be a benefit not 
only to Persia, but to the commerce of 











every nation except Russia. And yet the 
work lingers, hindered by some mysterious 
machinery behind-the scenes. The reason 
the road to Mohammerah is not built is be- 
cause it would add tuo greatly to the re- 
sources, the progress, and the prosperity 
of Persia, and would increase her facili- 
ties for receiving foreign aid in case of war 
with Russia; therefore, Russia opposes it 
with open threats and secret intrigues. It 
is the purpose of Russia to throttle Persia 
by placing her iron grip on the throat of 
that unfortunate country, and preventing 
her from breathing the invigorating air of 
modern progress until, ina dead syncope, 
the old Empire falls helpless in the arms of 
her grasping and insidious foe. 

Russia again shows her hand in Persia 
by a specious process of which, perhaps, 
she invented the name. It is called recti- 
fication of the frontier. I refer to her 
steady attempts to grow into the territory 
of her neighbors by slow attrition. Anx- 
ious to rectify the frontier, in order, as she 
alleged, to put an end to incursions and 
border difficulties—for so powerful a state 
Russia is singularly apprehensive of her 
weaker neighbors—in 1883 she claimed, 
seized and held the very important frontier 
range, called the Daman-i-kuh, in north- 
eastern Persia, one of the most valuable 
bulwarks left to this poor country. The 
Shah made bis great expedition to Mesehéd 
in that year, ostensibly on a pilgrimage to 
the sbrine of the Imam Rezab; hisreal pur- 
pose was to examine the question of the fron- 
tier, and, if possible, to avert the attack on 
so important a portion of his dominions. 
The matter created a great deal of bad 
blood at Teheran, and would have proved 
a casus belliif Persia bad been equal to the 
contest. In addition to this, Russia at 
that time worried Persia into an offensive 
and defensive treaty, by which the latter 
agreed to side with Russia in case of war 
with England. This compact was intended 
to be secret; but the business leaked out, 
and was at once promptly disavowed by 
Russia and declared to be impossible by 
England. But I have sound reasons for 
stating that such a treaty was drawn up. 
Whether it was ever signed by Persia is 
more doubtful. 


A year later Russia suggested the ab- 
sorption of the eastern and richest portion 
of the large province of Khorassan, includ- 
ing the holy city of Mesehéd. This, also, 
was for the purpose of ‘rectifying her 
frontier.” But when the proposal was 
made the Sedr Agem, or Prime Minister of 
Persia, a grand old man of ancient type, 
replied, with indignation and _ scorn: 
‘* You have taken our cradle, and now you 
ask us to give you our life!” He re- 
ferred to the fact that the district of 
which Persia was robbed the previous 
year was the birthplace of the present 
Khajar dynasty, while to take Mesehéd 
is practically to attack the seat of the Sheah 
faith, on which rest the laws and autonomy 
of Persia; she will fight to the death before 
she yields Mesehéd. Russia knew that; 
and, not being yet ready to fight, with- 
drew her demand, but with very ill grace. 
We do not need to go into the questions in- 
volved in the seizure of Sarracks from 
Persia preliminary to Russia’s advance on 
Herat. She wanted it, and she took it. 
That is all that needs to be said about that 
transaction. 

Recent events have forcibly demon. 
strated that Persia cannot he eliminated 
from any discussion of the intrigues and 
differences between England and Russia 
on her eastern frontier. Although little 
consulted by either, she is one of the 
parties most interested in the Eastern Ques- 
tion, aside from the fact that ber very ex- 
istence depends on the ultimate result. 
This is shown by such examples as the case 
of Eyoob Khan of Afghanistan, who is in- 
terned in Persia, and strictly maintained a 
prisover at Teheran, under British pressure; 
the expenses of his captivity are paid by 
Engiand, as it is darkly hinted. A direct 
intrigue was carried on with him by the 
Russian Legation at Teheran in the Winter 
of 1884—’85; he was secretly furnished 
with funds, and everything wus prepared 
for his escape, with the intention of 
arousing the Afghans against England. 
The proverbial treachery of Orientals dis- 
closed the intrigue, and the captive Prince 
was removed from his residence to close 
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confinement in the palace of the Shah. Of 
these facts I can speak with certainty. 

Of the ultimate intentions of Russia 
in Persia and Afghanistan there is no long. 
er room to doubt; although I am inclined 
to think her recent operations in thoge 
parts against England were rather in the 
nature of a feint, at a time when the latter 
was embarrassed with a weak ministry, 
and handicapped with the war in the Sadan, 
in the hope that, by distracting the atten- 
tion of her rival, Russia might essay a coup 
de main on Constantinople; although never 
slackening from a well-defined and deter. 
mined plan to push her conquests south. 
ward until she reaches the Indian Ocean. 
So carefully were her movements planned 
that the news of her successive advances to 
Penjdeh and Pool-i-maién was secretly 
known at Teheran weeks before they were 
reported at London,to be contradicted, and 
finally reaffirmed. The determination and 
the diplomacy of Russia were well stated 
by a Russian official when he emphatically 
said, last Spring: ‘Believe nothing you 
hear apropos of the imbreglio on the east- 
ern frontier. Even if you hear any one 
swear that we do not want Herat, do not 
believe him; not even if I swear, net even 
if the Czar himself should swear; don’t be 
lieve it. We want Herat, and we shall 
have it!” 

Looked at impartially, Russia has quite 
the same right to advance on India as Eng- 
land had to take it in the first place. Re- 
garding the matter from the higher ground 
of abstract justice, both England and 
Russia are interlopers in Asia. But his. 
tory shows that the only justice tbat has 
thus far prevailed in the march of empire 
and political progress has been the law of 
the stronger. The portion of the civilized 
world whose title is other than the 
tenure of the sword is quite insignificant. 
It is not Russia’s right to seize all she can 
hold that is the question, but her dark and 
devivus ways, her treachery, dissimulation, 
and deceit. As regards India, it may also 
with fairness be asked, since that country 
seems bound to be, for ages to come, under 
the sway of some European power, where- 
in will she be benefited by a change of 
rulers just now when she is beginning \o feel 
the better results of the beneficent sway of 
of England? It is nonsense to believe that 
any Asiatic people cuuld be improved by 
exchanging the rod of England for that of 
Russia. Undoubtedly. English rule has its 
faults ana crimes. Has that of Russia less? 

It is impossible to foresee at present the 
ultimate result in India and Afghanistan. 
Much, of course, depends upon what min- 
istry holds the power in Eagland; but 
more, also, upon what faith she places upon 
her Oriental subjects and allies. Northern 
India is swarming with the emissaries of 
Russia fomenting trouble, not Europeans, 
but paid Asiatics. The Eust Indians are 
ready for any change, and, like most subject 
races, detest their rulers. The hope of 
England, in resisting a rising in India 
when Russian armies face her at the 
northern passes, cousiats in skillfully pit- 
ting the Mohammedans against tne Hindus, 
andin fetaining possession of the canal of 
Suez. As for the Afghans, they are a 
treacherous lot. To depend on their fidel- 
ity is insanity. Their present Emeer, 
Abdul-Rahmann, is outwardly. a creature 
of England. But he lived several years on 
Russian territory, where he was well 
treated, and secretly favors Russia so tar 
as a favatical Asiatic Mohammedan can 
favor any Christian power. Russian emis- 
saries live unmolested at his capital, Cabul. 
This isafact. In the meantime Russia is 
massing vast stores at Krasnavodsk, on the 
eastern shore of the Caspian. If necessary 
she could transport 50,000 men to that port 
from Baka in a week. The Caspian Sea 
swarms with her steamers, and she is rap- 
idly pushing her railway toward India. 
But there is little danger of open hustilities 
in thac region for the present. So long a8 
Russia can acquire important poipts by 
stealth, so long as she can beguile her ad- 
versaries by protestations of innocence, 
her conquests will be pursued without 
blood; and there seems no limit to the 
gullivility of ber rivals. The annals of 
diplomatic fraud may be searched in vain 
for anything more insolently cool than the 
means by which Russia induced a great 


power like England to send the frontier “ee 
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commission under Gen. Sir Peter Lumsden 
to gather wool on the bleak waste-lands of 
Afghanistan. 

So far as concerns Persia, the danger of 

absorption by Russia is less real than ap- 
parent; and the danger is less now than 
ten years ago, although it may seem para- 
doxical to hazard this assertion. Her 
natural defenses are great; there is good 
fighting stuff in her troops. In the last 
war with Russia, when her army was in 
the dangerous transition state from Asiatic 
to European tactics, she was only beaten 
when so able ageneral as Paskiewitch was 
sent to take command of the invading 
forces. And again Persia is a very differ- 
ent couptry from the feeble khanates of 
Khiva and Bokhara, with no history and 
iutle organization. The Persians have for 
2.500 years shown extraordinary adminis- 
trative qualities; they are quick. intellectual, 
and talented in many directions, and have 
exceptional natioval vitality. Such a peo- 
ple are not easily destroyed. But, in addi- 
tion to this, they have now 4 new ally, and 
one who holds the balance of power in the 
councils of Europe and Asia—Germany. 
By successive stages, in a quiet and unob- 
trusive manner, legations of the two coun- 
tries have, within a year, been established 
at Teheran and Berlin. The significance 
of this event is such that it is singular that 
it has not attracted more attention. Per- 
haps it has, in secret. Prince Bismarck 
wastes no powder. He never establishes 
close diplomatic relations except with a dis- 
tinct purpose in view. That a first-class 
legation has been established at Teheran 
means that Germany proposes to bave 
something to say in that quarter, as well as 
at Constantinople, where she has assumed 
a predominating influence since the last 
Russo-Turkish war. In the event ofa war be- 
tween Germany and Russia--which is will be 
one of the probable results of the death of 
the Emperor William—it wiil be convenient 
to be able to annoy Russia on ber eastern 
flank. Atany rate, with England, Germany 
and Russia watching each otherat Teheran, 
Persia gains a new lease of life, neither 
of these powers being prepared to see her 
devoured by the others. One result of 
this exchange of diplomatic courtesies 1s 
now evident in the request of Persia that 
Germany should exert herself with Eng- 
land ard Russia to have Persian territory 
declared neutral and free from invasion in 
case of war between England and Russia. 
Once let this principle be established, and, 
with a patriotic and progressive monarch 
like Nusr-ed-Deen Shab, this giorious old 
monarchy would bring to a successful is- 
sue the career of progress upon which she 
has entered. 

New Yor« Cirr. 
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THE ORIGIN OF MISSIONS. 


BY T. F. GALWEY, 
Latevy Epitor or “7x CaTHOLIC WORLD.” 


Tux Episcopalians of New York have 
determined to hold * missions” in their 
churches this Advent, in imitation of their 
co-religionists in England. But whom did 
the Anglicans imitate? The Methodists, 
say many Protestant papers. According to 
these, the Episcopal mission was sug- 
gested by the Methodist revival. Partly 
perhaps, yet not altogether. 

The very name ‘“‘mission” itself, in the 
same sense in which Episcopalians are now 
using it, has been in vogue among Catho- 
lics from the first. Asa Catholic layman, 
anda conscientious student, for years, of 
ecclesiastical as well as medisval history, 
perhaps a brief historical sketch by me of 
“missions” among the Catholics, may in- 
terest the readers of Taz INDEPENDENT. 

Among Catholics a ‘‘ mission” signifies 
Special services held in a parish cburch for 
& period of a week or two, by clergymen 
Other than the clergy attached to the 
parish. The principal and remote end of 
the mission is to increase the fervor and 
holiness of the good, and to warm up the 
cold and indifferent, and to convert the 
wicked. The exercises are carried on by 
clergymen trained to the work, usually by 
members of some one of the many relig- 
ious orders or congregations of the Catho- 
lic Church, The work is divided up 
among the different missionaries, and 
Separate services are arranged for men, 
women, and children, etc., as, otherwise, 





few churches could contain the throngs 
that would assemble. Exhortations, in- 
structions, devotional exercises follow one 
another rapidly during the mission, which 
ends, if it has been successfully conducted, 
by immense crowds repenting of their 
sins and confessing them and approaching 
the Holy Eucharist with solemn promises 
to persevere in the path of holiness they 
have now entered on. 

But what is the vrigin of ‘‘ missions”? 
The first missionaries in this seuse were 
the priests of the order of St. Dominic. 
That order was established in the South of 
France in the thirteenth century, by a 
learned and zealous Spanish priest, named 
Dominic (or Domingo)de Guzman. It 
should be remembered that, belore Do- 
mingo’s time, ordinary priests did not 
preach. Preaching was then, and prob- 
ably bad been from the very beginning, the 
prerogative of the bishops or superintend- 
ents solely. The ordinary clergy, the 
presbuterot, elders, priests, whatever you 
may call them, fulfilled whatever functions 
they had to perform as the delegates or 
representatives merely of their bishop. 
The parish clergy were not pastors at all; 
properly speaking, the only pastors recog- 
nized in the Roman Catholic Church are 
the bishops. Itis the bishop wbo bears 
the pastoral staff or shepherd’s crook, the 
symbol of his pastoral office and jurisdic- 
tion. The use of the word * pastor” fora 
Catholic parish priest, though very com- 
mon among Catholics in the United States 
now, 18 @ modern innovation, borrowed 
from Protestant neighbors, and probably 
not existing where the English language 
does not prevail. 

In Domingo’s time the parish clergy— 
whom Catholics commonly call the *‘ secu- 
lar” clergy—were not a learned body; 
there was little learning then outside the 
morasteries. The south of France,a region 
tbat had been overrun by many waves of 
invasion, and was inhabited by a mixed 
people of Celtic, Greek, Roman, Teutonic, 
and Saracenic elements, was in a bad con- 
dition from a religious point of view. Most 
of the bishops were worldly-minded men, 
of noble family, chosen because personally 
acceptable to kings or feudal chiefs. In 
opposition to the customary Protestant 
statement regarding the Albigenses, Cath- 
olics maintain that the Albigenses were 
tainted by the errors of the Manicbeans, in- 
troduced from the East by the Boulgars 
(Bulgarians), and that they held mischiev- 
ous and immoral notions as to marriage 
and celibacy, though assuming a rigid au- 
sterity of outward demeanor. 

The first ‘‘ missions” were those under- 
taken in the vicinity of Toulouse by Do- 
mingo and his associates for the instruction 
of the people in general, and the conver- 
sion of the Albigenses in particular. De- 
spite opposition from some bishops, Domin- 
go, who had gone to Rome for the purpose, 
had obtained from the Pope authority for 
himself and his band of friars to exercise 
the tunction of preaching to the people, 
whence the Dominican friars have ever 
since been popularly called Preaching Fri- 
ars, though in England frequently called 
Black Friars, from the black cloak worn 
outside the white habit. 

These Dominican missionaries preached 
in the vervacular, too, instead of in the 
lumberin g low Latin usually employed by 
the bishops or the bishops’ preachers, 
They became famous as story-tellers. 
They alwsys avoided preaching ‘‘ over the 
heads” of their bearers, preferring, when 
addressing simple, ignorant people, to cap- 
tivate them by some amusing, grotesque, 
or edifying fancy to which a striking 
moral was attached. Some three or four 
years ago Prof. T. F. Crane, of Cornell 
University, published an entertaining lec- 
ture on the anecdotes, fables, and legends 
related by these mediseval friars in their 
popular discourses. Sometimes, perhaps, 
they descended too far, almost to the verge 
of vulgarity; but the best of things may 
be abused. The success of the Domivi- 
cans led the other orders of friars—Francis- 
cans, Carmelites, Augustinians, Servites, 
Minims, etc.—to put forth efforts to win the 
multitude, and mission crosses were set 
up in market places, public squares, at 
cross-roads; snywhere tbat an audience 
could be gathered; for the friars uf taose 
duys were great street preachers. 





With the opening of the period to which 
Protestants give the name of “the Refor- 
mation,” missions increased in number and 
in zeal, and @ new order arose which was 
destined to surpass all the others in the 
efficient use it was to make of this means 
of rousing souls; this was the Society of 
Jesus, or Jesuits. After the Jesuits came 
still newer orders,all active in ‘‘missions”— 
Oblates, Passionists, Lazarists, Redemp- 
torists, etc., and in the United States in 
our Own day a society, founded on Ameri- 
can soil to suit American needs, the Con- 
gregation of St. Paul the Apostle, called 
Paulists for short. 

There are some Catholics who profess to 
have slight confidence in the permanency of 
the good effects brought about by the ex- 
citement of a ‘‘mission.” On the o:her hand, 
human nature must be taken as it is, The 
generality of mankind have emotions, like 
excitement, and grow cold and indifferent 
under a long continuance of set methods, 
just as one, in course of time, learns to 
sleep alongside of a railroad station, in 
spite of the unearthly screams of the loco- 
motive. 

New Yorg Crry. 





TOBACCO PICTURES, 


BY META LANDER, 





Tue Indians were accustomed to insert 
the forked ends of a hollow cane into the 
nostrils, and then apply the otherend to 
the burning leaves of the wecd, or to the 
dried and powdered tobacco, thus inhaling 
the smoke, or snuff, as the case might be. 

In Micronesia, all smoke—men, women 
and children—-though the habit of sitting 
down alone to enjoy a smoke is never 
practiced. On the assembling of a crowd, 
a chief calls for his pipe. This is brought, 
filled, and lighted by a little boy or girl, 
who, in the process, takes early lessons in 
the fine art. When the lighted pipe is 
h anded to the chief, he passes it to a chief 
higher in rank, and he again to one still 
higher till the topmost man is reached. 
This man takes a few whiffs, then hands it 
to the another, and so on, till all the com- 
pany sre served. 

Dr. Titus Coan, the venerated miasion- 
ary of Hawaii, says of the Patagonians: 
“They would inhale the smoke of tobacco, 
hold it for a time in their mouths, then 
blow it out through the nostrils, or swal- 
low it into the lungs and beccme deadly 
drunk. I have been aroused at midnight 
by the most fearful groars of savages in the 
wigwams near by, and, on entering these 
huts, have been stiuck with the ghbustly 
and cadaverous look, and chilled with the 
agonizing groans of the Indians, drunk 
with tobacco fumes. The same was true 
of the Marquesas group of the Hawaiian Is- 
landers, of the Polynesians generally, and 
of all savage tribes, so far as I can learn.” 

Of the snuff-taking habit among the Zu. 
lus, the Rev. Josiah Tyler, who has been a 
missionary in Africa over thirty years, gives 
the following account: 

* The Zulus make their snuff of tobacco, dry 
aloes and aches, grinding it very fine, It is ex- 
ceedingly pungent, causing tears to flow pro- 
fusely down their cheeks, which they wipe off 
with a snuff-spoon, made of bone or horn, this 
being their only handkerchief, Old and young 
of both sexes carry snuff-boxes made of small 
calabasbes tied to a girdle around the waist. 
Sometimes diminutive reeds, full of snuff, are in- 
eerted in holes in their ears, 

** When they meet, afier the usual salutation 
—‘I see you, friend’—the snuff is passed 
round, each one taking a good pinch, I.iva 
nasty habit, a nd theor nostrils, after this opera- 
tion, are generally covered with fiith, and it is 
also injurious to health, 

** Zulu men, especially young men, are be- 
coming fearfully addicted to smoking, and I per- 
ceive, afier thirty-two years’ observation, that 
it makes serious inroads on their constitution, 
This is one of the unpleasant results of Zuro- 
pean civilization! 

“1 am glad to say that, so far as my knowl- 
edge extends, no American missionary in Suuth 
Africa uses tobacco in any form, We suall, ere 
long, have anti-tobacco societies in all our mis- 
sionary stations, and shall fight against this 
vile habit till we lay our armor down,” 

Dr. Lizens relates that he once traveled 
with a South American, *“‘who first filled 
bis nostrils with snuff, which he prevented 
from falling cut by stuffiwg sheg-bark after 

, and this he termed ‘ plugging’; then 
pat in each cheek a coil of pig-tail tobacco, 





which be nemed ‘quidding’; lestly, he lit 

& Havana, which be put into his mouth. 
This gentleman was thin as a razor, and 
frigbtfully nervous.” 

What a body of living death! 

Can any picture be more revolting than 
that of the miserable, snuff-dipping wo- 
men of the South? Their life is not life, 
hardly existence, but one continuous 
stupor; faculties, feelings, conscience, 
everything, dead, except the single sense 
of snuff, snuff! 

But this dipping is not confined to the 
poor whites. In other classes, circles of 
young ladies and married ladies, meet 
expressly to practice it, Each snuff-dipper 
carries her bottle or box, and also a swab, 
by which sbe conveys the filtby stuff to 
her mouth, afterward, perhaps, passing 
it to her neighbor. 

The ladies prepare this swab by taking a 
little stick of gieen wood, about an cighth 
of an inch in diameter, and chewing one 
end of it till the fibers are separated, giving 
it the appearance of asmali broom. Satu- 
rating this with saliva, they dip it in their 
box of snuff, and then place it as far back’ 
in the mouth as possible, leavii g the other 
end sticking out. Many walk alcng the 
streets with the dip in their mouth. 

Nor does this loathsome custi m stop at 
theSouth. Careful investigation bas proved 
that, for a number of years, it bas prevailed 
to a considerable extent in the city of New 
York, the tobucconiste, who call it ‘-dig- 
ging.” admitting that a large part of the 
demand comes from fashionable circles, 
These “diggers,” bowever, concesl their 
performances seckitg the privacy of their 
own rooms when giving thimeelves up to 
their disgusting debauch. With a hern or 
a spoon, the abominable stuff is deposited 
inside the lower lip, and thence, when suf- 
ficiently moistened, passea round the 
mouth, 

Says the New York Journal, from which 
most of the above facts are taken; 

‘*That our readers may form some idea of the 
enormous prevalence of this habit in their 
midst, we may state that one tobacconist, having 
a small store on Broadway, reteils one hundred 
pounds per week to bis ‘digging’ custcnirs 
alone. Another firm, which keeps a store on 
Broadway, and also one dcwn town, makes and 
selis thiee barrelse—scven Lundred pounds—in 
three days, all of which 1s consumed by women 
of New York City. Tbe ancunt used Ly cach 
‘digger’ varics 110m Ore quarter of a popnd to 
a pound a week.” 

A victim of this terrible mania, fir ding, 
when sbe had started on a journey, that she 
bad forgotten her snvff-box, gave a black 
stewardess five dollais for a jitile of the 
baneful dust, which she bad in her pos- 
session. 

Alas for the woman who has surrendered 
herself to this vilest habit! The ccstliest 
gifts and the most earnest rebukes are alike 
unavailing. Neither conscience nor rea- 
son, neither ruined health nor pleading 
friends, can move her. 

Are not these pictures revolting enough 
to deter our boys ord girls trom ever muk- 
ing love to this ill-mannered weed! If not, 
I can show them still worse ones. 





THE SUSPENDED INTERCOURSE, 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Man's life on earth cor sists, in part, of a 
purely animal or dody-life, and, in part, of a 
purely mental or soul-life. These two lives 
are not merely different aspects of essen- 
tially the same thing. Matter, whether 
vitalized or not, is not mind; and mind, 
whether incserpvated or not, is not matter. 
Between them there is nothing in common, 
except the fact of existence by divine 
power. There is no resemblance bet’ een 
the contrection of a muscle by which a 
limb is mechanically moved, and a pr cess 
of reasoning by which an inference is 
drawn; or between the digestion of food 
by the stomach apd an exescise of con. 
science approving or condemning an act; or 
between the circulation « f the biood by the 
heart and the mental intuition of first 
truths; or between the characteristic prop. 
erties of matter and those of mind, The 
inference is irresistible thai there is, inna 
ture, a fundemental difference bei ween the 
body of man and his soul. Nothing can 
be more unreasonable than 10 confound 
them, or mweke them essentially one and the 
same thing. 
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The body, during the period of ite union 
with the soul, is simply an instrument 
and special locality, through and in which 
the latter acts and is acted upon, and is, 
hence, its servitor for these purposes. Our 
knowledge of souls, by experience, is con- 
fined to them, considered as existing in this 
relation. We have no experience that goes 
beyond this point. Tae fact that the body in 
this life is the home of the soul, and that the 
latter uses the furmer, and is in various 
ways affected by it, is all that comes within 
the circle of our experimental knowledge. 

One of the forms of this use is that of 
intercourse between souls, appearing in 
mutual identifications and recognitions, 
and in the transmission and reception of 
ideas, influences, and imprersions. This 
intercourse in the present life is conducted 
through symbols of thought and feeling; 
and all these symbols operate only through 
organized livi: g bodies. This is the invari- 
able law which God has established and we 
cannot change. The arrangement is suffi- 
cient for all the practical purposes of our 
present social life. 

This intercourse of souls, through bedies, 
is necessarily subject to whatever limita- 
tions may be imposed thereby. The eyes, 
the ears, and the organs of speech are the 
chief instruments of such intercourse; and 
they are not constructed to operate at long 
distances. Two persons may easily con- 
verse with each other, if in each other’s im- 
mediate presence; but they cannot do so at 
the distance of a hundred miles. We may 
supplement our bodies by artificial helps, 
as the postal system of letters or the tele- 
gruphic dispatch, or by the use of the tele- 
phone; but these appliances are merely fa- 
cilities for doiog through the body what we 
otherwise could not do. They do not dis- 
pense with our bodies, or act independently 
of them, or repeal tbe natural limitations 
imposed by them. 

Human intercourse through the body is, 
moreover, often temporarily suspended 
by the absence of its necessary conditions, 
and then resumed with the presence of 
these conditions. One goes to his place of 
business, or is absent on a journey, and, 
while thus absent, does not expect to see 
or speak to the members of his family lett 
at home. Such suspensions of intercourse, 
being regarded as merely temporary, and 
always accompanied with the expectation 
that the intercourse will in due season be 
resumed, involve no embarrassment or per- 
plexity of thought, and make no special 
impression on the heart. Friends are thus 
separated, without thinking of themselves 
as permanently lost to each other. Time 
will bring them togetheragain. They have 
not spoken their last farewells. In their 
thoughts there are days, weeks, months, 
and even years, yet to come, in which they 
will enjoy the interchanges of a cherished 
and delightful communion. This anticipa- 
tion keeps them quiet, cheerful, hopeful 
and happy. 

How, then, does the matter stand when 
the intercourse between dear fnends, alike 
tenderly loving and loved, is interrupted 
by deatn? How is tbe intercourse there- 
after affected by this event? This is a 
grave question to both thought and feeling. 

As to the friend dead, and by dying 
withdrawn from the body once inhabitea 
by him, we can, from experience, give no 
answer to this question. Whether he sur- 
vives the event, and, if so, how he 1s 
affected, and what thoughts or feelings, if 
any, he has in respect to the dear friends 
left, are matters that pass entirely beyond 
the domain of our present experience. The 
dead do not come back w give us their ex- 
perience; they do not speak to us from the 
other side of death; and hence we cannot, 
from their testimony, get the faintest inti- 
mation of what has happened to them, 

But, as to the friends surviving and Jeft 
behind, mouroing and weeping hearts, by 
millions and hundreds of millions, can tell 
the sad and sorrowtul story, and have been 
telling 1t in all the ages of human history. 
The story is essentially the same on all 
lips, because the result is substantially the 
same in all hearts. Kings on their thrones 
and peasants in their cottages tell it. 
Learning and ignorance alike tellit. There 
is nota family on the globe to which death 
is permanently a stranger, and hence not 
one that is permanently a stranger to this 
story. 





The conspicuous feature of this story— 
that around which most of its items revolve, 
and which imparts its own coloring to 
them all—consists in the one great, con- 
tinuous, oppressive, appalling, and ever- 
present fact that the friends living have 
absolutely no means of intercourse with the 
friend dead, and never will have in this 
world. Wherever they go, and whatever 
they do, this fact stares them in the face. 
They cannot run away from it or forget it. 
Tney may think of the friend dead; and 
they do and must; but they cannot tal’s to 
him, and he cannot talk to them. Inter- 
course with him in this world came to an 
eod when he died. He said his last words 
to survivors, and they said their last words 
tohim. A week has elapsed; a munth has 
gone; and now years have fled since these 
final words were spoken, and yet the 
silence—the complete and unbroken silence 
between the living and the dead—remains 
just what it was at the moment of death. 
The living may aid memory with accurately 
executed pictures of the dead; they may 
gaze upon these pictures with a melancholy 
pleasure; they may see a thousand things 
to suggest them as they once were; they 
may dream about them in the visions of the 
night, and in these visions see them and 
talk with them; but all this does not put 
them in actual intercourse with the dead. 
They may, by the lapse of time, become 
accustomed to the afflictive silence and 
absence, and this may somewhat relieve 
the pungency of the original grief; but this 
opens no communion between the living 
and the dead. Suspended intercourse in 
this world remains as the abiding and 
permanent fact, hanging over the mind as a 
sore and heart-searching bereavement, and 
casting ils dark shadow on every track of 
lite. We can devise no substitute for this 
lost intercourse ; and whenever our thoughts 
recur to the friend gone, we feel compelled 
to accept the absence by a necessity that 
we cannot resist. We would break this 
awful silence and resume the intercourse, 
if we could, but we cannot. 


The reason of the fact, which is so bur- 
densome to thought and feeling, lies in the 
complete destruction of the body, as an in- 
3trument of intercourse, made by death, 
and in the fact that at death the soul leaves 
the body, and is hence no longer there to 
use it, or to be affected by it. If we keep 
the body in our dwelling, and, by embalm- 
ment, seek to preserve it against the law of 
decay, tbis will not undo what death has 
done. If we bury it in the dust of the 
earth, it will there go back to dust, and 
soon lose even the form of an organized 
body. The simple truth is, that a human 
body dead is absolutely useless, as an in- 
strument of intercourse between the living 
and the soul that once dwelt in that body; 
and, hence, whether it be buried or unburied, 
whether it be dissolved into its primi- 
tive dust or still retains its organic form, it 
bus ceased to perform the function which 
in life was assiyned to it. We may en- 
shroud it in the richest robe; we may cover 
it with flowers of sweetest perfume; we 
may entomb it with all the honor which af- 
fection can bestow; we may mark the spot 
where it rests with the costliest marble; 
but all this will not restore to that body its 
lost function. The soul is gone, and life is 
gone. Nothing remains but inanimate mat- 
ter; and, in this condition, all its prior ser- 
vices to the soul are gone. It is no longer 
the earthly house of the soul’s tabernacle; 
and we have no power to establish any 
other tabernacle for that soul, or to supply 
any other method of doing what was once 
done through the body now dead. Jesus 
could reavimate the dead, and put words 
on lifeless lips; and he did so in the days of 
his flesh; but we cannot do it. 

There is a sense in which this fate of the 
hody—once so intimately allied with our 
mental life, once so highly honored as the 
guest chamber of an immortal spirit, once 
so important as the iastrument of inter- 
course between spirits, so wonderfully con- 
structed as the most perfect material organ- 
ism known on carth—seems a strange and 
even repulsive fate. Why should such a 
body, framed with so much care, and 
standing at the very zenith in all the forms 
of organic life, lust for so brief a period? 
Why should its continuance in life be de- 
pendent on so many conditions, the absence 
of any one of which will be fatal? Why 
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should its journey through life be subject 
to so many perils, any one of which may at 
any time deal the final blow? Why should 
death have so many agencies with which 
todo its work? Why should infants die 
by millions before they have secured any 
apparent end in being born? Why 
should youth and early manhood, in 
all the strength and vigor of life, just 
equipped for its purposes, seemingly sink 
into untimely graves? Why should the 
bloom of existence be nipped by such early 
frosts? If infancy, childhood, youth, and 
manhood be spared, why should old age, 
and with it decay and death come so soon? 
If rocks and mountains last so long, why 
this short and fleeting day for man? Why 
is he hurried away so soon after coming 
here? Why do so mauy mourners go about 
the street in every city, and the pangs of 
bereavement blast so many hearts? Why 
is the sweet intercourse of earth so often 
interrupted and broken by the hand of 
death? Why do multitudes die when to 
us there seem so many reasons for their 
living? In short, why this prodigality in 
construction, only to be succeeded by an 
equal prodigality of destruction? 

One may, without impiety or rebellion, 
wander off into the region where such in- 
quiries will dart in upon him from all 
points of the horizon; and that, too, in 
spite of himself. The best answer mor- 
tals can give is devoutly to say: ‘‘Even 
80, Father; for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight.” We shall have to come to this at 
last, in order to obtain composure and 
serenity of mind; arid, if so, we had better 
begin with it. It is the true philosophy for 
the soul. That man isin asad plight for 
his own comfort, as well as for his charac- 
ter, who, as to the facts of providential ap- 
pointment, assumes his competency to ren- 
der an adverse judgment ugainst his Maker. 
God, ever since he made the world, has 
had his own way in its government, and 
will have to the end of time; and that, 
too, whether we like it or not. He did not 
consult us in making it, and will not in 
ruling it. He has placed death in our 
world, with all its attendant facts; and we 
cannot get it out of the world, or change his 
plan in regard to it. The best way—indeed 
the only way consistent with our happi- 
ness or with loyalty to God—is to accept 
the facts in docile and obedient submission 
to the will of that great Being who know- 
eth all things, and whose appointments, 
though irresistible, and to us often severe- 
ly afflictive, are, nevertheless, made in in- 
finite wisdom and goodness. Why these ap- 
pointments are what they are, God knows, 
even if we do not. It will always be safe to 
assume that he has made no mistake in the 
plan of this world, and content ourselves 
with it as we find it. We must do this or 
jade our thoughts with the perplexities 
and miseries of unsolved problems. 

Whether Christians who have been ten- 
derly allied by earthly friendships, but 
whose intercourse with each other has 
been interrupted by death, will meet again 
on the heavenly shore, there know each 
other, and there retain any of the spec- 
ialties of feeling that marked them here, is 
a question that has often been asked. The 
consideration of this question is reserved 
for afuture article. Be the answer what it 
may, one who is sitting under the shadow 
of a great bereavement, who is thinking 
with a quickened and intense interest of all 
the possibilities that relate to his friend 
dead and gone, and would be glad to think 
that he will again meet and know that 
friend, will do well not to confine his 
thoughts exclusively to his present sorrows. 
He should widen his vision, and remember 
that the facts of this life are properly seen 
only when seen in relation to God, and also 
in their relation to another life. God is not 
managing this world upon the theory that 
this life embraces the whole of our con- 
scious existence. His plan treats it as 
merely the dawn of our being; and, hence, 
whatever happens here, whether of joy or 
sorrow, is supremely important only by 
reason of its connection with what is to 
happen hereafter. Taere is nosupreme and 
final good in time, either to be gained or 
lost, and there is no supreme evil to be 
suffered here. Immortality is the lexicon 
of time, and the commentary upon its 
events. God assures us that all things to 
them that love him are working together 
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for their good; and when the whole work 
shall be done, as in a short time it wil] be, 
they will be satisfied with the result ang 
with the method of attaining it. They wil] 
then see that they did not shed a tear too 
many, or feel a pang too sharp. They will 
then see that they never lost a friend a 
moment too soon, that death never came, 
except as a messenger of good, and that no 
saddened hour was without its profit. 

Spiritually acquaint thyself with the 
Man-Divine, the Great Immanuel, O, child 
of tears, weeping over the sainted friend 
you have loved and lost! This wisdom, 
though your grief should search out every 
crevice of the soul, and leave no spot un. 
pained, will enrich you with that peace of 
God which paszeth all understanding, 
Try the power of God in Christ, and you 
will have no occasion to try any otber 
power. Your night will not be so dark as 
to be without a hymn. Your bleeding 
heart will somehow forget its pang, and, ere 
you are aware of it, a song will be on your 
lips. You will feel the touch of the gen. 
tlest and at the same time the most potent 
sympathy that ever ministered to human 
want. You will, in the sweet serenity of 
faith and hope, see the happy laud whither 
your loved one has gone; where there is no 
dying, where no sorrows are felt, and no 
tears are shed. You will have strength 
and patience to bear the loss that now 
afflicts you; and, turning your thoughts to 
the future, radiant with the glories of 
Heaven, you will cheerfully anticipate the 
day when God will make you a partaker of 
these glories. Be assured that, if you are 
the child of God, his grace will make even 
your deepest sorrow work out for you “a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” If you are not his child, hasten at 
once to seek his friendship, and be at peace 
with God. 
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LETTER FROM BOSTON. 








BY NORA PERRY. 





Tre arrival of Madame Durand (Henri 
Gréville) at the Tremont House, last Tues- 
day, seemed to have been the signal for the 
commencement of the literary and social 
entertainments of the Winter. Canon Far- 
rar and Mr. and Mrs. Haweis started the 
ball; but the Canon’s visit was too short 
and too much taken up by his business en- 
gagements for the society people to make 
much use of him. Mr. and Mrs. Haweis, 
however, have proved the most charming 
and amiable lions. The reverend gentle- 
man’s lectures on music and morals intro- 
duced him to Bostonians not only as a pop- 
ular English clergyman, but as something 
quite new in the way of an English visitor 
—an Englishman who had come to Ameri- 
ca with the desire to please Americans, in- 
stead of demanding that Americans should 
please him. For some years we quite tame- 
ly submitted to the latter arbitrary atti- 
tude, but of late, lovers of all things Eng- 
lish as we are said to be, we have come 
to the end of our patience, and have 
begun to assume a position both critical and 
defensive. Matthew Arnold brought mat- 
ters to a crisis when he essayed to enlighten 
us upon the quality and quantity of Emer- 
son’s character and genius. We have re- 
ceived every English visitor since with a 
little less confidence in the reputation for 
wisdom that may have preceded him, and 
with a wholesome grain of reserve that, 
while not interfering with our hospitality, 
has given to it a dignity which it had 
previously lacked. 

Canon Farrr.r, as the most notable Eng- 
lish visitor since Mr. Arnold, naturally 
came in fora full following of curiosity 
and attention. But it was tempered by 
just this grain of wholesome reserve at the 
outset that I have spoken of. We had 
been patronized enough by the bold Briton; 
and, recognizing that we bad brought not 
a little of his patronage upon ourselves, by 
our gushing adulation, we felt that it was 
high time for us to take a different atti- 
tude. It was in this spirit that Boston met 
the Archdeacon; and the Archdeacon, ¢or 
dial, enthusiastic, in direct contrast to any 
British lion that had ever visited us before, 
gushed over ws atthe start with an abad- 
don, a sincerity of affectionate appreciation 
that disarmed us. When, imm 
following, came the Rev. Mr. Haweis, oUF 
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defensive attitude had given way not a 
little, and we were prepared to exchange 
further cordial amenities and to be sur- 
prised once more into taking the place of 
the flattered, instead of the flatterer. All 
this has put us into a very happy frame of 
mind; so happy, in fact, that we stand a 
chance of deserving the epithet that New 
York and the West had applied to us, ‘* con- 
ceited Bostonians.” In the high tide of 
this gulf-stream of satisfaction, comes 
‘‘Henri Gréville.” I have never under- 
stood yet the reason for the grand herald- 
ing, the flourish of trumpets that has broven 
forth at the coming of this very agreeable, 
but by no means great, story-teller. The 
novel by which she is best known in this 
country is *‘ Dosia,” acharming story, but 
light and airy as thistle-down. But all at 
once, when it was rumored that Henri 
Gréville was coming to this country—was 
coming first straight to Boston—every body 
here flew to the libraries for ‘* Dosia,” and 
in a twinkling an enterprising publisher 
brings out a paper-covered edition at fifty 
cents per copy. When “ Dosia,” was first 
brought out.in translation here, about seven 
or eight years ago, it was widely read 
and admired for its freshness and grace 
and cleanliness. Here was a French novel 
that was rich and entertaining, with- 
out dirt. It had also received the 
approval of the French Academy. This 
latter fact, no doubt, gave it prestige. 
Several other stories, translated by Mrs. 
Sherwood, fullowed ‘Dosia,” and the 
Gréville novels for a short time were very 
popular. Then came alull; and Alphonse 
Daudet, with his original and strong studies 
of character appeared, and the public at- 
tention and taste were monopolized by that 
vivid idealized realism. Zola follows, with 
areglism that is stripped of even its own 
clothing, and for a time we are fed ad 
nauseum upon this garbage of the gutter, 
and are assured that it is the strong meat 
of truth. After this rank diet, comes 
Madame Gréville with her arch and artless 
** Dosia” and with Dosia’s daughter just in 
the background, waiting to get into her 
English dress to be introduced to us. It 
will be a great contrast; but we are fond of 
contrast, and it will be a novel sensation to 
read once more a French novel that does 
not leave a bad taste in the mouth, 
and is yet lively and entertaining. That 
the author of ‘* Dosia” is a woman, and a 
Frenchwoman, has doubtless something 
.o do with the great interest that has 
sprung up about her. We have got accus- 
tomed to English visitors; authors and 
artists and clergymen by the score have 
come to us from British shores. But we 
have never before had a Frenchwoman 
novelist fora guest. This, I am sure, is 
part of the secret of the grand furor that 
greeted Madame Gréville. 


Mr. Williams, the experienced manager 
of the Lecture Bureau, says that he has 
never had such an immediate response, 
such am enthusiastic greeting given to any 
coming lecturer. Hand in hand with all 
this go the social acceptance and 
courtesies. The first reception to Monsieur 
and Madame Durand was given three days 
after their arrival, by Mrs. Mosher, of Cam- 
bridge, in return for the friendly civilities 
bestowed upon her daughter by Madame 
Durand in Paris. This charming recep- 
tion, on such friendly footing, brought 
Madame Gréville face to face at once with 
some of the pleasantest of the literary, jour- 
nalistic, and artistic people of Boston. 
The stout matronliness of Madame’s ap- 
pearance did not consort with some of our 
preconceived notions of what we have con- 
sidered the typical Frenchwoman—the fas- 
cinating syren, such as Balzac and Daudet 
have presented to us. We saw, instead, 
the matron that Philip Gilbert Hamerton 
has set before us in his pictures of French 
life—the wife and mother and friend that 
he is never weary of extolling, and of 
whom we are never weary of hearing. 
But this wife and mother and friend has 
the traditional tact of the Frenchwoman. 
As she stood near her hostess during the 
two appointed hours, her ready smile 
and quick response in her French-English, 
which suggested, by the way, George 
Cable’s creole French-English accents—she 
was @ great contrast to the women-folk of 
the British nation who come over with their 





With naive amiability she says at the on- 
set: 
“1 left all prejudice behind me, and 
mean to follow the manners of the coun- 
try, which is the only way to get along.” 
In the same breath she disarms all sus- 
picion that this prejudice was ever an 
active factor, by saying that, from the first 
moment that she saw the American shores, 
she bad been delighted, that nothing had 
fallen below her expectations. Then she 
goeson still more naively to give an account 
of her first dinner in this country, where, 
looking over the menu {with her husband, 
she said to him, *‘now we are in anew 
country we must have something new to 
eat,” and, discovering ‘ fried oysters” on 
the list, they immediately ordered the ap- 
petizing dish, because as she explained, ‘‘we 
never fry them in our country.” She was 
delighted with the fried oysters, as she is 
delighted with everything; and all this she 
tells us with that French frankness, which, 
while seeming to reveal the whole thought, 
and taking us into entire confidence, yet 
covers and conceals un undercurrent of ju- 
dicial criticism that is far keener and 
sharper than the outspoken comment of 
the Englishman, who half the time does not 
go beneath the surface of things. Regard. 
ing Madame, the other night, at the Cam- 
bridge receptions, observing her shrewd, 
penetrating glance, while she smiled and 
gave utterance to her gracious words, I 
thought of Burns’s line: 

“A chiel’s amang ye, takin’ notes.” 

Gathered about this gracious speaker 
were various Boston notabilities—Howells’s 
dark, kindly face being almost as much an 
object of interest as that of the principal 
guest. Colonel Higginson, always with that 
look as if the soldier wus trying to run 
away with the scholar, lifted his stal- 
wart shoulders above the crowd; and 
Samuel Longfellow, shy and _ reticent, 
but with a gentle word for  every- 
body, went about with the student’s air of 
half-absent speculation and attention. It 
was a very characteristic Boston company, 
the feminine element being largely in the 
ascendant, and well represented by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and her daughter, Mrs. 
Anagnos, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Mrs. Agassiz, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, and 
a host of society people. Harvard pro- 
fessors and students, clergymen of all 
erceds, journalists, artists, and reformers, 
all seemed to mix and mingle with the 
greatest amiability, as if they enjoyed it 
immensely, as I have no doubt they did. 
The mise en scené was very picturesque; 
for the house is admirably constructed for 
picturesque effects: one of the new houses 
built after no set pattern, the broad door 
openig at once into a wide hall and par- 
lor, the one divided from the other simply 
by a portierre, no partitions, no wall of di- 
vision interfering with the fine spaces, or 
hiding the beautiful yet unobtrusive sweep 
of the stairway at the right of the library 
and dining-room at the left, but showing 
everywhere, from every point, the glory of 
the tinted lamps, and the comfortable blaze 
of various heartb-fires. 

The course of Madame Gréville’s lectures 
are to be given in a small hall, one of the 
smallest in the city; but the tickets have 
sold so surprisingly that the management, 
no doubt, a already regretting that a larger 
hall was not selected; but not even an ex- 
perienced lecture manager could foresee 
that Madame Gréville would so suddenly 
become the fashion. It was expected that 
friendly courtesies, for friendly reasons of 
acquaintanceship, like Mrs. Mather’s recep- 
tion, would be offered; but that all party- 
giving Boston should start up to dine and 
lunch and high-tea the French novelist 
was not foresecn when her visit was first 
arranged. 

The first lecture upon ‘ Russian Life,” 
of which life Madame has had an experi- 
ence such as few women not Russian by 
birth have had, is to be given in French; 
and it is for this lecture that the seats have 
sold most rapidly. Waggish and cynical 
people elevate their eyebrows and have 
their little joke over this, wondering how 
many who will sit and look wise as they 
listen to Madame’s rapid French will follow 
her words with understanding. There is, 
perhaps, a little too much doubt and cyni- 
cism in this attitude; but the following of 





husbands to visit us, 


of ‘‘culcha,” is demoralizing to a good 
many Bostonians. ‘Two years ago we 
had pretty good proof of this in the Brown- 
ing rage. It was when Mr, Thaxter 
was in’ the full swing of his Browning 
readings. It got to be ‘‘the thing” to go 
to Mr. Thaxter’s readings, and ‘ every- 
body ” as we say, first and last, was to be 
seen there. One day I met a very distin- 
guished man in his specialty of thought, 
and we got to talking of these readings. I 
asked him if he had been to them: ‘“ Yes; 
I went once, he answered, but I did’nt un- 
derstand a word. Twas there and F. was 
there, and G. was there”—naming other 
noted men—‘‘and when we came out I said 
to F.: ‘Did yon understand it?? ‘Nota 
word,’ F. answered,” 
Distinguished as these gentlemen were, 
it was not given to them to understand 
Browning—or that portion that Mr. 
Thaxter chose to read; and they were 
frank enough to own it. But the lesser 
people who listened, also without under- 
standing, were not frank enough to own it, 
even to themselves. So we go on here in 
Boston in rather a headlong pursuit of 
whatever may take our fancy, or whatever 
may seem to point the way to that upward 
hight of culture, for which we are said to 
have such an unbounded reverence. We 
humbug ourselves a good deal, no doubt, 
and we follow false gods, and make vain 
pretenses; but, at the bottom of all this, 
there is, even with those whose ambition is 
beyond their power of accomplishment, 
whose desire is to shine, to seem, rather 
than to be—eveu with these, there is, under- 
neath all the sham, all the pretense, a most 
real admiration and respect for intellectual 
aims and attainments. How else, through 
dreary hours, can these people sit and 
listen to dreary essays, to drearier 
discussions upon all sorts of dine-spun 
theories and speculative philosophies? It 
may have become the fashion; but to have 
such a pursuit become the fashion argues 
acertain amount of upward leading which 
is not to be despised. I have no dgubt 
that, if Madame Gréville stays long enough 
with us, she will be invited to one of these 
intellectual bouts. Direct, straightforward 
and full of simplicity in her own style of 
expression and method of thought, she 
would unquestionably have the courage 
which goes with such simplicity, and 
frankly admit, 9s did my friend upon the 
Browning reading, that she understood— 
not a word. 

Boston, Mass. 


Hyun Dotes. 
ANTI-SLAVERY HYMNS. 
Itt. 








BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 





A REFORMER must usually be something of a 
fanatic, and we can scarcely expect these ardent 
brethren and sisters to dwell altogether in the 
prosaic realm of hard fact and common sense. 
In one of Mr, Gatrison’s lyrics, the Negroes are 
expected to come out superior to their oppress- 
ors and patrons alike : 

** Uprising, take your place 
Among earth’s noblest race, 
By right, the first!” 
The Italics are his own, or those of “ Songs 
of the Free.”’) 

In some of these pieces the Negro is idealized 
and sentimentalized into a creature of the finest 
sensibilities, with grave, somber, and cultured 
views of life. Mrs. Abdy sings: 

“0 what can afford the poor slave reparation, 

His spirits restore, or his vigor renew? 
Golconda’s vast treasures were no compensa- 
tion, 
Too trivial] a boon were the mines of Peru.” 

True enough from the abstract and Northern 
view point; but in the concrete, the average 
slave would have been content with a single gold 
piece of the lowest denomination, The aboli- 
tionists were doing God’s work—that has been 
clear enough for many years now. Their cause 
was that of Truth and Justice, and they ha1 to 
further it in their own way, by any and every 
means. Their position was secure while they 
kept to general principles ; but when they drew 
on imagination for details, one may (at this dis- 
tance of time) enter into the mental state of the 
unconverted Philistine public, or even of the 
Southerner, if he could have kept his temper. 
A mountain may give the most picturesque view 
of a village ten miles off, but not the most mi- 
nute and realistic, 





a fashion, when that fashion is in the region 


yerts, regards their former indifference as the 
sin of sins: 
“To thee our crimes we now confess— 

Our most hard-hearted, shameful sin— 

In disregarding their distress 

To whom thou gav’st a darker skin,” 
And yet there were thoueands of conscientious 
people in the land.in those days, who had other 
things to think about, duties that lay nearer, 
We may excuse them for being politically unen- 
lightened, without blaming the zealots of one 
idea which was to prove itself true and essential 
to the national health ; as later thinkers are con- 
strained to sympathize with both Luther and 
Erasmus. 
I see no trace in the books of the idea, power- 
ful with so many in later days, that the Pecu- 
liar Institution was to be objected to quite as 
much for the whites’ sake as for the blacks’, 
Slaveholders are ‘ admonished ” and * appealed 
to,” but there is scarce a sign of sorrow for 
them as victims of a curse entailed from former 
generations, with its inevitable blinding and 
narrowing of mind and heart. 
“Freedom's Lyre” gives, what may be the full 
text (I have not seen it elsewhere) of a fine and 
delicate hymn, now much valued in England, 
and introduced to general notice by Sir R, Pal- 
mer’s “Book of Praise,” where it began with 
the fourth stanza altered, as 
Saviour, I lift my trembling eyes.” 
In some books it begins with the second : 
* Saviour, I think upon that hour.” 


It is now credited to M. G. Thomson, 1831; but 
here to the “ Liberator,” so that it may possibly 
be American, This is a point to be inquired into, 
The piece is little known with us, and, some 
readers may thank me for copying the whole of 
it fronfthis book of 1840, 
“Saviour! I bring to thee my chain, 

For heavier bonds on thee were flung; 

I bare to thee my bosom’s pain, 
For bitterer pangs from thee were wrung, 


*T think upon that awful hour 
When thee, the Shepherd of the flock, 
The Prince of Peace, the Lord of Power, 
The priest did scorn, the soldier mock, 


“And, bleeding from the Roman rod, 
And scoffed at by the heartleas Jew, 
I hear thee plead for them to God— 
‘Father | they know not what they do,’ 


** And then I lift my trembling eyes 
To that bright seat where, placed on high, 
The great, the atoning Sacrifice 
For me and all is ever nigh, 


‘Be thou my guard on peril’s brink! 
Be thou my guide through weal or woe, 

And teach me of thy cup to drink, 

And make me in my path to go ! 


“ For what is earthly change or loss? 
Thy promises are still my own, 
The feeblest frame may’ bear thy Cross, 
The low)iest spirit share thy throne,” 
For any light which may be cast upon the ori- 
gin of this I will be thankful. 

A few denominational hymn-books since 1840 
were not afraid to introduce the generally -for- 
bidden topic of slavery; especially Adams and 
Chapin’s ‘‘ Hymns of Christian Devotion,” 1846 ; 
Longfellow end Johnson's ‘‘ Book of Hymns,’ 
1846; Prindle’s Wesleyan Methodist Collection, 
1845; and the Free Will Baptist “ Psalmody,” 
12568. Their hymns on this subject were mostly 
taken from ** Songs of the Free” and * Free- 
dom’s Lyre,” with a few later additions, the 
best of which was perhaps Henry Ware’s: 

** Oppression shall not always reign.” 
This is general in character, and seems not tobe 
earlier than 1843, 

Equally vigorous and more specific was one by 
Mr. T. W. Higginson, who afterward fought a@ 
he argued and prayed ; 

* The land our fathers left to us 
Is foul with hateful sin.” 
Th’s bears date 1846, and seems to me the clear- 
est and ablest of the abolitionist arguments in 
verse. It was a hot shot straight from the gun, 
and meant to reach the enemy’s works, 

Of course the very finest thing ever written for 
this cause was one which could be sung only once 
for all, since it celebrated final victory: Whit- 
tier’s ecstatic and magmificent ‘* Laus Deo.” 

Lenieu UNIVERSITY, 


Hiblical Research, 


THE 80-CALLED GOSPFL PAPY- 
RUS. 











BY PROF, BENJ. B. WARFIELD, 


Tur Papyrus fragment of the Third Century, 
an account of which was given in - 
PENDENT of July 30th last, still continnes to 
call forth discussion, the drift of which is, as 
was there predicted, to oppose Bickel and Har- 
nack in considering it a fragment of a lost Gor- 
pel. The Rev. F. E. Woodruff gave ajvery carefnt 
account of the discussion in the September 
number of The Andover Review (pp. 272~277), 
and came to the same general conclusions as 





One of these hymns, apparently for new con. 


were advocated by Dr, Hort and in the paper in 
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Tue InpErenpent referred to above, Nésgen 
has a paper on the subject in the Zeitschrift firr 
Kirchliche Wissenschaft und Kirchliches Leben 
(1885, 9, pp. 462 and 470.) And now Hilgen- 
feld treats the whole matter independently in 
the latest number of the Zeitschrift fiir Wis- 
senschaftliche Theologie. (1886, I, pp. 50—58.) 
It is tu this last paper that I wish to draw the 
attention of the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT ; 
and itis the more worth our notice that Dr. 
Harnack more than himted that no one who was 
not afflicted with indocta ignorantia, born of 
apologetical zeal, would venture to differ with 
him, 
Hilgenfeld entitled bis paper significantly, 
‘¢ No Undiscovered Gospel,” and goes carefully 
over the whole ground, It will not be neces- 
sary for us to follow him into the details of the 
restoration of the passage. Suffice it to say, 
that he substantially agrees with Bickell here, 
reading as follows: 
[pe- 

ré dé rd} gayeiv d¢ ésjyov, Ila[vreg ev 

rabry] Ty vuKti oxavdahio[djoeove 

ata] rd ypagév Mardgu tov [romméva, 

kai ra] mpdBara diacKopmiodho[erat, 

eimévtog to]i Tletpov Kai el mavrec, of. 

éyd, eimev] '0 ddextpiuv dig xon[nisec, 


Kai ov ofjpepov a|rapr [hoy pe Tpic). 


For details of this kind, however, it will be 
wise for us to await the fac simile which appears 
to be promised in the forthcoming “Corpus.” 
It is hard to believe, for instance, that éfjyov is 
right in line 1, though Wesserley claims to have 
read QCEEZ, and Bickell thinks that he saw the 
TON, while the Hisplain, And the exact position 
in the line of the legible [1APN of the last line will 
go far to determine the reading of that Ine. Itis 
enough that the restoration proposed by Hilgen- 
feld substantially agrees with that of Bickell. 

{n the important matter of the nature of the 
writing from which the fragment has been torn, 
however, he disagrees entirely with Bickell a® 
well as Harnack. With reference to their 
opinions—especially Harnack’s—be writes as 

follows: 

“ Would that a calm consideration of the frag- 

ment corroborated such high expectations! [t is 
clear that we must understand before the fragment: 
‘At (if not before) the meal (before they went forth) 
Jesus said.’ And if our thoughts must tun for 
what Jesus said, to the words of institution of the 
Supper, or to bis declaration that he would no more 
drink of the fruit of the vine, we should obtain a 
truly odd gospel, which presupposed the facts otf 
Jesus’s life as already known, and only used them to 
string together the discourses, or here rather the ut- 
terances, It is just eo, it may be answered, that we 
conceive of our * Collection of Sayings.’ But what 
belief can be putin a record of the sayings of the 
Lord which does not stand on its own feet, but 
Jeans on a body of narratives presupp ssed as known? 
Bickel (p. 9), and Harnack find bere an entirely dif- 
ferent transition from the Lord’s Suy per tothe an- 
nouncement of the denia), from that given in 
Matthew and Mark. But whence do they know 
that what was spoken ‘before the supper,’ was not 
perhaps an earlier prophecy of the denial of Peter, 
or a prophecy of the betrayal (Mat. xxvi,21 eg. ; 
Mark Xiv, 186q.; Luke xxi, 21 4g.; Jhn oxiil, 21 eq.), 
And © hat can they mention as the discrepancy inthe 
transilion, except that the close of the feast and 
the departure (to the Mount of Olives) are mentioned 
only in order to set the time for words of Jesus? 
The words themselves are more convisely given than 
in our first two gospels, But do not also writers 
compress the language, who are quoting words of 
Jesus from our canonica) Gospels? And whence, 
elsewhere than from our first gospel, which loves to 
correct the LXX translation according to the original 
has the rardgw tov roiéva, wai ta mpdpata 
Stacxopriodjoera (Zach. Xi, 7 ARIATMN 1, 
INST PIM (LAX: wardgare rove wouévag xai 


éxordoate ta mwoiuvia) come?* . . . Thewords 
of Peter also, Mt. xxvi, 38, Mark xiv, 29, have here 
bo independent meaning, are not introdnced with 
aroxpideic dé d Térpog elev, oF with 4 dé [érpox 
éon avrg, but, much more concisely by a genitive 
absolute, as only the occasion of the (second) proph- 
ecy of Jesus of the denialof Peter. Was not such 
@ construction the most natura) one for an author 
who was proceeding to speak of the prophecy of 
Jesus alter the farewe)l eupper—whether he wished 
48 @ siudent of the gospels, to keep the two prophe- 
cies apart, or in a fiery persecution after the middle 
of the second century to warn against apostasy and 
denial? For the latter case we may compare, per- 
hape, the Lpistola Canonica of Peter of Alexandria. 
And neither 4 aAeKtptwv nor its KoKnniser can make 
us give the preference to the prophecy of Jesus in 
this fragment, in comparison with the presentations 
ofit in Mat. xxvi, 84, and Mark xiv, 30, Isita 
happy way of taking the words of Jesus, to make 
him say that the cock shall twice crow (as if this did 
not happen every day, much oftener!), and Peter 
still sh all three times deny Jesus ‘to-day’?t I can, 
can count such a cock-crowing as an awakening 
ca} of Gospel study. It can only serve to warn us 
to vigilance in testing such discoveries,” 


Is Hilgenfeld indeed among the prophets? Or 
is it possible that the fragment does not, after 
all the confidence of its earliest publishers, 
come from a “lost” gospel? 

ALLEGHENY, Pa. 





* The force of this areument depends, of course, on 
our theory of the relation of Mark to Matthew. 


t This, of course, depends on Hilgenfeld’s recon- 
struction of the last line. 





Sanitary. 
THE STATE SANITARY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW JERSEY. 


In addition to the work being dune by its 
State Board of Health, the State of New Jersey 
has good reason to congratulate itself on the 
benefits resulting from the annual convention 
of the New Jersey Sanitary Association. It has 
just held its eleventh session at the State House, 
at Trenton, It brought together, as heretofore, 
most of the prominemt sanitarians of the state, 
and representatives of many of the Local 
Boards. In addition to valuable discussions 
that occur, the papers offered are generally of 
high value, the authors being selected with 
reference to their special knowledge of the sub- 
jects to be treated. At the first session, on 
November 19th, the first paper was by J. C. 
Bayles, M.E., of Orange, N. J., and editor of the 
Iron Aae. His subject was ‘“‘ House Drainage 
Requirements in Sanitary Codes.” It was 
claimed that most sanitary codes are too elab- 
orated in their specifications, and that the en- 
orcement is too often in great contrast with 
this particularity. Only essential things should 
be required, and the fulfillment of these should 
be secured. Mr. Bayles contended that all pipes 
in buildings, or under them, should be of iron, 
because, if properly coated, it is less liable to 
get out of order and more certain to be proper- 
ly laid than earthen pipe. He chooses pipes of 
four-inch caliber, weighing three pounds to the 
foot, and laid with a fell of not less than 
a quarter of an inch toa foot under buildings. 
He is opposed to any traps whatever on the 
main soil or sewer pipe in the house, and even 
would dispense with the trap just outside, now 
generally used as a water-seal between the 
house system and the sewer. His reason is, that 

thus both flueh and ventilation are better se- 
cured, and that these are the chief pledges of 
pure pipes, To his mind, the risk of ges from 
properly ventilated sewers is not to becompared 
with the risk from an inside system, with its 
flushing and ventilation checked by traps, Most 
authorities agree that there should not be in- 
side traps on the main house line, but claim 
that one trap on the outside does not interfere 
with proper flushing and ventilation, and that 
the water-scal is needed as a security against 
the ordinary sewer or cesspool air, His direc- 
ti® that the pipes, where passing through out- 
side walle, should bave spaces tbat will allow 
fur two or three inches of seitling, and that all 
joints should be fitted, filled, and calked with 
lead, 18 in accord with the approved method, 
The outline of code he proposed isshort, simple 
and effective, Dr, Henry Mitchell, the able 
Health Officer of Asbury Park, read an article 
on ‘ Methods of Sanitary Inspection of Houses 
and Premises, and the Remedies for the Evils 
Disclosed.” Recognizing the house as the unit 
of sanitary care, he showed that the inspector 

murt Lave considerable exyert knowledge, be a 
close and kind observer, and know all the de- 
tails of a real examination. The Books of 
Blanks now furnished by the State Board give 
a good outline. The time is not far distant 

when in this country the regular visits of the 
sanitary inspectcr will be welcomed and de- 
manded by every intelligent physician and house- 
holder. It was urged that men shonld put 
themselves in training for this calling. The 
greatest weakness of local boards of health is in 
the dearth of good inspectors, Dr. Mitchell 
gave an elaborate and accurate description of 
what a competent inspector would inform him- 
self about, and how he would acquire the neces- 
sary information as well as aid the househo'der 
in correcting errors, Dr. R. Wescott, of Eliza- 
beth, the President of the Association, in bis ad- 
dress presenttd ‘he reasons why pbysicians 
should also be sanitarians, and why the state 
should recognize the need and the economy of 
expenditure for health. He claimed that the 
gospel of cleanliness bas so much to do with 
public order and public morals that the physi- 
cian and the statesman should unite in efforts in 
this behalf. Reviewing the death rates of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey, he 
showed that the avoidable losses counted into 
thousands of persons, and bundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars, In estimating the loss to the 
state he calculated the loss of productive capaci- 
ty in sickness as well as by death, the larger 
sickness of many who recover, the loss of time 
in their case, the effects of invalidism, and said, 
that, even in this hard, cold view, the removal of all 
avoidable disease was the great privilege of econ- 
omists. He urged that the people be more fully in- 
formed as to the principles of health, and showed 
the present to be an opporiune time for the diffu- 
sion of sanitary truth, The address was not 
only a stirring appeal, but a careful presenta- 
tion of well-arrayed facts and well-ordered 
arguments in favor of sanitary administration, 
The Report of the Committee on School-house 
Inspection and Teaching of School Hygiene, by 
Professor Green, of Long Branch, and Prof, L 
Mackeon Watson, of Elizabeth, showed in what 
way & ecboo.-house and its premises can be 
thoroughly inspected. The teaching of school 
hygiene was not only insisted upon, but methuds 











and subjects illustrated. It is not anatomy and 
physiology that we want so much as practical 
drill in the details of sanitary care, so that 
teachers may teach it as if the children were ap- 
prentices, The embarrassments in “*The Col- 
lection and Removal of Garbage,” and how they 
were to be overcome, were presented by Com- 
missioner Raymend, of Brooklyn, He com- 
mended the Boston method; described the pat- 
ent boat, which unloads at the bottom and so 
prevents floatage, and directed how to secure 
division of garbage and the use of part of it for 
feeding swine. If only municipalities avoid 
contracting for the work, and enact a uniform 
system, it is made the policy of all householders 
to conform thereto, 

The Paper on “Ventilation of Sewers and 
House Drains,” by Rudolph Hering, C. E., of 
Philadelphia, urged the need of thorough ven- 
tilation and «xplained the methods best adapted 
to secure it. He advocated the venting of each 
important t rap at its crown, and the separation 
of the house system from the outside sewer sys- 
tem by an intervening trap. While admitting 
the value of some anti-siphonic traps in certain 
localities, he claimed the best reliance to be upon 
thevent. The changes which take place in tubes, 
by heating of air, by moisture, by the effect 
of winds, etc., were accurately stated, The 
paper elicited much discussion and commenda- 
tion. A valuable paper, by Prof, Geo. H. Cook, 
on artesian wells, with special reference to the 
determination of their availability along the 
New Jersey shore, closed the sessions of the As- 
sociation, This lest paper will be published in 
the State Geological R«port, and that of Mr. 
Hering in the Siate Health Report. 


Fine Arts. 
THE AUTUMN ACADEMY FXHIBI- 
TION. 


Tue Autumn exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design has now become one of the 
most importent events of the art year. When 
first proposed, some five years ago in the Academy 
Council, the i€ea met with much opposition, and 
the argument was advanced that there would be 
few canvases sent in, expecially by the stronger 
pointers, whose custom it was to return to the 
city only when frost and snow forced them to 
do so; ard not until then to work up the ma- 
terial gathered during the Summer and Fall 
months into finished pictures. This statement 
had much weight, and had it not been for the 
continued pressure brought to bear by the 
artists and art public upon the managers of the 
Academy, would have effectually disposed of 
the matter. It was finally and wisely resolved, 
however, to make a trial ;and accordingly, in 
October of 1882, the first Autumn exbibition 
was held. Notwithstanding its early opening, 
and the failure of representation by many of the 
better men, as bad been predicted, the exhibi- 
tion met with tufficient public support and en- 
couragement to justify its being held the next 
year. This second exhibition was an improve- 
ment on the first. The stronger painters found 
it to ibeir interest to return earlier to the city 
and send in their works, and with still greater 
success last year. The presentexbibition, which 
opened to the public on Monday last, inspircd a 
large amount of pleasureable anticipation and 
interest, which combined to make it in every 
way an important event in the worldof art. 

The exhibition numbers some two hundred 
more canvases than were hung last year, ne- 
cessitating the use of the north and northwest 
galleries for the first time since the Autumn 
show has been held. While the general average 
of the pictures accepted and bung is undeniably 
higher than that of the preceding Fall showings, 
and compares very favorably with that of the 
last Spring exhibition, it is greatly to be ques- 
tioned whether the Hanging Committee, who 
also act as the Jury of Admission, would not 
have done more wieely to have diminished the 
quantity, and thus improved the quality of the 
exhibition as a whole, even bad they to still 
keep the two galleries above mentioned closed. 
There are certain large canvases—some, we 
grieve to say, by academicians and associates— 
and a host of emall and mediocre works, which 
could bave been kept out greatly to the benefit 
of the Academy, the exhibition, and the many 
really strong and good works hung. Much is 
expected of a hanging committee, which 
chances, by the fate of the method of alphabet- 
ical rotation, to number among its members such 

painters as Winslow Homer, George Inness, Harry 
Chase, and Alfred C. Howland; and while these 
genticmen and their associates have certainly 
hung the works accepted to the best advantage ; 
and have for the first time in the history of 
academy exbibitions, subordinated, as far as 
possible, the glaringly bad canvases of certain 
well-known and antiquated painters, who claim a 
definite amount of line space, in accordance 
with an equally antiquated rule of the institu- 
tion, they have, nevertheless, it would seem, 
shown decided weakness in not putting an effect- 
ual bar to the stream of small and poor pictures 
that bave been poured in upon them. It isto 
hoped that this fault may be remedied next year, 














‘country scenes. 








which can easily be done, if the members of the 
committee will put all thought of filling every 
gallery out of their minds, and make quality and 
not quantity the standard of the exhibition, 

Of the 675 paintings hung this year, the 
South Gallery contains the best examples, with 
one or two solitary exceptions. There are a few 
good canvases in the West Room, fewer still in 
the Northand East Galleries, and little of any 
note in the Northwest room and the corridor, 
Landscapes form the vast majority of the works 
shown, and the motives of the majority of these 
are drawn from the Autumn season and it, 
There are a few portraits and 
a comparatively small number of genres, while 
marines are decidedly in the minority. The 
younger school of landscape painters, are, on 
the whole, well represented; such ariists 
as W. Bliss Baker, C. Harry Eaton, 
Chas, Warren Eaton, J. Francis Murphy, Bruce 
Crane, and M. de F. Bolmer, all having charac- 
teristic examples, Of the older men, Winslow 
Homer and George Inness are strongly repre- 
sented, while Edward Gay, who has heretofore 
been rather in the rear ranks, makes a bold 
stride to the front in a masterly large canvas, 
‘*Washed by the Sea.” Among the figure paint- 
ers, F. 8. Church, Percy Moran, Gilbert Gaul, 
F. D. Millet, J. G. Brown, and Wm. Morgan 
lead, while a comparatively new aspirant for 
artistic honors, Margaret W. Lesley, of Phila- 
delphia, is well up to the front. Of the marine 
artists, F. A. Silva, F. K. M. Rehu, and M. H. 
De Haas are best represented; and in portrait- 
ure, Daniel Huntington, Felix Moscheles, and 
Wilson de Meza stand pre-eminent. It is im- 
possible in this first brief sketch to do more 
than outline the general character of the exbi- 
bition, which, as has been premised, is on the 
whole interesting, strong and encouraging. 
Discussion and description in detail of the more 
prominent works must be left until next week, 
Suffice it here to say that a visit to the galleries 
will well repay any one interested in the devel- 
opment and progress of American art, 








Drience. 


Tue Nautical Almanac office has just pub- 
lished in very handsome form the results of the 
recent investigations of Professor Newcomb 
and Professor Micheleon upon the velocity of 
light. In 1879 Professor Michelson, slightly 
modifying the method that Foucault had in- 
vented in 1860, and executed in 1862, made at 
Annapolis a new determination which far ex- 
ceeded in accuracy anything ever done before. 
Foucault’s result in 1862, was 298,000 km. 
per second. Cornu, in 1874, by a different 
method, got 298,400, and in 1878, by a repetition 
of the work, 300,400. Michelson’s Annapolis 
result is 299,910 km. Before it was known that 
Michelson wes at work upon the matter, Pro- 
fessor Newcomb had taken it up and had secured 
a government appropriation of $5,000, upon the 
recommendation of committee of the Academy 
of Sciences. After Michelson’s work appeared, 
it was concluded that it would still be worth 
while to go on with the determination, as the 
apparatus was partly fivished, and the method 
to be used differed in some details; but the 
co-operation of Michelson was secured, and the 
observations and results given in the present 
volume belong to two independent series of 
operations in the years 1880, 1881, and 1882—one, 
under the charge of Profersor Newcomb bimeelf, 
at Washington, and the other at Cleveland, 
Ohio, where Professor Michelson is now con- 
nected with the Case School of Science, Pro- 
fessor Newcomb’s result is 299,860 km. Pro- 
fessor Michelson’s is 299,858, but depeads on & 
much smaller number of observations, The 
accordance is surprisingly close; far less than 
the probable error, which, according to Professor 
Newcomb, may easily be 25 or 30km. If we com- 
bine this value of the velocity of light with 
Nyren’s constant of aberration, 20/.492, we get 
for the solar parallax 8’’.794. 

As Professor Newcomb states in a brief pref- 
ace, it was hoped to reach a probable error a# 
small as 5 or 10 km., so that the distance light 
travels in a second might serve as a check upon 
our standards of length. For reasons stated in the 
publication, this degree of accuracy was not at- 
tained; but, as the result is abundantly good 
enough for all astronomical purposes, Professor 
Newcomb does not propose to repeat the experi- 
ments, though he expresses his willingness to 
co-operate with any one who will do so, and, 
moreover, expresses the belief that, with the help 
of past experience, and without any radical 
change in the apparatus, the precision origin- 
ally aimed at could be reached, 


...-The new alloy, known as “platinoid,” is 
essentially nickel silver, with the addition of 
from one to two per cent. of tungsten, The 
color is white, like silver, and the alloy retains 
& polish untarnished by exposure to the air for 
along time. It is found, also, that it has high 
degree of electrical resistance, with @ small 
amount of variation in degree with changes of 
temperature ; qualities which, it is claimed by 
electricians, render the alloy peculiarly suita- 
ble for the construction of galvanometers ap4 





resistance coils. 
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Music. 


Wire that pearl of romantic operas, ‘‘Lohett- 
grin,” as an inaugural, on Monday, followed by 
“Carmen” on Wednesday, and “‘ Le Prophéte” 
upon Friday, opera in German began, last week, 
at the Metropolitan, the second year of its reign 
here. ‘Chat it is a reign absolute, and one long 
and nobly to continue, no sensible and well- 
informed person will express the elightest doubt. 
It is foolishness to speak to-day of such a revolu- 
tion as being merely the outcome of caprice in 
popular taste, the heedless support of fasbion- 
able society, or any such superficial help, When 
such a change has been a gradual and intelligent 
process, then, aside from many of the artistic 


elements entering into its basis, when it takes 
hold upon plain, fundamental common- 
sense in art and human nature, axioms that 
children can be made to understand, then it is 
foolishness for prejudice to try and tight it, by 
making moutbs at what every one appreciates 
except itsown diminishing little faction. The 
“ Lohengrin” audience was splendidly brilliant. 
There was scarcely a notable household in the 
city unrepresented—the famil¥ boxes, sike Mr. 
Crammiles’s “ carrying double,” the parquet and 
balconies, acrush. In general respects the ex- 
cellent performance did not vary from some fine 
ones last season. Attention, before it began, 
centered on Herr Seidl, the new conductor, who, 
from the atart, showed himself exactly the man 
we looked for. The orchestra was perfectly 
drilled by him, to begin with, and he led 
it with a care, ease, absolute regard to 
the explicit directions or seatiment of the score, 
and, besides, maintained such entire rapport be- 
tween all the elements of the representation 
coming under his control, that it was easy to see 
why Wagner and Germauy have distinguished 
him a8 an opera conductor of extraordipary 
equipment and talent. Into the many and in- 
teresting variations noticeable in Herr Seidl’s 
readings of the score of * Lohengrin,” com- 
pared with those to which we have been accns 
tomed, it may be interesting to enter at a future 
date, when our space permits. Many such 
variori there were. An important point of this 
first representation was the débdt of 
Herr Stritt, one of the company’s prominent 
tenors. Horr Stritt is a handsome man, of 
less stately presence than Herr Schott, an 
extremely well-taught singer, and with a 
voice of more lyric than dramatic expressive- 
ness, The upper notes are not as full and vi- 
brant as Herr Schott’s ; nor is his personification 
a8 vigorons and individualized as that artist’s, 
Nevertheless, he sustains the réle with enough 
dramatic impressiveness to make fine effects on 
the audience (especially in the Third Act), and 
as a singer he is superior to any Lohengrin 
Italian or other, New York has heard, in combin- 
ing breadth with finish of musical interpreta- 
tion, His success was complete. Frau Krauss 
and Fraul. Brandt, as Elsa and Ortrud, repeated 
impersonations of rare and rarely-contrasted 
excellence, with which last year made the city 
familiar, and Herr Robinson was again a 
stately and sonorous King. The stage pictures 
Were a8 blazing with color and light and general 
gorgeousness as last year, In the smoothness 
and mechanical perfection with which the acces- 
sory features of the performance were carried 
out, the new stage-manager, Herr Habelmann, 
gave most satisfactory earnest of what we are to 
expect of him. Ou Wednesday night Fri. Leh- 
mann made her first appearance as Carmen. We 
prefer to postpone detailed comment upon her 
qualities as a singer and actress until next week, 
when she will have been heard in Goldmark’s 
“Konigin von Saba,” the first great novelty of 
the season. Enough to now say that on Wednes- 
day, Mme. Lehmann evinced herself a woman 
of marked personal dignity and beauty, with a 
voice of exceptional rich ; purity,and round- 
nhes?, and an actress of unquestionable magnet- 
ism and unconventionality, Her Carmen 
lost nothing by comparison with Mme. 
Galli-Mané or Mme. Hauk’s familiar im- 
personation, while quite unlike either’s, Herr 
Sylva made his déhit as Jean de Leyden on 
Friday. He hasa very robust tenor, employed 
with good method and as if there wae much more 
voice than he felt called on to use even in trying 
passages. His is a tenor without much warmth 
or dramatic feeling, so far as could be judged 
on this evening; but there is an artistic qual- 
ity avout his singing that makes up for much 
that the voice lacks, He is a strikingly per- 
sonable man. As an actor, Herr Sylva is 
either emotionally deficient, or else he adberes 
to a conception of the Anabaptist leader that 
exaggerates the abstraction and fanatical ab- 
sorption of his spirit. Meyerbeer’s ‘sumptuous 
Work was mounted wich much spectacular pomp. 
Fraul. Brandt repeated her moving’ portrayal of 
Fides, The audience numbered about four 
thousand people, Altogether the German sea- 
on opens with much more to please us than 








s+..It is triily an unacodstomed and welcome 

occurrence to read the name of Pergolese on a 

program, as responsible for the major part of 

ah evening's musidal entertainment. But there 

it was, plain to be seen on that offered by the 

initial concett of the Henrietta Beebe Quartet, 

which attracted a fine-sized and exceedingly 

select audience to Chickering Hall on Saturday 

evening. The “Stabat Mater” of the famous 

Italian church-composer formed the second por- 

tion of the evening’s music; and it was an 

honor to any organization to have selected such 

a work, 80 studied it, and to give it in so per- 

fectly artistic and tasteful a style, Especially 

is it an honor in these latter days when choosing 

classical, ecclesiastical music, and singing it as 
it ought to be sung, seem affairs altoge' her dis- 

pensed with. Atter some miscellaneous num- 
bers in which the Quartet (Miss ’' Beebe, Mrs. 

Sarah L. Anderson, Mr. W. H. Lawton and Dr. 

Carl Mariin) bore part, the “ Stabat Mater” was 
taken up and listened to with the great- 
est attention and pleasure. The version 
was used one which greatly elaborates 
Pergolese’s original one, as orchestral 
accompaniments of great freedom and the ad- 
dition of tenor and bass parts were added, by 
Heller of Leipzig and the Slav composer, Lyoff. 
In fact, it would be difficult to utihze the work 
acceptably, in a concert, as Pergolese wrote it. 
Our only objec‘ions to this version are the ad- 
ditional wood wmd parts for which Lvoff is 
responsible. Tie Quartet is a remarkably etti- 
cient and well-balanced one; and its interpre- 
tation of Pergolese’s music was a complete 
pleasure. Miss Beebe’s fine, pure soprano and 
elegance of phrasing again won her hearty com- 
pliments and applause. A specially well- 
selected little orchestra was directed in the 
**Stabat Mater” by Mr. R, L. Herrmann, who is a 
not less charming accompanist than efficient 
leader. There were many prominent persons 
in the musical and social world among the 
audience. The next concert of the Quartet will 
be looked forward to with pleasurable expecta 
tion, in remembrance of this. 


....Mr. Thomas’s last Popular Matinee offered 
a very enticing program; and, although it was 
Thanksgiving Day, when one is supposed to be 
betier in the bosom of his family than anywhere 
else, the Academy of Music was so crowde:! that 
it was difficult for late-comers to get seats. Mr. 
Rafael Jose ffy played three times, and it was 
probably his seductive legerdemain at the piano- 
forte that greatly increased the holiday audi- 
ence. Abert’s orchestrized version of a Bach 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, Mozart's delight- 
ful E Flat Symphony, Schumann’s A Minor Con- 
certo and Rubinstein’s patriotic ‘‘ Triompbale” 
Overture are the chief pieces. The playing of 
the crisp Bach Fugue was particularly 
to be commended; and the Mozart Symphony 
sent off as trippingly as possibile. Mr, 
Joseffy appearsd to characteristic and nat- 
ural advantage in whatever he had to do, with 
delicacy of execution and that wonderfui neat- 
ness for which few pianists can rival bim. The 
great Schumann Concerto is not a work which 
sets him in his best light before his public, ad- 
mirably as he plays much of it. His performance 
of Liszt’s “ Ruins of Athens” Fantasia ani of 
a transcription of a Schubert Marche Militaire 
afcerward was, however, another illustration of 
amazing fluency of technique; and the house 
recalled him again and again, Mr. Thomas will 
restore again his old and pleasant custom of 
* Composer's Nights,” by Beethoven and Ber- 
lioz evenings, this and next week, Between this 
Popular Series and the regular Philharmonics 
there is practically no choice for the gen- 
eral public. The quality of performance is 
identical in the smaller and larger instrumental 
forces. 


...-Mr. Mapleson abruptly closed his Italian 
opera season Jast week, without completing the 
announced number of nights, and is preparing 
to enter upon his Westernengagements. There 
has been from the beginning of the month a 
good deal of friction between him and the stock- 
holders of the Academy of Music, These dis- 
agreements at last had certain practical and de- 
visive outcomes. Last week “Fra Diavola” was 
tbe most attractive performance so far; a very 
bright and on the whole meritorious produc- 
tion of an old favorite, which went off with 
capital snap and spirit. Mme. Fobstrém is a vi- 
vacious Zerlina as to her acting; and her fresh 
voice and vocal style suit Auber’s music well. 
Signor Ravelli was a fascinating bandit. The 
Beppo and Giacomo of Signori Del Puente and 
Cherubini were alike pieces of very admirable 
fooling and entertained the large audience 
vastly. The orchestra aod choras did smooth 
work; and the charming old oper® evidently 
pleased everybody, as it has good right to do for 
decades to come 


...-This week is the first of the German 


operetta “ Pfingstem «in Fioretiz” (edlling it 
“‘Amorita”) in succession to’“Ninom” “The 





last year; and doubsless its fort hte will 
succemsive friamphe, —s 


Opera. The Casino has produced Czibulka’s’ 


The Suntlay-sehoot. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 13TH. 


THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR.—Isatan ut, 
1—11, ‘ 


Nores.—The lesson is about the Servant, pri- 
marily the godly remnant of the people, but 
used also for the coming Christ. “Who 
hath believed?"—Few have believed the good 
néws his prophets tell. « The arm of the 
Lord reveuled.”—The revelation comes to those 
who believa the report. ** He shall grow 
up.”—The Servant spoken of in the previous 
chapters, Christ.———"‘A lender plant,” ‘a root 
out of adry ground,” a sucker, or shoot, from 
a root growing fecbly. So Christ seemed to the 
Jews.—-“No form nor comeliness.”—This does 
not mean that Christ had no personal beauty of 
feature, but that his appearance and station did 
not attract notice and respect. We have no 
knowledge of his personal appearance,- 
“‘ Despised and rejected of men.”—Thisa was 

abundantly fuifilled by bis rejection by the Jewr. 

“ Wounded for our transgressions.”— 

Count the number of expressions in these verses 

for the relief of our punishment by Christ’s 

sufferings. Itis expressed in eleven different 

ways, How this reli-ves us we are not fully 

told, only that, with his stripes, we are 

somehow healed, How Obriat’s suffering 

affects God is not our concern, Our duty 

is that it shall affect our hearts with peni- 
tence and love, * He opened not his mouth.” 
~—And yet twelve legions of angels were waiting 
for the word, ** He was taken from prison 
and from judgment.”—Taken cap ive and killed 
by oppressive judgment. “ Who shall de- 
clare hia generation?” Why should apy one 
keep record of an unknown, unhonored, childless 
malefactor? ** Cut off out of the land of the 
living."—By a violent death.——‘“ With the 
wicked." —The two thieves. “ And with the 
rith.”"—In the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, 
“Jt pleased the Lord to bruise him."— 
This was God’s plan, after all, and not man’s. 
** He shall see his seed.” - After all, men 
shall tell his generation, his spiritual children, 
whom be shall see as he prolongs his days. 
“ Travail.”— The pain which has given birth to 
spiriual children. * Shall. be satisfied.” — 
With their number, * Shall justify many.” 
—This repeats the promise of the numerous 
seed, ** With the great.”—He shall havea 
glorious victory, like heroes in battle. 
++ Because he had poured out his soul,” etc.—The 
vastness of his victory comes out of the vastness 
of the sacrifice. If he bore the sins of many, 
many will be his children. 

Instruction.—Whence but from God could 
have come so perfect a description of Jesus 
Christ, written seven hundred years before his 
birth? The Bible is from God. 

Tne prophet asks, Who hath believed our report? 
The disciples asked our Lord, Are there few chat 
bs saved? ‘I'he question is not to be answered in 
the discouragement of a beginning work, The 
end will show that Christ shall be satistied with 
the multi:udes of his redeemed, 

But, how can they believe, asks the Apostle, 
exceps tucy hear? ‘Then it is our duty fo make 
them hear, to preach the Gospel, to send the 
preacher, 

Is 18 a great grace to be able to see the good, 
and luve it, when otaer men do not see it. Keep 
your heart sensitive to good, wherever it is. 
Love it everywhere. 

The Jews despised Christ. Even now too 
many people despise him, They see nothing in 
him to make them accept and serve him. Who 
of us takes Christ actually as our Master, to 
obey bim? 

It is our sins that compelled Christ to suffer 
and die. But for them he need not have offered 
himself. Think how hatefal sin is to require 
such a sacrifice. 

It is Christ’s love for us that brought him 
down from Heaven, and nailed him to the Cross, 
Shall not we answer love fur love? 

Ic ia Christ’s sacrifice aod death that provide 
for our ransom. No other sacrifice could bave 
done 1t, Thac heart is bard indeed that will 
not receive him. 

Sin and guilt are universal. All we have gone 
astray. There is one guilt, one ill desert, one 
saivation. 

Christ resisted not. The reason was that for 
this cuuse hé came to that hour, that he might 
suffer. We may sometimes resist evil to others, 
but it 18 Oftener a duty to submit to evil to our- 
‘selves. 
i Humble, unresisting goodness gets the vic- 
‘tory at last. From the Cross to the rich man’s 
tomb ; irom the tomb to the throne of God. 
It does not follow, becauee a man suffers, that 
| God is punishing him for his sins. Good men 
‘ suffer for others’ sins, for their children’s sins, 
or because it is God’s wise pieasure, Job and 
Christ are examples. Its Bildad who imagines 

all God’s chastening providences to be punish- 
‘ments, » aid 

Too co! shall 
Ray yy rac or Toe 

wor: sbalibe tuitof bis anowkdge. Be sure 
























































Mikado” still sttiusél thé towh “who éhjoy the 
vivacities Ofttie Mesirs. Gilbert and Sullivan. 


nisl Reyer 


haptiér, 
ADAMS, J. Q., Lewiston, accepts cali to West’ 
Buxton, Me, 
AMBROSE, J. E., Reedsburg, Wis., resigns. 
CHENEY, J. F., accepts call to Bairds; Gai 


COOPER. F. H., Preston, Conn., accepts vali te 
East Marion, L,I. ti 


CRANDALL, J. M., Union, accepts call to Whit~ 
ney’s Point, N. Y. 


GAMBLE, G. H., ord. at West St. Paul, Minn. 
GERALD, E. M., accepts cull to Croton, N. J. 
HUNT, 8. H., Amenia, accepts call to Freeport 
N. ¥. 

LEE, P., accepts call to Navesink, N. J. 
MELL, P. H., D.D., Bairds, Ga., resigns. 


ea a Tuomas, D.D., called to Franklin, 
nn: 


RUSSELL, W. R., Ord, Neb., accepts call to Con 
cordia, Kan. 


SANDERS, W. L., Moline, Iil., resigns, 
SAWTELL, Henry A:, D.D., died recently, 
STOTT, Anruur, Denmark, Ia., resigns. 


wegen Jonas, died recently at Bristol 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
BEALE, Cuarres H., Cadillac, called to Lane- 
ing, Mich, 


BEARD, Witu1am H., South Killingly, called 
to Scotland, Uonn, 


BRODHEAD, Wuuuam H., 
called to Waketicld, Mase. 


CHANDLER, W. H., accepts call to Plymouth, 


Newark, N. J., 


paaenae J. B., accepts call to Oxford; 

DD. 

CLIFTON, J. J., accepts call to Aurelia, Ia, 

COBURN, Wic11am, Hennepin, IIl., resigne. 

COMSTOCK. D. W., Oakland. accepts call to 

Sloan and Sargeant’s Bluffs, Ia. 

CRAWFORD, Auseat &., Provo, Utah, accepts 

call to Raga, N. ¥. 

CURTIS, Cmarntes H., Hartford Seminary, 

called to Sumoer Hall, N. Y. 

EDWARDS, J. 8., accepts cali to Jefferson, O, 

FEEMSTER, W. J., accepts call to Waubansee, 

Kan., for one year. 

HALL, A., Plainville, called to Chester, Conn, 

HMANAFORD, Howarp A., of Bedford, aceepte 
call to First ch., Middleborough, Tahoe 

HOPKINS, Henry, Kansas ‘City; Mo., called to 

North Adams, Mass, 

HOWARD, J. T., Stockholm, accepts call to 
Pitcher, N, Y. 

HYDE, Caanwzs, accepts call to Paris, Tex. 

JONES, Faanxure C,, Manitou, Col., accepts call 

to Hiydesviile, Cal, 

pomsecs. J. W., De Soto, accepts call to Jop- 
in, Mo. 

MoKEAN, Joux, Herndon, Va., resigns to ac» 
cept call to Interlacben, Fia, 

MOMGR, U. O., Yale Seminary, accepts call to 
Exugte Rock, Conn. 

MUNGER, Taxopone T., inst. in United ch,, 
New Heven, Conn., Nov. 19th. 

NILLSON, Ente, ord. pastor Swedish ch,, Wor- 
cester, Mass., Nov. 19th. 

NOROROSS, Lansine P., Bloomer, Wis., resignai 
Goes to Evansville, Wiz, 

NORTHROP, C. A., accepts call to First ch., 
Norwich Town, Conn, 

PARKER, John D., Fort Hays, transferred to 
Fort Ruey, Kan. 

PINCH, Pzansz, Baraboo, Wis., accepts vall to 
Cleburne, Tex. 

RANKIN, 8. G. W., Glastonbury, Conn., sup 
piies during Winter at Plymouth, Conn, 

a “om Grorar W., Stuart, called to Osage, 

A. 


SCOLT, Grorox H., accepts call to First ch., 
Ipswich, Mass. 


ea JosErH, accepts cail to Bar Harbor, 
6. 


WHEELER, Rosert T., Brooklyn, N. Y., called’ 
to Talcott Street ch., (colored) Hartford, 
Conn. 

: PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BANNIBSIER, Amos, address, during December, 
Nevadavilie, Col. 

BLANCHET, Cugment T., appointed rector of 
8. Sacrament’s ch., Boltec, N. ¥. 

COX, D. W., Tr t, 0., pts call to Weat 
Pitwston, Penn. 

FAUCON, Jas. P., address, Brick Church, 





pen W. W., Hackensack, called to Orange, 


HOOPER, Josern, accepts charge of missions at 
Newport and North Troy, Vt. 


LLWYD, J., accepts position in All Saints Ca- 
thedrat, Milwaukee, Wir, 
MARTIN, T. D., Jr., address, 212 West 2ist 8t., 


N.Y. 

MOURHOUSE, A. B., takes charge of Oh. of 
the M-asiab, Glems Palle, N. Y. 

RICE, Srencen M., D.D., Holy Trinity, Jersey 


itv, N. J., resigns. 
STREET, Groncz C., address, Winter Park, 


Fis. 

TORTAT, A. E., Gettysburg, removes to New* 
ton Square, Penn. 

WHITE, F. W., og rector of Emanuel ch., 


um, Dn. 
YOUNG, JouN Fuexmay, Bishop of Florida; 
died recently, aged 85, 


| BLACK, E., accepts call t Archer, Fis. 
arin Hotta G., inst, pastor at Canton, 


} N. ¥., Nov. 19th. 
DAVIS, W; 8., Ottawa, accepts call to Parsousy: 





| ame ae shall prev.4i; aud we, too, if we are. 
with it. 


 POREEY, ord,at Honesdale, Penn,,. 
on his ' 
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School and College. 


Iv the annual examination of conscripts in 
Belgium it was found that only six per cent. 
had never been to school, and between sixty and 
seventy per cent, had attended for at leaat four 
years. Abvut seventy-five per cent. were abl 
to read and write, and yet only twenty-three to 
twenty-eight per cent. were good in writing and 
reading. In numeration and addition sixty- 
three to sixty-seven per cent. were good; in 
multiplication thirty-seven to forty-seven per 
cent, were good; in division only eleven to 
eighteen per cent. In 1883 the simplest ques- 
tions in weights and measures were solved by 
forty-three per cent.; a small increase of 
the difficulty reduced that per centage to four- 
teen per cent, Thirty-one per cent. did no 
know what a square was. Forty-nine per cent. 
did not know where London was. Forty-»ix per 
cent. could not name two countries in Europe. 
Seventy per cent. were in absolute ignorance of 
the four cardinal points. Only seventeen per 
cent. knew the use of a plumb-line, and fo ur 
teen per cent. that of a thermometer, Sixty- 
four per cent. did not know whether Moses or 
Obrist lived first. Eighty-four per cent, could 
not name a single celebrated Belgian. Ninety- 
six per cent. knew no one fact in connection 
with the Spanish dominiun in Belgium. Sixty 
per cent. were unable to say which side lost at 
Waterloo, In Switzerland the educational 
results were litile bettcr. Only fifty per cent. 
of the Swiss contingent attained marks indicat- 
ing a position considerably below mediocrity. 





....The annual meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Cornell University was held at the Cornell 
Free Library Building on Nov. 20th, Among 
the business transacted was the passage of a 
university statute whereby any professor, or as- 
sociate or assistant professor, who has been 
seven yeers in the service of the university, may 
have a year’s vacation with half salary. Henry 
W. Sage, Chairman of the Board, gave $60,000 
to endow a chair in moral philotophy and ethics, 
$10,000 being to erect a residence for the occu- 
paut of the chair and $50,000 for investment to 
pay his salary, This professor will be selected 
by the President of the University and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board of Trustees, 
subject to the approval of the founder of the 
chair. The usual appropriations were made for 
thecoming year, The matter of raising pro- 
fessors' salaries was referred to the President 
and tie Executive Committee, 


--»»The State School Commissioner, of Geor- 
gia, has issued his report for 18°4—'85. The 
school attendance in 1884 was 287,411, an in- 
crease of nearly 31,000 over the previous year, 
The entire amount expended on a school popu- 
lation of 507,861 was, for 1884, $608,172. The 
school enroliment is little more than one-half, 
and the school attendance is scarcely more than 
one-third, the school population, The schools 
are kept, on an average, about three Months a 
year. The colored people pay taxes on more 
than six million dollars’ worth of property, and, 
according to the report, nearly meet the expense 
of the colored department of the school system. 
But they are not represented on the boards of 
edacation, There are in the state 891,482 blacks 
who cannot write, and 128,984 whites of the 
same class. 


..».»The new catalogue of Brown University, 
just issued, shows a total attendance of 289. Of 
this number there are sixty-one seniors, fifty 
juniors, fifty. four sopbmores, and seventy-four 
freshmen, Special attention is paid to metal- 
lugry, medical and agricultural chemistry, and 
the application of chemistry to manufacturing 
purposes, The chemical course not being con- 
fined to undergraduates, those who study civil en- 
gineering can aleo enter the laboratory. Toe 
three herbaria of the University contain not far 
from 88,000 epecimens, In the library there are 
62,°64 bound volumes, in addition to a large 
pumber of pamphlets. There are about 100 
scholarships (sixty-four of $1,000 each) the 
income cf whivh is given to students needing 
money. 


...-About four hundred persons have availed 
themselves of the non-rmsident and port-gradu- 
ate courses of study of the Illinois Wesleyan 
Unive raity, at Bloomington. The first 1s an 
academic gourse leading to the degree of Bache. 
lor of Philosophy, and is intended to occupy 
about four years of study. Several courses are 
laid down leading to the degrees of M.A, and 
Ph.D. Admission to them is possible only for 
those who have received the degree of B.A., 
B.8., or Ph.B. The course leading to the de- 
gree of Pb.B., includes Euglish Language and 
Literature, Mathematics, History and Political 
ficience, Natural Science, Philosophy, Latin, 
Greek, German and French. 


....A friend of Dartmouth College has pur- 
chased and presented to the institution the 
valuable Rood estate at Lebanon, N. H, It isa 
most eligible corner lot, and only separated by 
an avenue from the new Rollins Ohapel. The 
name of the donor is withheld ; but it is under- 
gtood to be the Hon, Levi P. Morton, 





Hersonalitics. 


Anoruer charming story of Hohenzollern roy- 
alty and kindness is lately current. A very good 
thing happened soon after the imperial fish-laws 
were issued in Germany, sctting (like game laws) 
a given time during which the fish could not be 
caught. On the Kur-beaches the people heard 
of the laws with horror. They must spare the 
fish to starve themselves! So they sent a depu- 
tation to Berlin, with a giant for a spokesman ; 
and the deputation came and demanded an au- 
dience with the Crown Prince, as the protector 
of the German Fishery Society. The Crown 
Prince asked whether they had not applied to 
such and such a Government President, ‘tle was 
a very amiable man.” ‘That fellow,” the 
spokexman replied, “ don’t know daylight when 
he sees it! He says what’s law, is law. Hehas 
his beefsteak every day, and smokes his Havana 
after it! Butit we don't catch anything fora 
day, we have nothing to eat.” (The rough, pro- 
vincial German, a kind of Low-German, made 
this all more amusing and more obnoxious to 
the rules of etiquette.) The priuce laughed un- 
til he had to hold hia sides, and listened while 
the man described the situation. ‘On the sand 
of the beach nothing would grow any more than 
on the planks of this room.” te, the speaker, 
‘was a rich man there, because he had a cow.” 
The storms often hindered the fishers trom go- 
ing out, and that ** gave the fish time enough to 
rest.” Finally the Crown Prince promised to 
incercede for them, and wisned to dismiss the 
deputation ; but the spokesman said: ‘‘ Imperial 
Highners, I won't go without something written! 
We are poor people and have collected the 
money for the journey with great difficulty 
amongst ourselves. I dare not show myself at 
home without something written; otherwise 
they will not believe that I have spoken to the 
Crown Prince.” The Crown Prince said to his 
adjutant: ‘That fellow is all right.” And he 
gave hima letter, telegraphed at once to Kiéngis- 
berg, gave the deputation something to eat and 
drink, and paid their traveling expenses. The 
matter was then finally decided in favor of the 
fishermen, and the fish there ** have no rest.” 
But then the people do not starve either. 


...- Angelo Cardelia, an Italian who lives in 
a Nevada town, announces himself as the strong- 
est man in the world. His feats of strength are 
apparently accomplished by mere brute muscular 
force and very little art, such as some notably 
suong men confessed to studying and 
employing. Oardelia lately lifted, by the 
miudle finger of his right hand, a 
man weighing two hundred pounds, stoop- 
ing to the floor and putting the finger 
under the man’s left fuot 4nd raising him to a 
table, while two others ‘‘steadied” the subject 
with their fingers, on either side of him. 


...-An enthusiastic woman thus writes of 
Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox: ** Her friends faults 
are sacred to her, Lavieh in her praise, lenient 
in her prejudices, the cruel envies and narrow 
judgmenis of her sex toward one another are 
depressing to ber naturally bounding spirit. She 
loves warm hearts better than cold culture ; yet, 
after a full measure of experience with incom- 
passionate buman kind, she is untainted by 
either suspicion or bitterness.” 


..- It is said that a very prominent and 
wealthy American gentleman was for several 
years engaged to the Princess Caroline de Bows- 
von, who is just betrothed to Count Zamoiski. Di- 
plomacy interrupted the match first projected. 


...-4 memorial volume has been sent Miss 
Gordon containing an ijluminated address of 
sympathy, signed by the Princesses of Great 
Britain, Peereases, and the wives of Bishops and 
members of the House of Commons, 


....The Duke of Cumberland could live in 
Tom Tiddler’s ground if he were so inclined. 
His last legacy of gold and silver amounts to 
8ix tons from the Jate King of Hanover and the 
Duke of Brunswick, 


....Mr, George W. Cable has fairly *‘ pulled 
up stakes" fromthe South and its sandy bot- 
tom. He has just sold his Louisiana resi- 
dence, 


... Professor Sayce, of Oxford, will lend per- 
sonal and active help to the Egypt Exploration 
Fund and its work. He is now at Cairo, 


....Ex-Judge Kelley, who will soon be occu- 
pied with his thirteenth assumption of Congres- 
sional duty, is seventy years old, 


....King Thebaw’s royal elephant has trap- 
pings, used on state occasions, which amount 
to overa million dollars, 


..--The Prince and Princess Waldemar have 
been formally cut by all the Carhsat connection. 


-..-Archbishop Gibbons is spendiog his an- 
nual vacation with a sister in New Orleans. 


..--Prof, Goldwin Smith is much better, and 
is expected to slowly recover his strength, 


«+» Secretary Bayard is a great walker, and 
also rides horseback almost daily. 





Pebbles, 


...-Parachutes—Two duelists. 





--.-A roadbed is for the convenience of wheels 
when they are tired. 


...-A novel has just been announced with the 
title, ‘In Haying-Time.” We suppose it must 
have a grass-plot. 


...-Dr. Tanner says that, with the unaided 
eye, only about 5,000 stars can beseen. Dr. Tan- 
ner has evidently never been on skates. 


...-A Sioux chief is learning to ride the 
bicycle, and the final extermination of the abo- 
riginal race is now only a question of time. 


---+“‘Herr Professor, how do like my new 
tragedy?” ‘Very much, indeed. Especially 
the robbers. They are first-rate. In fact, they 
are the best thieves I ever heard of; even the 
words they speak are stolen from other books.” 


...-A fashion item says that great discretion 
must be used by wearers of horizontal stripes, 
as they are not becoming to any but very tall 
and slender figures, Persons contemplating a 
residence in the penitentiary should paste this 
in their hats, 


.-.-A disciple of Blackstone at Albany, Ga., 
was met carrying home a "possum. He was 
asked : ‘* Hello, J., what is that?” **’Possum !” 
** What are you going to de with him?” ‘I’m 
going to have a big ’possum supper.” ‘* How 
muny will be there?” ‘Two; me and the ‘pos- 
sum |” 


.... Mr. Isaacstein: ‘‘My frent, I sells you 
dot goat for seventeen tollar und a ca-vorter, 
und I will never dake a cent lear.” Customer: 
“What's the quarter for?” Mr. Isaacatein: 
**Vot’s dat ca-vorter for? Dot's my profit on de 
goat. You tink I can subbort a family, und 
give dot goods avay?” 


..-“*The young lady is in evening dress,” 
said one of Dr. Holmes’s friends as a rather 
elaborately dressed damsel stepped out on the 
hotel piazza to admire the sunset. “The close 
of the day, my dear sir,’’ remarked the witty 
professor. ‘That is Holmes-pun,” was the 
reply. ‘‘I am worsted,” concluded the poet. 


...**Did you hear that Goldbug, president of 
the Lambskin Mining Company, died last week?” 
asked one broker of another during a brief lull 
in the howling at the Exchange. ‘Ah! well, 
‘death loves a shining mark,’” quoted the 


other, ‘ Yes,” said No. 1, “but he hit a min- 
ing shark that time, What's offered for 200 
Atch?” 


.... Peddler (to woman at the door): ‘ Can I 
see your mother, miss?” Woman: ‘“ My 
mother?” Peddler: ** Yes, miss, the lady of the 
house, I have some beautiful articles that she 
will be glad wo see.” Woman (graciously): 
‘*Well—er—I am the lady of the house, sir, and 
if you will step into the parlor [ will be glad to 
look at what you have got.” 


....The barber’s motto— Cut and come again. 
I'he thermometer gains notoriety by degrees, 
so to speak. A chemist’s affairs are always ina 
state of liquidation. The butcher may be re- 
garded as u help-meat to the human family 
Cailors will give you fits, but it requires a law- 
yer to run up a suit, A motto which under- 
takers do not believe in—Live and let live. 


..+."'No;1 never could remember anecdotes,” 
said a busy merchant to a man of leisure, who 
called on him at his office. “I’ve too many 
other things to think of.” “ That's queer; why 
[ could sit right down and tell you stories for a 
week, without stopping.” ‘Indeed! Will you 
excuse me, as J am going out now?” ‘When wili 
you be back?” “‘In about aweek. Good-day !’ 


....Sunday-school Teacher: ** Now, children, 
we must bear in mind that between our last 
week's lesson and this quite a period of time is 
represented as having elapsed, During this 
time a very important event has taken place, 
Yes, Annie (noticing a little girl at the end of 
the class smiling knowingly), you may tell us 
what it is.” Annie: ‘‘ We've all got our Winter 
hats.” 


....-The Dublin Mail recently published the 
following communication from a correspondent : 
*T enclose a copy of an inscription in medieval 
Latin from a stone discovered during the exca- 
vations now proceeding at Cork Hill, near which 
stood a church dedicated to a saint and mission- 
ary known to the chroniclers by the name of 
Uncatus Ambulans. The inscription is as fol- 
lows: 

“I *SABILLI-HG@RES’ AGO 
‘FORTIBUS ES IN. ARO 
NOSCES * MARI * THEBE ‘ TRUX 
* VOTIS ‘INNEM ... PES * AN DUX,’” 
Upor this the Freeman's Journal observes that, 
though not versed in antiquarian lore, it offers 
a translation which may suit all purposes. Here 
it is: 
“TI say, Billy, here’s a go, 
Forty busses in a row. 
No, says Mary, they be trucks. 
Whatisin’em? Peas and Ducks.” 
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BY THOMAS ©. HOWARD. 





In the year 1836, thirty-nine years ago, 
a Methodist preacher, by the name of 
Floumoy, began that long, wearisome cru- 
sade that had its consummation 1n yester- 
day’s election in the city of Atlanta and 
county of Fulton. The old Georgian who 
can look back over that dreary waste of 
years, and recall the vicissitudes of this 
heady fight, is the only man capable of 
properly estimating the trials and rewards 
of the victory, The pioneer Flournoy was 
a rich man, and for a Methodist preacher 
a phemonenally rich man. He was in 1836 
perhaps the most extensive planter in this 
state, his crop of cotton including the cul- 
ture of 1,500acres. So, we see, this man of 
iron will, enlightened philanthropy and 
Christian impulses had money to back his 
opinions and all the prestige that the high- 
est character and social position could 
secure. As one of the mile stones, mark- 
ing the field of the Prohibition con- 
flict, we take Josiah Flournoy’s experience ; 
and it is suggestive enough. Religious 
people stood by, for the most part sympa- 
thizing in secret, and speaking words of 
encouragement in whispers. The politi- 
cians, without a solitary exception now in 
memory, objecting and discouraging, re- 
fused to have any complication with the 
movement, and the entire mass of our peo- 
ple cried out against the excitement as pre- 
mature. No temperance reformer in Geor- 
gia forgets how Mr. Flournoy was insulted 
in one of the old counties of the state by the 
whisky zealots,who derided his well-meant 
efforts and shaved his horse’s tail. Nor 
will the friends of temperance fail to recall 
the majestic person and bearing of Chief- 
Justice Lump, be, who with his brave and 
rare coadjutor, ‘‘old Uncle Dabney Jones,” 
took up the fight where the stout-hearted 
Floumoy left it. But there was no use 
it seemed, in continuing the effort to 
make the ascent of Niagara, and so 
for years all persistent and organized 
temperance work ceased. This, however, 
was only a surface indication. The fire thay 
the brave men we have named at- 
tempted to kindle had really taken hold of 
material that held it, and in all the years of 
apparent impunity and triumph for whisky, 
was eating its way into the very core of 
popular conviction. Now let us skip these 
years of discouragement and discomfiture, 
and come down to a very recent period. 

As the leaders of public opinion,the poli- 
ticians and pets of the people refused to pat- 
ronize the cause of temperance, the laity 
—as the people sometimes called the masses 
—begap the agitation of ‘‘ Local Option.’’ 
They claimed an equal privilege with the 
men who insisted on their *‘ natural right,” 
the liberty to love and drink whisky in 
their vicinage, to hate and reject it in their 
homes; and these recalcitrants against the 
rule of John Barleycorn obtained the priv- 
ilege from the law-making power to vote 
out rum.whenever the people wished to do 
so. The experiment was made here and 
there throughout the state, under the guid- 
ance of a spontaneous and enlightened be- 
nevolence; and in every solitary instance, 
we think, it may be roundly claimed 
there was perfect success and satisfaction 
in the trial. Friends of this grand reform 
hailed each other from hill-top and valley, 
and county answered back to county, till, 
at the assembling of our last legislature, 
more than eighty of these had given in their 
adhesion to the cause. Thus reinforced, 
we can well understand how the temper- 
ance man,in the Georgia Legislature, who re- 
membered the shaving of that horse’s tail im 
thedark days of Flournoy’s campaign should 
pluck up courage and assume the offen- 
sive. Upon the meeting of our last General 
Assembly, in July, the count of the oppos- 
ing forces was had, and it was placed be- 
yond all doubt that the time of redress and 
compensation had come, and that King- 
Alcohol’s reign in Georgia was ended. It 
required about forty days of vigorous, 
honest warfare for the Local Option Bill, 98 
it now stands upon our statute book, to oc- 
cupy its vantage ground. The large cities 
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in the state led the opposing forces, of 
course, and inch by inch was the ground 
contested. The retrospect of that fight and 
field will some day make a glorious chapter 
in the history of Georgia and some of her 
true sons. 
By a comfortable majority, the present 
bill was passed, which is to redeem the 
most of our people from the curse of 
drunkenness, and leave the scattered ex- 
ceptions standing out in the most cbeerless 
isolation. This bill provides that, upon the 
application of one-tenth of the voters of a 
county, the Ordinary shall, after forty days 
publication, order an election ‘to deter- 
mine whether or not such spirituous liquors 
as are mentioned in the Sixth Section of 
this Act shall be sold within the limits of 
such designated places.” These elections 
are forbidden in any month in which gen- 
eral elections are held, ‘‘so that such elec- 
tions as are held uuder this Act shall be 
separate and distinct from any other elec- 
tion whatever.” The Act requires that 
the voter’s ticket should contain the 
words ‘‘For the Sale” or ‘‘ Against the 
Sale.” It is unnecessary to give the pro- 
visions of this Act in greater detail. Suf- 
fice it to say that our worthy Ordi- 
nary made the call for the election 
which occurred yesterday, observirg all 
requisite formalities, and made the most 
admirable arrangements for the voting. 
The registration showed a startling activ- 
ity, and a still more startling fecundity in 
the voting forces. Nearly 9,000 voters were 
registered for this city, and the liveliest ap- 
prehensions were excited when the calcula- 
tion was made which demonstrated that it 
would not be possible to receive more than 
two ballots per minute. With the voting 
hours attached to this precinct this rate 
would leave a large part of the registry 
outside of the ballot-box. The anxiety on 
this score was intensified by a report that 
a certain conspicuous champion of his 
side had said that he could sce but one 
way out of this difficulty, and that was to 
seize possession of the polling places and 
hold them till the vote was cast. This 
proved to be an unfounded report; and, to 
the honor of the state and the times, let it 
be recorded that, from the beginning to the 
close of the struggle, there was not as ill- 
conditioned and reprehensible an utterance 
as this made, 


The night before the clection furnished a 
showsuch as was never seen in Atlanta 
before. Both sides spent the larger por- 
tion of the night in mustering and parad- 
ing their forces, and then in feasting them 
It is reported that the Red Badge cohort 
established a ‘‘ Bull Pen,” as it was famil- 
iarly called, in which hundreds of colored 
voters were ‘‘corraled,” and from which 
they were brought to the polls Wednesday, 
under ** whippers in,” duly nominated and 
provided. The three barrels of whisky 
which were said to have been sent with 
the other creature comforts to the Pen, 
were, fortunately, seized by the police. 
And it wasa fortunate thing that, among 
other admirable arrangements and prelim- 
inaries, it was ordered that every house in 
the city, great and small, that dispensed 
liquor, should be closed on Tuesday, 
the day before the election, to remain 
closed till Wednesday night. The result was 
an argument that should have converted 
and won to the banner of temperance hun- 
dreds and thousands who saw for them- 
selves what the unwonted absence of whis- 
ky had secured for the peace and good order 
of the day. The writer looked in vain over 
and through the acres of seething, tumul- 
tuous human beings for one disorderly and 
intoxicated man. Such a sight was surely 
hever witnessed before in this state on a 
great election, and, for all that, probably 
never in any other state. For weeks before 
the election the most strenuous efforts 
were put forth by both sides. The person- 
nel of these sides were vividly and painfully 
contrasted. For days the most active and 
conspicuous speaker of the Anti-Prohibi- 
tionists was a colored man, who had distin- 
guished himself only a short while ago by 
& burning zeal in behalf of tem perance and 
Prohibition in a neighboring county. But 
this man had other—and alas very different 
—Ccoadjutors before the day of election. On 
the side of Prohibition it will ever be re- 
membered in Gorgia that no occasion, no 
Cause or interest of ours, ever evoked such 








a splendid series of oratorial displays as 
were witnessed here in behalf of the cause 
of Prohibition. The pulpit furnished a 
magnificent contingent; and let us ever re- 
member and honor the service rendered by 
the colored ministry. 


Wednesday, the morning of the election, 
was ushered in by omens of sorry cheer. 
A cutting north wind and flecks of snow 
dropping from a sky of inky blackness, 
indicated a trial of faith that some feared 
would chill the ardor of that side that was 
not working for material interests, and only 
for the good and elevation of mankind. But 
a fortunate improvement in the weather as 
the day wore on, and an unmistakable dis- 
play of the truest grit by the Prohibition- 
ists, reassured the doubting. By ten 
o’clock it was pretty well ascertained that 
at the Broad-street precinct the Blue-badge 
ticket was ahead, while at the Court House 
the Red or wet ticket was largely in the 
majority. Then it was plain that the coun- 
try precincts would at last decide. As 
some of these were miles off—one of them 
at least fifteen miles—all sorts of rumors 
kept the minds of the great crowd in con- 
stant excitement and doubt. Large bets— 
some of them as heavy as #1,000—were 
offered and taken on the result late in the 
day. But all things must have an end, 
and so did this uncertainty. By six 
o’clock the news was all in, and the result 
of this great contlict—perhaps the most 
important that ever occurred in Georgia— 
showed that, out of the eight country pre. 
cincts, Prohibition carried all but two, the 
cily and county casting 7,642. The major- 
ities for whisky footed up 582, and for Pro- 
hibition 798, leaving majority for Prohibi- 
tion 216. Now let us remember the factors 
at play in this contest. One establishment 
in the city, it is claimed, had invested 
#190,000 in a brewery. Other houses in- 
terested in the sale of liquors iu Atlanta, 
were, it was said, contesting for the pres- 
ervation of between two and three millions 
of stock. One hundred and fifty petty deal- 
ers in liquors cried out agaidst the crueity 
and bad faith in taking away their means 
of support. The friends of common-school 
education, as they called themselves, de- 
nounced the ‘‘ dry party” for the robbery 
of #56,000 per annum, which the tax on 
liquor selling in the city now yielded the 
school fund, and piteous appeals were made 
in behalf of General Toombs, who—though 
it was said he was on his death-bed—would 
outlive his fortune if Prohibition _ pre- 
vailed, and, by the suppression of the 
Kimball House bar, ian which he was in- 
terested as a stockholder in the house, he 
would be made a beggar. It is believed by 
many very good men in our midst that 
many thousands of dollars have been made 
to play a part in this election and that in- 
terested outsiders—und vome as distant as 
New York and Chicago, have contributed, 
It was agreed by both sides in this election 
that there should be no challenges. This 
was a concession to peace; and many will 
say it was a wise concession. But it 
sounded at the very first mention as advan- 
tage all on one side. The party that began 
and ended its meetings with prayer and 
sacred songs was not exactly the side to 
profit by such an arrangement. There is 
some talk of a contest by the Alcobolites, 
and probably an appeal to our Supreme 
Court. But this is futile rage, and is flying 
in the face of the inevitable. Some of 
those most deeply interested in the issue 
declared their belicf in a majority for 
liquor of one thousand votes, and also their 
belief that anything less than one thousand 
votes would be a virtual defeat. 

ATLANTA, GA., Nov, 25th, 1685. 
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A PLEASANTs tory is told by Theodcre Stan 
ton in The Index, from a late Life of Victor 
Hugo: One day, when he was up for election, 
a delegate from one of the revolutionary socie- 
ties of Paris called, and in the name of his fel- 
low-members complained rather rudely of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s theistical ideas, ‘I would like to 
know,” said the delegate, ‘‘ whether you stand 
by us or the priests.” *‘‘I stand by my con- 
science,” answered the poet. ‘Is that your fi- 
nal answer?” began again the exasperated visit- 
or. ‘‘If so, it is very probable that you will not 
be elected.” ‘That will not be my fault,” ssid 





the candidate, calmly. ‘‘ Come, now,” continaed 
his self-appointed catechizer, ‘‘there is no mid. 
dle course. You must choose between us and 
God.” 
God!” 


‘“‘Well,” was the response, ‘I'll take 


Literature, 


The prompt mention tn owr Hat of “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub. 
Ushers for all volumes received, The interests o 
our readers will guide us in the selection of work: 
for further notice.) 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.* 








Ir is now more than eleven years since 
the first portion of these memoirs was 
given to the world in the Autumn of 1874. 
They consisted of a journal of the reigns of 
George IV and William IV; and, though the 
publication was arrested at the accession of 
the present sovereign, it was understood 
that there remained unpublished, copious 
memoirs by the same author, which were 
only withheld on grounds of temporary 
propriety. 

The freedom of the Queen herself in giv- 
ing the private annals of her life to the pub- 
lic has probably led the editor and custo- 
dian of these papers to hasten their publi- 
cation. They come down to the year 1851, 
and there yet remain unpublished the au- 
thor’s memoirs of the nine following years. 

The contrast between the two sets of 
memoirs now in the hands of the public is 
very great, but not greater than that be- 
tween the reigns to which they relate. The 
first Part is too highly seasoned for the 
purer taste of this age. Its salacious scan- 
dals and notices of secret intrigues and 
avowed immoralities cast a painful shadow 
on the page, and readily suggest the subtle 
considerations which moved the old paint- 
ers to draw lines of suppressed disapproval 
in the sternly serious features of their Muse 
of History. 

It is one of the brightest glories of this 
reign that it began in simple maiden purity, 
and has held that,tenor to the present 
time. Mr. Reeve notes the contrast in 
his preface, and makes a point of it in 
favor of the volumes now given to the pub- 
lic. He says: 

“In narrating the earlier passages of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, no such incidents 
occur. The Court was pure ; the persons of the 
Sovereign and her Consort profoundly re- 
spected. The monarchy itself has been 
strengthened in the last forty-eight years by a 
strict adherence to the principles of moral dig- 
nity and constitutional government. Nothing 
is to be found in any part of these Journals to 
impugn that salutary impression ; and they will 
afford to fature generations no unworthy pic- 
ture of those who have played the most con- 
spicuous part in the lust half century.” 

The memoirs give a more intimate ac- 
count of the Court and Government than 
any which have been published or which 
are known to be in existence, in this par- 
ticular surpassing the ‘‘Créker Papers,’ 
which have been noticed in our columns, 
and which have a different and independ- 
ent value of their own, as a Tory version 
of much the same history. 

Mr. Greville’s sympathies were with the 
Whigs, though it would be misleading to 
assign him either the position or character 
of a partisan. This character would be 
wholly foreign to his cool, critical, and de- 
liberate nature. Even the splendors of the 
Queen’s coronation do not take from him 
the ability to note the numerous blunders 
and confusions that marred the scene in 
the Abbey. He gives quite a catalogue of 
them; among them that ‘‘the ruby ring 
was made for the little finger, instead of 
the fourth, on which the rubric prescribes 
it should be put. When the Archbishop 
was to put it on, she extended the former, 
but he said it must be on the latter. She 
said it was too small, and she could not get 
iton. He said it was right to put it there; 
and, as he insisted, she yielded, but had 
first to take off her other rings, and then 
this was forced on; but it hurt her very 
much, and as soon as the ceremony was 
over she was obliged to bathe her finger in 
iced water in order to get it off.” 

The account of the announcement to her 
that her uncle was dead, and-that she was 
Queen, is not as full in details as others 
that have been published, but contains 
some particulars of great interest, and 
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which show the self-poise and careful train- 
ing of the young Queen. We are im- 
pressed in this portion of the narrative with 
a discordant note which makes itself heard 
between the lines. It is as if the spirit of 
the old Court lingered with Mr. Greville, and 
he was as yet unable to be so fully “off 
with the old and on with the new’” as to 
appreciate the position. He indulges in 
too many quiet flings at the Queen's 
mother, the Duchess of Kent. He makes 
the young Queen herself reproach her own 
simple but wonderfully wise training, by 
an allusion to her childhood as ‘‘sad.” He 
praises, with full hands, the Queen’s treat- 
ment of her mother, but insinuates that 
confidence was not perfect between them, 
and that the Duchess was far from being 
contented or happy. 

This is nothing more than an ungtnerous 
and very much limited version of the inev- 
itable painfulness of the situation, which 
the Duchess of Kent found no less bitter 
than it would have been to inferior natures, 
when she suddenly saw her own child 
raiged above her by all the difference which 
lies between a British subject and a British 
Queen. 

Nor does Mr. Greville prove himself any 
better able to read with prophetic eye the 
indications of character in the young sov- 
ereign, nor to decide on the direction she 
would take. She appeared to him inclined 
to push the royal prerogative; and he more 
than once in these early years is caught 
wondering whether a new Queen Bess had 
not come to the throne. 

She falls, however, at once into the hands 
of the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne; 
and we have in these pages what, no doubt, 
is a most faithful transcript of the current 
Court view of this matter, 

The notes on this point are full, vivid, 
and authentic, though we must hesitate to 
base on them Mr. Greville’s conclusions. 

Lord Melbourne was admirably fitted to in- 
gratiate himself with such a sovereign; and 
that he commanded her fullest confidence 
was shown, four years later, by the trans- 
port of tears which overcame her usual 
serene self-control when a Parliamentary 
crisis required a change in the ministry. 
But that she had a mind of her own, the 
immense pains which Melbourne observed 
in approaching her, proves. There is rather 
more than a trace of Court gossip, if not of 
Court malice, in Greville’s note that the 
Queen’s ordinary reply to every serious 
proposition, that ‘‘ she would consider the 
matter, and answer the next day,” was 
only her way of getting a chance to see 
Melbourne about it. He has, however, 
candor enough to add that Lord Melbourne 
asecrted that she habitually gave him the 
same answer. 


We have no space to dwell on the nu- 
merous episodes in these early years of the 
present reign, which have new light thrown 
on them in these pages. The reader will 
easily find them for himself. The memoirs 
are largely composed of matter of this 
nature. The author's eye does not range out 
into the country, nor among the people; nor 
does his mind take any serious hold of the 
deeper things that are at stake in the pub- 
lic life of the world. His mental habits are 
desultory. He indulges in pathetic self- 
criticism, but lacks moral force to bring 
himself up to the line. He bets on the 
races, an! at last wins £9,000, when it oc- 
curs to him that here is a chance to sell 
out and quit with a full purse. But he 
fears that, the old excitement gone, he can 
tind no other to put in its place, 

**The babble floats before, the specter stalks be- 
hind.” 
These qualities of the author impose on 
the book its most serious defects. It is 
limited in its view to Court and govern- 
mental circles, and blind beyond them. 
The reader will look in vain in these pages 
for any statement of the questions which 
agitated the nation, in the serious light in 
which the nation saw them. He has only 
a blind eye for the facts and atrocities of 
Jamaica Slavery, and a cold interest in its 
abolition. 

Every question appears to Mr. Greville 
strictly in the political aspect. Nothing 
comes forward in these pages even in 4 par- 
liamentary light. His interest in affairs 
nardly gets beyond the council chamber 
and the party chiefs. But; in relating what 
was done by them, and in describing the 
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various steps and stages of their advance, 
he bas no equal. He is no admirer of Sir 
Robert Peel; but the interior view given in 
his chapters of Peel’s relation to the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and the steps which 
brought nim te his final position, are not 
only of the highest intercst and value, but 
among the very best work done in the 
whole memoir. 

Tue impression given of Mr. Peel himself 
and of his political character is unjust and 
ungenerous. To attribute his bold and pain- 
ful change of position and defiance of his 
own party to nothing higher than a politi- 
clan’s love of office—and that too when he 
had already shown how little anxiety he 
had to bold it, both by refusing to take it 
and by laying it down rather than surren- 
der his gonvictions—is another indication 
of the smothering, blighting, and belittling 
influence of Court life on the generous sen- 
timents of minds that are formed under 
their influence and habituated to their in- 
terpretation of the motives that control 
human ac:ijon. 

But Mr. Greville had a quick eye for ali 
indications of power, and is neither tardy 
nor grudging in doing justice to the strong 
points of the men of whom he wrote. His 
position as clerk of the royal council 
brought him into close relation with public 
men, and gave him the right to expect and 
receive the confidences of men high in the 
administration of public affairs. He was 
never able, and probably never ioade the 
attempt, to shake himself out of the cool, 
critical mood. He writes of himself ex- 
actly as he does of others. With all his 
devotion to Lord John Russell, he bestows 
on him wo indiscriminate praises. He is 
as honest and artless in setting down his 
thoughts as a child, and does not care to 
suppress or to change what he had written 
earher when he finds afterward that he 
was wrong. It would be grossly mislead- 
ing to depend upon the notes of any one 
entry as his last or complete testimony on 
a subject. But, taking the whole together, 
the previous affirmations, the subsequent 
muodifications, and, in some cases, the con- 
tradictions of himself—as, for example, the 
earlier and the later accounts of Lord 
Ellenborough, and the line of policy pur- 
sued by him in the Afghan War—taking all 
together, the memoirs become the very best 
transcript that can be given of what was 
going on inthose years in the government 
circles. 

A great deal of light is thrown on the 
personal and public life of the Duke of 
Wellinatcn, und some of it isnew. We 
should also add that the volumes contain, 
in addition to these notes of English politi- 
cal life, others of a more genial character, 
which introduce the reader to the E: glish 
homes of fifty years ago, or even ramble off 
with him to the continent, and give him 
the touch and taste of life and opinion 
there. 

The volumes are rich in characteristic 
anecdotes, though not crowded with them, 
and ratber shy of the humorous element in 
the admixture. Mr. Greville does not 
spare his characters at all in illustrating 
them. He hammers Brougham, whom he 
greatly admires, unmercifully. He speaks 
of his speech in the bed-chamber affair as 
‘devilish in spirit and design, but of 
superhuman eloquence, and masterly in 
execution.” He quotes his cruel exclama- 
tion against the Duke of Wellington, then 
tottering with infirmity—‘* Westminster 
Abbey yawns for bim”; but he also quotes 
his more generous saying of the Duke 
‘*that man’s first object is to serve his 
country with a sword, if necessary, or with 
a pick-axe.” But, on another page, he 
does not scruple to fix on him the author- 
ship of the report of his own death, and 
notices Disraeli in this fashion : 

**Mr, Disraeli made his first exhibition, the 
other night, beginning with florid assurance, 
speedily degenera'ing into ludicrous absurdity, 
and being at last put down wich inextingnish- 
able shonts of laughter.” 

The speech alluded to here is the famous 
one in which he wound up by alluding to 
the ‘passion and recrimination of the 
noble Tityrus of the Treasury Bench and 
the learned Daphne of Liskeard, whose 
amantium ire had resulted in an amoris 
redintegratio, The house did notallow him 
to conclude the sentence, but drowned his 

pedantic oratory in shouts of laughter. 





SULLY’S PSYCHOLOGY." 


To one who has followed the course of philo- 
sophical discussion during recent years, it is 
clear that there has been a great chapge in the 
spirit of the disputants. The tremendous ad- 
vances of physical science naturally aroused in 
those to whom these advances were due a some- 
what arrogant feeling. a feeling which,in the 
case of the vast multitude of their irresponsible 
followers, manifested itself in offensive demon- 
strations. Flushed with the success achieved 
by their leaders, they conceived that every ex- 
tension of our knowledge of the material uni- 
verse wasa conquest from the domain of spirit ; 
and the more presumptuous among them did 
not conceal the hope that this process was to 
continue until the conquest was complete. Nor 
can it be denied that those whose most cher- 
ished beliefs were thus menaced, were at first 
somewhat unprepared with their defense. They 
were like an army equipped with muzzle-load- 
ing, smvoth bore muskets, when confronted 
with an enemy provided with repeating rifles. 
The artillery that had served its purpose against 
the assailants of the eighteenth century had 
become antiquated ; and it was not until some 
reverses bad been experienced that the neces- 
sity of adopting new weapons was clearly un- 
derstood. 

But, since the contest has been waged upon 
more equal terms, it has appeared that the 
issues are still the same that they have always 
been; and the champions of science, perhaps 
somewhat disgusted with the excesses of their 
camp-followers, are now calling their attention 
to the absurdities of bare materialism and the 
necessity of a modicum of metaphysics. The 
effect of the whole movement upon psychology 
has beep, in our judgment, extremely beneficial. 
Tne tendency toward specialization caused by 
the increase of physical research, has been felt 
in the study of mind ; and, although we may con- 
sider the labor expended in physiological inves- 
tigation to have thrown comparatively little light 
upon the important questions of mental science, 
yet the result bas been to draw the line clearly 
between subjects that require essentially differ- 
ent methods of treatment, It is now becoming 
common—although, perhaps, not yet in this 
country—to separate entirely metaphysics from 
psychology. Inthis narrower sense, psychology 
is simply descriptive of the operations of the 
mind, the carefully classified results of careful 
observation, It is obvious that the field forcon- 
troversy is thus greatly narrowed. The ques- 
tions of metaphysics—God, freedom, immortality 
—are of such transcendent importance that they 
arouse the strongest passions, and can hardly be 
diséussed without bias, Especially in works in- 
tended for the atudy of the young, the tendency 
of the teaching upon these subjects is a point 
concerning which educators feel the highest re- 
sponsibility, We need hardly say that their cau- 
tion, necessary though it be, has had an unfor- 
tunate effect upon the character of our text- 
books, The moral influence of their teaching 
has been too often attained at the expense of 
their scientific value. 

The work of Mr. Sully is constrncted with a 
full recognition of this difficulty and its remedy. 
From his ovher writings, we may learn some- 
thing of hia theological views; but from this 
book everything that could arouse religious con- 
troversy has been carefully excluded. Of 
course, & treatise upon the operations of the 
mind will suggest to the student the question 
what the mind is. The door is thus opened to 
the study of philosophy; but entrance is post- 
poned until due preparation has been made. Sv 
as to the relation between the mind and the 
body, Mr, Sully refuses to engage in metaphys- 
ical controversy. He observes that * there is a 
great deal of loose psychological thinking 
abroad, just now, under the guise of ‘ physio- 
logical’ psychology. It is supposed that to 
name the nervous accompaniments or conditions 
of a mental phenomenon is to explain it, But 
this is not so, To say that a sensation of light 
or sound is preceded by certain nervous actions, 
is not to account for it in the full sense. That 
the mind should be affected in this particular 
way by this kind of nervous stimulus, points to 
a distinctly mental eharacteristic which admits 





of no further explanasion, Similarly, the 
perception of a difference between two 
impressions—for instance, those of two 


colorsis not explained by saying that differ- 
ent nervous elements or processes are in- 
volved. The perception of difference at all ia 
something distinctly mental ; not to be explained, 
therefore, by any reference to nervous changes, 
No sound psychology is possible which does not 
keep in view this fundamental disparity of the 
physical and the psychival, and the consequent 
limits of the physiological explanation of mental 
facts.” 

We are glad to see that Mr. Sully lays 
stress upon the importance to teachers of the 
study of psychology. 1t has always been a 
matter of surprise to us that those whose busi- 
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ness was to be the training of the minds of 
others should not study the growth and develop- 
ment of mind with special reference to educa- 
tion. This book is intended to aid those who 
teach other subjects as well as those suggested 
by the title, and the author’s experience as an 
examiner at the universities of London and 
Cambridge has been of a nature to qualify him 
to meet their wants. We cannot devote space to 
a criticiam of its details, and it seems indeed to 
be of unvarying excellence throughout. We 
expected to be most interested in the discussion 
of sensation, that being the field in which Mr. 
Sully has distinguished himself ; but we do not 
observe that he has added much that is novel. 
The copious references throughout the book 
are an excellent feature, enabling any one who 
has access to a library to continue the investiga- 
tion of any topic withont the trouble of hunting 
up authorities in a catalogue—a labor peculiarly 
disheartening to young students. We know of 
hardly another descriptive treatise on this 
sc’ence that is at all suitable for a college text 
book ; and, as we have pointed out, the time has 
come for the separate study of psychology and 
metaphysics ; nevertheless we are compelled to 
say that Mr. Sully fails to be as interesting as 
he ought to be. His style is correct ; but it lacks 
life, and he is certainly deficient in expository 
skill. We should, for our own part, prefer to 
use Bain’s compendium, which is constructed 
upon substantially the same plan. Still Mr. 
Sully’s book is much fuller and in some respects 
more svitable to the needs of students. Upon 
the whole we can cordiallv commend it as im- 
partial, scholarly and complete; and we believe 
that no one who will make the experiment of 
using it as a text-book will regret his venture. 
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THIS MONTH'S MAGAZINES. 


In its re-drawn cover, we are tempted to call 
the Holiday issue of Harpers’ the best we have 
ever had—Holiday or other. The Christmas 
flavor is caught directly the magazine is opened, 
and the eye lights upon the beautiful wood-cut 
of Rafaello’s Granduca Madonna and the asso- 
ciated group of illustrations accompanying Dr. 
Van Dyke's paper, ‘‘ The Nativity in Art,” But, 
among the many other mentionable elements 
that make up the number, there are three to 
which we must refer, lettiug the rest pass—one 
biographical, two jn the department of fiction. 
Few persons outside of a limited circle of art- 
critics have known the little there was to know 
of the personal history of Léon Bonvin, pot- 
house keeper, Vaugirard peasant, and, by sheer 
gevius—if ever there was such a 
gift—a genre aud flower-painter of marvelous 
fidelity and beauty. Bonvin painted from 
the year 1857(iu hours of leisure from serving 
his customers!) until his suicide in 1866, He was 
little recognized during huis life, of course ; but, 
directiy he had hanged himself, was talked about 
as he deserved to be; and his water colors are 
now greatly sought. The two contributions in 
the way of fiction, alluded to, are both of a 
Christmas sort. One is Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’s ‘The Madonna of the Tubs,” as nearly a 
perfect and beautiful story as we remember to 
have ever read at this or any other season ; sim- 
ple, but told with marvelous art,and with a pathos 
pervading it that is,in many passages, irrisistibly 
affecting. The companion piece to it is Charles 
Egbert Uraddock’s ‘‘Way Down in Lonesome 
Cove,” in which the rugged masculinity of the 
characters, and the way iu which a tragic cun- 
clusion to their quarrel is averted, place the 
sketch high among the best pieces from Mies 
Murfree’s remarkable pen. She is an extraordi- 
nary addition to the American literary sorosis. 

We should like Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis’s 
** Letters and Reminiscences of Charles Reade,”’ 
in Lippincott’s, better if it were freer from the 
personality of a narrator;.and there is really 
not much matter brought up in the article that 
others have pot made known before. Mr. Reade 
was a remarkable man, and, in certain respects, 
amore gifted novelist than he has been ac- 
counted by many. But, with his honesty, chiv- 
alry, enthusiasm in professional work, and in- 
defatigability, the world has been made ac- 
quainted before now; and we decry this tend- 
ency to apotheosize even men as superior in their 
character and profession as he was, and tell an 
old story over and over again, with new adjec- 
tives. There is a capitally-managed little tarce, 
by James Payn, * The Substitute ”’—an old plot, 
but fresh treatment of it ; and the same compli- 
ment is due the storv *‘The Ferryman’s Fee,” 
by Margaret Vandergrift. Lippincoti’s is none 
the less welcome, because it prefers not to pay 
special attention to the holiday season. 

The Atlanke, solid, sober and sensible, offers, 
in its table of contents, ‘‘ Life in St. Petersburg,” 
by Edmund Noble ; Mr, Scudder’s further con- 
sideration of ‘‘ Childhood in Nature and Art”; 
Prof. John Fiske’s concluding paper on “ The 
Idea of God” ; and various papers signed with 
familiar names. Mr. Henry James’s * Princess 
Casamassima” has reached its thirteenth chap- 
ter. 
We have become quite accustomed to The 
Oentury’s being the last of the monthly com- 
plement to reach us, our only reluctance to such 
a wise and honest fashien ef publication as that 
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which it has reinaugurated being that one can 
scarcely more than cut the leaves and 
glance at the articles, if attention is to be 
drawn to them in regular course. There ig 
a considerable personal element in this Decem- 
ber issue. We cannot forbear quoting from 
such an article what is said as to some of the 
biographical notices of the late Mrs. Helen 
Jackson (**H. H.”), which have been numer- 
erous, both here and abroad, and which have 
exhibited certain traits : 

* Tt is curious to see how promptly time begins to 
apply to the memory of remarkabie persons, as to 
their tombstones, an effacing process that soon 
makes all inscriptions look alike. Already we see 
the beginnings of this tendency in regard to the late 
Mrs. Helen Jackson. The most brilliant, impetu- 
ous, 9nd thoroughly individual woman of her time, 
one whose very temperament seemed mingie4 of 
sunshine and fire, she 1s already being portrayed 
simply as a conventiona! Sunday-school saint. It is 
undoubtedly true that she wrote her first poetry asa 
bereaved mother, and her last prose as a zealous 
philanthropist; her life comprised both these 
phases, and she thoroughly accepted them; but it 
included so much more, it belonged to a personality 
80 uDique and, in many respects, so fascinating, that 
those who knew her best, can by no means spare her 
for a commonplace canonization that takes the zest 
out of her memory. To describe her would be im- 
possible. . . . And when we remember that she 
hated gossip about her own affairs, and was rarely 
willing to mention to reporters any fact about her- 
self except her birthday, which she usually, with 
characteristic wilfulness, put a year earlier than it 
was, itis peculiarly hard to do fur her now that work 
which she held in such aversion. No fame or pub- 
licity could ever make her seem, to those who knew 
her, anything but the most private and intimate of 
friends; and to write about her at all seems the be- 
trayal of a confidence.” 


The Christmas St. Nicholas bristles with 
holiday features, from the opening poem, ** The 
Little Chrisitmas-Tree,” by Susan Coohdge, to 
the amusing pictures by A. E. Sterner and O, 
Herford, on the last page. * Santa Claus ona 
Lark,” is the suggestive title of a story by Wash- 
ington Gladden, illustrated by Sol Eytinge; 
Frank R. Stockton contributes a humorous tale, 
called ** Christmas before Last,” with five appro- 
priate pictures by E. B. Bensell; there 1s a 
decorative Christmas card by D. Clinton Peters ; 
“Our Holiday Party,” tells of a party of 
the holidays, contains suggestions for those 
looking for a novel form of vacation entertain- 
ment; “Through the Register” is the name of 
the **Middle-aged Little Folks’” Christmas 
story; and there are other bright and timely 
contributions by Mary Hallock Foote,: Grace 
Denio Litchfield, Edith M. Thomas, Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Edgar Fawcett, and 
others ; truly ‘* too numerous to mention.” 

‘The most interesting thing in Macmillan’s to 
us is the article ‘‘Gouverneur Morris and the 
French Revolution,” which contains a good 
deal of somewhat special information well con- 
densed. We wish that this periodical could be 
issued with-less cumbersomeness of advertising 
pages; it is really hard to tell in a hurry where 
the reading matter begins and ends, so clumsily 
environed isit. Miss Thackeray’s excellent novel, 
‘Mrs. Dymond,” proves increasingly readable. 

‘Is Boston Losing its Literary Prestige?” is 
the interesting question to be aiscussed 1 the 
December number of The Brooklyn Magazine, 
by Julian Hawthorne, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, R. W. Gilder, O. B. Frothingham, Geo. 
Parsons Lathrop, Frederick Henry Hedge, Dr. 
C. A. Bartol and others, 

The North American Keview for December 
may be called an l istorical number, both from 
topics and contributors. It opens with an arti- 
cle by Col, Fred Grant, entitled ‘‘ Halleck’s In- 
justice to Grant.” This article explains how 
Halleck so misrepresented General Grant, after 
the capture of Fort Donelson, that General Mc- 
Clellan authorized his arrest! It is a curious 
revelation, and is told almost exclusively in ex- 
tracts from dispatches, many of which were 
suppressed until this date. 

We have also received, as usual, The Sani- 
tarian, Our Little Ones, The Quiver, Cassell’s 
Family Magazine, The Fopular Science Month. 
ly, The Chautauquan, The Mag of Art, Dio 
Lewis's Nugget, The Catholic World, Bay State 
Monthly, The Magazine of American History. 
The Art Journal and The Partfolv. 

The December number of the Southern Bi- 
vouac has a description by Gen. C. C. Gilbert, 
U. 8. A., of the opening of the Battle of Perry- 
ville, accompanied by a colored map, showing 
accurately the position of the various divisions 
of the armies.. The same number of the maga- 
zine contains a paper by Col. W. H. Swallow, 
C. 8. A., on the Battle of Gettysburg, which is 
also by accompanied an accurate map ; and from 
the pen of Hugh N. Starnes, of Georgia, a” 
illustrated article on the invention of the cotton 
gin. i 

Anson D. F. Ranpotru & Co, will publish 
immediately : ‘‘ Correspondencies of Faith, and 


Views of Madame Guvon,” by Rev. Henry T. 

Coeever, Ata time when Evangelical France 

18 again coming to the front, and the new 
ualty is ——— — —s this 

is hkely to be sought afier and care Be 

The same firm have in press a new editicn of 
Prederwk Saunders’s “ Evenings with 

Poets.” 
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RECENT FICTION. 





In Aurora, Miss Tincker has continued the 

history of a heroine and an agsociated group, 
which we met in a preceding study of contem- 
porary Italian life. As astory, Aurora possesses 
considerably more interest than ‘‘The Jewel in 
the Lotus,” even if the reader has not met with 
its predecessor. Its action is swifter and more 
dramatic. There are fewer characters promi- 
nent in it. Their personal traits and nationali- 
ties become less confused and can more readily 
be kept clear in the mind. It is a strong analysis 
of contrasted natures which it takes up: the 
Duca and Duchessa di Cagliostro and their 
Sassovivo circle, clerical and of kin; and Au- 
rora Coronari and her correzpondents and ad- 
mirers. The main interest speedily tuens upon 
the jealousy of that eminently disagreeable lady, 
the Duchess, which leads her to organize a par- 
ticularly underbanded and cruel cabal in tbe vil- 
lage, to drive the young poetess from itand any 
intimacy with her husband. The Duchess is an 
odious—unfortunately, quite a lifelike—person- 
age. Don Roberts and the charming children of 
the family make the household endurable to the 
reader. The Duke is indeed a type of the finest 
grade of Itulian aristocracy and gentlemen. The 
awful calamity of Casamicciola is introduced 
with much effect in concluding the novel. Itis 
altogether a good presentation of phases of 
Italian social life of our time, and must be taken 
almost entirely as such. Incidentally, it is an 
interesting evidence of the radical alteration of 
its author’s sentiment toward Ultramontanism, 
to which change we have alluded before. (Phila- 
delpbia; J. B. Lippincott. ) 

Mr. William Black’s White Heather is artis- 
tically written, full of pleasant pictures of 
Highland life and descriptions of Scotch scenery. 
A commonplace but readable love-story runs 
through its forty-eight chapters. There is 
also any quantity about sport, in glen and 
among the heather, salmon fishing and the 
like, upon which the reader found out years 
ago Mr. Black is never tired of dilating. In 
short, While Heather is, like all Mr. Black’s re- 
cent stories, from a merely literary aspect, 
‘“faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null.” It wants vitality, narrative vigor, in- 
terest in people outside of their local entourage. 
It is not exactly dull, but it 1s slow, and in read- 
ing it one has the ever-present idea that every - 
thing in it that pleases, or is of merit, has been 
encountered in half a dozen of the Black novels 
that have preceded it. It is Mr. Black’s own 
fault that the world seems to have grown tired 
to death of him and his Scotch scenery. (N.Y. : 
Harpers, ) 

If we do not now find Francis Courtenay 
Baylor’s ‘The Perfect Treasure ” as remark- 
able as the second story in the same book with 
it, ‘On This Side,” it is only because the lat- 
ter is 80 ex raordinarily clever an “inter- 
national” satire thatit would outshine a more 
brilliant predecessor. The two remarkable skits, 
quite the best things of their type that have 
yet been put into print, and far superior to 
some work in the same general line by another 
and masculine hand, appeared as successive se- 
rials in Lippincott’s; and at once won merited 
applause. Under the book-name On Both Sides, 
they are again before us. It is not often 
that we can so cordially say to intelligent 
and bright people, ** Pray read this” ; but we do 
say it of Miss Baylor’s two stories, in which the 
same characters appear, so that it is practically 
one novelette. As a satire it is just, good- 
natured, firm, and graceful. ‘As a story, there 
is sufficient to keep one’s attention alive. In 
its incidents it is often irresisubly amusing. 
In international character-delineation we find it 
almost without blemisb. Even Mrs. Sykes, the 
outragevus, is not an exaggeration or a carica- 
ture, She is thus described when we first meet 
her : 

“ Mrs. Sykes was a middle-aged widow, of ample 
fortune and aristocratic connections, who belonged 
to the genius lately, and accurately, defined as 

‘globe trotter’; an aggressively clever, well-in- 
formed woman; an insatiably curious woman, wbo 
yet traveled all over the world, that she might enjoy 
the gelatof having seen and done everything and 
been everywhere, rather than for any pleasure it 
gave her, unless, indeed, it was a pleasure to assure 
herself (and everybody else) that there was ‘no 
place like England’; a womun coarse of nature, 
destitute of tact, and profoundly selfish, wno could 
make herself very agreeable or perfectly insuffer- 
able, just as she saw fit.” 

The accuracy of this estimate of the worthy 
lady’s character will not be disputed by the time 
the reader has ended Miss Baylor’s book; but 
there is much else to offset Mrs. Sykes. (Phila- 
delpbia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

King Solomon’s Mines is an exciting melo- 
dramatic romance of the successiul search in 
Central Africa on the part of two Englishmen 
for the land of Ophir, whence the great Hebrew 
King brought his vast treasures, Its realism is 
admirably sustained, and some of the natural 
descriptions in it are of especial vividness. Mr, 
Allen Quartermain and Sir Henry Curtis beconie 
possessed of a mysterious parchment,that enables 
them to lay a course through an almost inacces- 
sible tract for an unknown African Kingdom ; 
and their adventures in reaching it, and within 


ite borders, furnish amply startling incidents. 
It is a very clever piece of work, similar to 
“Arthur Gordon Pym,” “Treasure Island,” 
and like stories, (N. Y. : Casgell & Co.) 

We have pointed out G. J. Cervus (we pre- 
sume it a pen-name) aga promising American 
novelist. A Model Wife is a stronger and more 
elegantly written domestic novel than his re- 
cent ‘‘ White Feathers.” The author’s pen is 
evidently growing firmer and more polished; 
and his new book is amply absorbing, telling a 
simple American sort of story in a terse, effec- 
tive way. The style, in fact, is uniformly above 
the average. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) 

A Mission Flower, by George H. Picard 
(author of that clever story, “A Matter of Taste”), 
is a rarely charming novel. It is charming in 
its picture of a Southwestern Arcadia, where 
cattle farms and a peaceful, conventional com- 
munity are the salient features ; charming in its 
contrasted quartet of young people, English and 
American, who work out a problem in which 
religion and love play at cross purposes ; not 
jess charming in the delicate art in which its 
minor—chiefly ecclesiastics—characters are made 
#0 lifelike and effective. The literary style is 
finished, expressive and firm. It is no small 
compliment to say that the book suggests Miss 
Woolson’s way of doing literary work more 
than any other writer ; and that Mr. Picard has 
surpassed in many pages even Miss Woolson’s 
fine address. The old priest of the Mission, 
Pére Caron, is a particular figure to recall 
pleasantly, with his harmlessness of the dove, 
but decidedly serpentine wisdom, By the bv, 
the book may do some good to those not of what 
we take to be the faith of its author (though 
tinged with marked liberality) that the Roman 
Catholic Church does not force romantic young 
converts into the religious vocation without 
being sutistied that they thoroughly know what 
they are resigning and undertaking. (New York : 
White, Stokes & Allen.) 

When a story has not a sing\e character in it, 
evil minded or good, that one can respect, when, 
professedly a novel of New York every-day life 
and action, there is not a situation in it that is 
uot offensive to taste and morals, and, last, if, 
as a merely literary piece of work, it has no 
value—such a story we infer may be properly 
dismissed as a book that was not worth includ- 
ing in the season’s issue, whatever the publisher 
thought, and is certainly not worth reading. 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne's Love; or, A Name, is 
precisely such a novel, What does not amuse 
by the uvrealism of a Bowery society-play, will 
disgust. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 


> 





An Elementary Treatise on Hydromechanics. 
by Ed. A. Bowser, LL.D., is published by Van 
Nostrand, (1885.) In no department of science ia 
the progress greater than in the applications of 
Analytical Geometry. Pure geometry may be 
said to have culminated in Euclid; sv that, as a 
formal science, it reached perfection. Hence, 
for two thousand years this science, like formal 
logic, seemed to have arrived at a point beyond 
which the human intellect cannot carry it. As 
a means of mental discipline the Euclidean 
Geometry hus no supericr; but a practical age 
dem nds that, along with the educational power 
of the instrument, it shall have an ubvious value 
in application. This requisite was met when 
the discoveries of Pascal, Descartes, and 
Leibnitz enabled all the relations of geometry to 
be expressed by algebraic quantities, Thus 
linear surface and solid exterision, even in the 
most complicated problems in the old geometry, 
are perfectly denoted by brief algebraic formule 
which can easily be held in memory ; and,by the 
manipulation of these, results more surprising 
than the conjuror’s art are reached with incred- 
ible speed and accuracy. In taking up a work 
like Dr. Bowser’s Hydromechanics nothing is 
more striking than the control which Analytical 
Geometry has given us over the powers 
of Nature in their application to the arts. The 
progress of science enables the skilled mechanic 
to do all his work with the accuracy of mathe- 
matics, It is no longer working in the dark, or 
by doubtful experiment, with air, water and 
steam; no longer submitting ourselves blindly 
to the power of these giants; but their strength 
is measurcd ; they are led by harness not to be 
broken ; they propel the ship over the ocean, and 
harrow the clods of the valley with the obedience 
of a rational servant. This new work, by Dr. 
Bowser, like the many which have recently pro- 
ceeded from his prolific pen, shows both origin- 
ality and wide acquaintance with the literature 
of the subject. The mastery which earnest and 
protracted study gives is shown in the condens- 
ation of principles by which all that is of most 
value is seized upon by what looks like intuition, 
but which only comes from the habits of thought 
induced by careful and successfal teaching. In 
the course of demonstration the conditions of 
the problem are very directly expressed in mathe- 
matical language, and with remarkable simplio- 
ity and precision, The Calculusand Analytical 
Geometry are used with freedom and fine adap- 
tation to the problems under treatment, The 
result is to give the student an idea of the very 





genius of the higher branches of mathematics, 


of their practical use, and to keep their princi- 
ples fresh tn his mind, He learne mathematics 
and how to make them his instrument at the’ 
same time. The wide range and great variety of 
problems tr3ated in this way give a new insight 
into the value of mathematical studies, and af- 
ford the student a comprehension of their more 
recondite powers and wider application. The 
way mathematics as an instrument of service is 
revealed in the course of the work, is its leading 
feature. The first chapter on the pressure of 
fluids gives fully the principles of that subject. 
The artifice of Art. 5, p. 4, makes the treatment 
of transmission of pressure clear at the outset. 
Then follow discussions of the specific gravity 
of bodies, illustrated by numerous examples, 
where the principles are enunciated, and valu- 
able formule derived. In Chapter ILI, the re- 
lations between volume, density, and tempera- 
ture of a quantity of gas are comprehensively 
treated, so as to constitute the elements intro- 
ductory to the more special studies of thermo- 
dynamics. Boyle and Manott’s law is expcri- 
mentally proved and used in establishing these 
relations. The theories of the barometer and 
thermometer, both from their scientific and 
practical side, are treated succinctly, and illus- 
trated, after the author’s wont, by a wide range 
of such practical examples as most usually 
meet us in practical life. The flow of water 
through pipes and open channels receives ex- 
haustive treatment. All the circumstances 
which govern the supply of water by pipes 
from reservoirs, the portion where the pipe 
enters, the pipe, during its passage and at its 
discharge —all these matters are summed up in 
a general formula. So, in regard to steam and 
air in their various mechanical applications. 
The laws which govern these powers are ex- 
plained, and the mechanical contrivances by 
which they are applied. Ina word, this brief 
treatise, expressed with the utmost tergeness of 
mathematical language, contains all the latest re- 
sults of scientific inquiry, and teaches their ap- 
plication with that clearness which grows out of 
original research. While this work is not pre- 
tentioue, like those of Tate and Routh, it con- 
tains al] which is of real value in these or other 
similar treatises. The book is eminently sug- 
gestive, and provokes the inquiring pupil to 
follow up the author’s methods by fresh investi- 
gations, 


....The Life of the great Canon of St. Paul’s 
has been written by his daughter, Lady Holland, 
whose full and rich volumes will stand as the 
permanent record of his fame among genera- 
tions to come, But, full and exhaustive as they 
are, they are perhaps written from too intimate 
a point of view to be the last word. They do 
not at all bar the way to other workers in the 
same field, nor leave the field any more closed 
or barren to other gleaners who have the genius 
or the ability to work it. The Sketch of the Life 
and Times of The Rev. Sidney Smith, recently 
published in England, by Stuart J. Reid, and 
brought out in an American edition by the 
Harpers, illustrated with an engraved portrait 
and several sketches, is proof enough of what 
can be made of a field that has been already 
worked over #0 thoroughly before. Mr. Reid 
has gone outside of the collections of Lady Hol- 
jand, and based his work on ‘‘ family documenta 
and the recollections of personal friends,” many 
of whom are yet living or have been accessible 
to this author. What is quite as much to the 
point, he has looked up far-off, and in a meas- 
ure forgotten public events and dim contro- 
versies, and put them, in startling freshness, into 
his pages as parts of the Life he was to write. 
His style is admirable in itself, and yet more 
admirable for his purpose. His diligence, de- 
votion, and capacity as an historical biographer 
are all that can be desired; and the result is a 
memoir which, while it is not intended to rival 
the other, and will not push it off the ground, 
will establish itself by its side, and hold there the 
formidable character of the book that nine per- 
sons will read to one who devotes himself to the 
other, and which every one wh» begins on will 
go through with growing interest to the 
end. Mr. Reid possesses, in a high degree, 
the rare power of biograpbic portraiture. 
He brings his reader into such intimate 
acquaintance with his subject that be can take 
him into his deepest confidence and point out 
the faults and defects of his hero without fear 
of letting him down. Lady Holland, with all 
her details, never touched the opinion current 
in this covntry that Sidney Smith was a great 
wit, with a cold heart, who cared little for human 
suffering, and lacked, as a clergyman, devotion, 
and, as a man, earnestness. Mr. Reid has set 
this matter on the true fvoting, and his book 
will have a powerful influence to dispel the 
errors which linger in the public mind as to the 
character of a man who has been much maligned 
and more misunderstood. The Life before us 
has the advantage of coming from an author 
whose sympathies are with all kinds of religious, 
social, aud political reform. He takes the seri- 
ous views of the ministerial character which 
prevail in this country, and he does not disguise 
bis belief that, in some of these matters, particu- 
larly in his treatment of evangelical missions to 





to, his own great burt, wrong. . His sneer 
against Carey as a “‘ consecrated cobbler,” 
damaged neither that great missionary nor the 
yet greater work to which he was devoted. But 
it stuék to himeelf, and loaded him with the 
obloquy he had designed for the other, It in- 
jured him more at the time, and more perma 
nently with the American public, than his 
pbilippic on the repudiated Pennsylvania bonds. 
He was no more caustic on that matter, and less 
outrageous, than Daniel O’Connell in the famous 
speech in which he came to the aid of Mr, Garri- 
sonin Exeter Hall, But this speech was long since 
forgotten here. Few persons, uuless well-read 
in our anti-slavery history, know anything 
about it, and they have long since forgiven the 
warm-hearted orator. O’Connell is a popular 
name in America, But Sidney Smith's sneer 
against Carey has neither been forgotten nor 
forgiven. It is still recalled to give point to 
many a missionary speech. Mr, Reid feels as we 
do about this ; but he has much to set against it, 
There is the absolutely pioneer work which Sid- 
ney Smith and his noble coadjutors in the fam- 
ily of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach did for the Sun- 
day-school, and for the poor and peasant class 
generally. There is his powerful and unpopu- 
lar advocacy of Catholic Emancipation and of 
Reform, and, more than all perhaps, the exem- 
plary life he led as a clergyman in the Church, 
at home in his family and among his neighbora, 
It is easy to believe that the picure is a brilliant 
one. It is also that of a good and true man, 
than whom none ever had a heart beating with 
truer and more unselfish sympa'by for his kind. 
No humbug could live in his vicinity, neither in 
the Church nor in society. It was the greatest 
piece of luck that befell the Oxford Tractarians 
and the High Church Ritualsts that he was al- 
ready old, avd destined soon to leave the stage, 
when they made their appearance on it. We have 
no space to give in our columns examples of the 
wit that makes the pages of this memoir shine. 
Many of these gems are now exhibited for the 
first time. Where the story is old, the art of the 
author gives it a setting which makes it new. 
On the whole, it is a book to be read and remem- 
bered with enthusiasm, as strong as it is bright, 
and on a high plane morally and intellectually. 


...-Among all famous poems Keate’s The Kve 
of St. Agnes stands out unsurpassed for the 
purity of its color and poetic clearness of melo- 
dy—a glorious nuptial picture, with endless pos- 
sibilities of artis'ic illustration, That Mr, 
Edmund H. Garrett has made the most of them 
all, or even of those he has undertaken in the 
iliustrated edition of this poem published by the 
Messrs, Estes & Lauriat, we shall not venture 
to say. Itis quite enough that he has caught 
the spirit of so many of them and done bis work 
so well. The sudden change of style at the 
thirtieth stanza from an European to an Orien- 
tal atmosphere to suit its 2asual introduction in 
the poet’s allusion to dainties of the East, is 
too violent, and throws the whole work out of 
keeping with itself, The designs are not evenly 
executed ; but some of them are capital, and the 
impression of them all is highly satisfactory. 
[he work comes from the University Press of 
John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, which is 
equivalent to saying that itis done in the best 
possible manner, The Mesers, Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, send us a portfolio of their 
illuminated cards and publications for Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Greetings, They are 
numerous, and in great variety and all 
degrees of artistic elaboration, merit, and cost- 
liness. The best among them are the simplest. 
The colored lithographic reproduction of flowers 
in several of them is strikingly fresh and life- 
like. ‘Several of the cards conteining superim- 
posed secondary pictures have a delightful, airy 
effect, and a few of those containiog distant 
landscapes seen through a floral framework, de- 
serve honorable mention. In matters of this 
kind we do not like to see old customs broken 
up. There is an old association of apple-sauce 
and onions with roast green goose for the 
Christmas dinner. But a more rigorous and 
more ancient custom has defined that, while 
Happy shall go with New Year, Merry shall be 
mated with Christmas, We do not like to see 
this rule broken up, por to read, as on some of 
these cards, “‘ Happy Christmas.” Wonder- 
ful Ohrist:..ases of Old (Boston: D, Lothrop & 
Co.) is an account in plain prose, by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, of Christmas anniversaries that 
have become bistoric, illustrated by a number 
of drawings by Ferdinand Lungren, as to whose 
merits or demerits the engraver or printer, or 
both between them, have made it quite impossi- 
ble to give any opinion. A faithfully exe- 
cuted piece of illustrated work is Our Father in 
Heaven: The Lord’s Prayer in a Series of Son- 
nets, by William CO, Richards, illustrated with 
designs by a number of well-known artis'¢, 
drawn and engraved under the supervision 
of George T. Andrew. The sonnets are 
good poetic renderings of the sacred 
text, and have the artistic merit of providing 
ap intermediate ground between the illumina- 
tions and divine petition which lies more fully 
and uodoubtfully within the appropriate sphere 
of art illustration, The designs and ep 
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manufacture are carried out in the best manner, 
with the best material. (Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard; Chas, T. Dillingham, New York.)———Of il- 
lustrated wall calendars we have received, during 
the week two—one from the Messrs. Lippincott 
& Co., with a strong, well-drawn and fine sym- 
bolical figure for the background, sustaining 
the package of selections from Palgrave’s Gold- 
en Treasury for each day of the week.——— 
Kate Sanborn produces a veritable quiver for 
love-lorn lads and lasses, in her heart-shaped 
Cupid-Calendar, swinging below a golden arrow, 
and with a whole week’s supply of amorous dit- 
ties on each fold of the pretty bauble. 


....First in the collection of illustrated juve- 
nile volumes before us is a Family Flight 
through Mexico, by the Rev. E. E. Hale, and his 
daughter, Miss Susan Hale, (D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston.) This is the fifth annual *‘Fhght” this 
family have taken; and with #o much experi- 
ence, it is not to be wondered at that they have 
attained bigh proficiency in the art. The sab- 
ject matter of the volume is Mexico, its history 
and people. with a few side glances at other 
matters which do not require to be mentioned. 
Mr. Hale possesses the native gifts of the story- 
teller, and has added to them by a close and 
conscientious study of the art. This number 
depends for success on no sensational qualities 
of any kind. It is simply a well-made, well- 
printed and well-illustrated book, But inte - 
ligence, judgment, and high standards of style 
and accuracy are shown on cvery page and 
down to the smallest details. ‘The illustrations 
are not fancy sketches ; they are not daubs and 
they are not novel experiments in the art of en- 
graving. They have a place in the text, and fall 
in with the subject. There is style, brilliancy, 
fun and excitement enough iu the narrative to 
keep the juvenile reader moving on,and when he 
reads the last page he has something to remem- 
ber worth his pains, and what he remembers will 
not have to be corrected, patched up, or, possi- 
bly unlearned. - Could it be read out of the 
shadow of‘ Alice in Wonderland,” Mr. Charles 
E. Carry!'s late serial in St, Nicholas, Davy and 
The Gobdlin would make bim a reputation almost 
as infallibly and almost as enviable as that 
which grew from his first great stroke of genius. 
The series is now published by the Messrs, 
Ticknor & Co,, Boston, in a handsome crown 
quarto, neatly illustrated. The fun of the 
grotesque invention runs on the same line as 
that of “Alice in Wonderland,” though it 
brought out in a number of distinctly novel 
conceptions, ax, for example, the “ Hole Keeper” 
with bis * Vacunnf’ book, into which he looked 
for things that were oul of it. The quips, con- 
ceits, jokes aud hits are many of them exceed- 
ingly good and the fantastic machinery of the 
tale A managed to tarn outa highly amusing 
result, The 
clever lot of jingles, which show how easily that 
sort of thing can be produced, There is, per- 
haps, a supertiuity of puns, thongh they are 
partiy redeemed by the reckless romping 
facility of their production. The distinct defect 
of the story is, two or three chapters too many, 
The ‘“Rovinsou Crusoe” and the * Whale” 
yarps bave Agricola’s fault, nimins verborum, 

-The Pansy, vow in its fourth year, take 
its name from the ‘‘ Pansy Books,” which made 
the reputation of its editor, Mrs. G. R, Alden, 
It consists of “Stories of Child Life at home 
and abroad, and of modern and ancient history.” 
It is in the conventional form of the small 
quarto, illustrated copiowily with spirited pic- 
tures, which are well drawn, without making any 
pretense to new methods or styles. The stories 
are interesting, without being unwholesome or 
sensational; and altogether the magazine will 
bear examination and deserves to be encouraged, 
The annual volume for the year past makes a 
good juvenile for «the season, and is bound 
handsomely in attractive covers besprinkled 
with pansies. (Boston ; D, Lothrop & Co,)- 
Sunny Spain: Its /eople and Places, with 
Glimpses of its History, is the title Olive Patch 
has given to a juvenile published in 1884, and 
now offered in this market by the Messrs Cas- 
sell & Co. It is an English publication, care- 
fully written, in good taste and with good judg- 
ment, and with 


parodies on ‘Patience’ are a 


copious illustrations in an 
effective style which brings out the strong 
atmospheric cffescw of light and shade 
which every traveler in Spain haw remarked, 
-————The peculiarity of Hezekiah Butter- 
worth’s juvenile for the holiday season this year 
80 far as we see, is a change of continents and 
subjects, and the variation of his theme into 
Zigzag Journeys in the Levant, with a Talmud- 
ist Story-Telvr, The Zigzag Club makes its 
journey in this volume through Egypt aud the 
Holy Land, whose scenes and history furnish 
the staple of the book, enlivened with tales trom 
the inexhaustible stores of the Talmud. (Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat.) Che same publish- 
ers bring out the annual number of Chatterbox 
in the form und style which has vow be- 
come standard and as much a part of the ex- 
pectations of men as the holiday seasou,—-—— 
For the bigger juveniles, the Messrs, Cassell & 
Co, have Little Folks. A Magazine for the 
Young, in a new and enlarged series, full of 
piotures, storics, and ditties; and for the most 





juvenile juveniles, Bo-Peep. A Treasury for 
the Little Ones, with more pictures, bigger pic- 
tures, and stories and ditties in bigger type. 


...-The following letter will explain itself. 
We cheerfully publish it, without comment of 
our own: 

TO THe Epiror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I cannot resist the impulse to thank you, and to 
congratulate your readera upon your admirable re- 
view of Garrison’s biography. Notthat it expresses 
in all respects my own judgment as to bis character 
and career, but that it voices your own clear convic- 
tions after a careful examination of the volumes, in 
terms of perfect candor and good will. If book-re- 
viewing were generally done upon this plan, the 
tone of American journalism would be very speedily 
changed for the better. 

Perhaps you will allow me, in no controversial 
spirit, to correct two errors into which you have 
quite naturally fallen, in assuming, by way of infer- 
ence from Mr, Garrison’s non-resistance views, that 
he opposed the formation of the Liberty Party be- 
cause he was unfriendly to political action. On the 
contrary, it was bis earnest desire to promote such 
action in every tegitimate way. As a non-resistant, 
he was, of course, precluded himself from going to 
the polis; but he knew that, in this particular, he 
differed from the great body of the American peo- 
ple, and he had no idea that the slaves should be 
made to wait for their liberty until the majority could 
be converted to his doctrines of peace, lis reasons 
for opposing the organization of the new party were 
precisely tuose which had prevailed, up to that time, 
with the whole body of the Abolitionisis. Not once, 
ou the anti-slavery platiorm, did he ever argue the 
yyuestion from a non-resistance point of view. He 
thought, as the whole body had done up to that time, 
he 4 poltical party formed by Abolitionisis would 


Juction, and would be likely to hinder rather tha 
help the object sought. 7 

When the Liberty party was first formed in Mas- 
suchusetis, it did not contain half us many voters as 
remained with Garrison in the State Society, and 
these |ast were often spurred to their duty as citi- 
zens in an official document prepared by his hand. 
H» neglected no opportunity to remind anti-slavery 
voters that they should alwaye cast their ballots tor 
friends of the slave. His closest friends and asso- 
clates, Jacksop, Phillips, Loring, Lowell, and 
Sprague, and many more, would not have stood with 
him an houron a pon-resistance platform. The 
non-resistants were indeed few in number, hardly 
more than enough to fil) a good sized corn-crib, Of 
the 490 Garrison delegates from Massachuset;s to 
the Parent Society in 1840, seventeen only were 
known 4s non-resistants, the rest having no more 
scruple than the Liberty party itself in giving their 
support to governments of force, and Mr. Garrison, 
iu anti-slavery meetings, was as silent on that as he 
was upon all other foreign topics. 

Aguin, you are certainly mistaken in supposing 
that Mr. Garrivon failed to recognize the political 
udti-slavery parties as the outcome of his agitation. 
He always so regarded them, and all the more for 
tuis reason he felt it to be his duty to eriticise and 
rebuke them when they went astray. How vlteu 
diet Charles Sumner, th private Intercourse, express 
to me his gratitude that the Garrison organization 
was in the tield to scourge the Republican Party up 
to its work, and deter it from wrecking the cause 
by unworthy compromises. Otten, indeed, did he 
polut out to me and to others the ways in which our 
influence in this direction could be made most eftec- 
tive, The Republican lead ers—the most earnest of 
them ut least—read our papers and acknowledged 
their enlightening and stimulating effect. 

Yours truly, OLIVER JOHNSON, 


...-More than a passing word should be 
given to Sampson Reed’s Observations on the 
Growth of the Mind, now published in a new 
edition, with a biographical preface by James 
Reed. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This essay 
was originally published in 1426, The author 
was an ardent Swedenborgian, who, not being 
able to enter the ministry, became a druggist in 
Boston, where he devoted such leisure as he 
could get tostudy. This treatise on the “Growth 
of the Mind” is his most finished work. It 
arrested the attention of Emerson, who sent it 
to Carlyle, who, on his part, wrote of the author : 
‘He is a faithful thinker, that Swedenborgian 
druggist of yours, with really deep ideas, who 
makes me, too, pause and think.” In another 
letter, cited in the Preface before us, he speaks 
of this book as a revelation of Swedenborgian- 
ism, which made him desire to know it, The 
effect of the book on Emerson was marked, Dr. 
Samuel Brown, of Edinburgh, on the basis of a 
marked copy sent him by Emerson, asserts that 
this obscure little book had its full share in 
building up the genius of Emerson. All this 
shows it to bea treatise worth the reprinting und 
the rereading which the enterprise of the new 
editor invites the intelligent public to give it. 
———-We have no space to review the contents 
of the Clerical Symposium on Immortality, pul- 
lished in the Homiletic Magazine, and repub- 
lished in a permanent 16mo0 volume by Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker at the Bible House. The 
volume really reviews itself. It contains a series 
of eleven discussions by persons who are known 
to have studied the subject of the foundations 
of the belief in the immortality of man. They 
represent many phases of opinion. Professor 
Stokes, for example, is a believer in * condi- 
tional immortality,” and the Rabbi Herman Ad- 
ler writes from an Israelite’s poiut of view, 
Principal Cairns contributes a paper ; so also 





do Canon Knox-Little and the Rev. Edward 
White. The Messrs, Cassell & Co, send is, 





not be the best instrumentality for promoting rinapll 





put up in a box, convenient both for use and for 
safe keeping, their popular reprint of the first 
five volumes of The Handy Commentary, edited 
by Bishop Ellicott. These five volumes reprint the 
commentary as far as the end of the Pentateucb, 
They are well named Phe Handy Commentary. 
They are made for popular use on very much 
the same plan as the “ Speaker’s Commentary,” 
though rather more closely adjusted to popular 
use. We are confident they will be found to 
hold their own as such in comparison with any 
other popular commentary in use. The work was 
done several years ago, and before any use could 
be made of the Revised Version. Genesis is done 
by Dean Payne Smith, of Canterbury ; Exodus, 
by George Rawlinson ; Leviticus, by the Rev. C. 
D. Ginsburg, LL.D., author of *‘ The Massora” ; 
Numbers, by Canon C. J. Elliott ; and Deuteron- 
omy, by the Rev. C, H. Waller, M.A. 


.... Two interesting popular English works, 
by the same author, on natural history, have 
been just given to the American public in 
American republications—Nature’s Teachings. 
Human Invention Anticipated by Nature, by the 
Rev. J. E. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., author of 
**Homes Without Hands,” and several well- 
known and popular volumes of natural history 
The point of the present volume is to illustrate 
the close connection between Nature and human 
ingenuity. This theme is followed through 
seven distinct departments of human invention, 
nautical, war und hunting, architecture, tools 
optics, useful arts, and acoustics, and illus- 
trated with upward of seven hundred and fifty 
sketches, (Roberts Brothers, Boston.)-——— 
The second volume, by the same English au- 
thor, is put into an American dress by Thomas 
Winttaker— Half Hours in Field and Forest, 
The volume begins with some brief glances at 
the association in natural history of color with 
the seasons. It passes next to notes on ‘the 
structure of birds, their lightness, strength and 
sorg ; on their habits in the nursery, in Spring, 
Summer and Winter, on their migration, their 
hibernation, their estivatior, or Summer sleep, 
and ends with some chapters on insects. This 
manual is also copiously illustrated.— -——An 
original American manual on the same general 
subject, but more strictly based on personal 
observations, is Birdways, by Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), a gracefully- 
written collection of acute observations and 
p leasant reflections, presented in chapters ar- 
ranged in a rational order and kept strictly to 
the topic named, The page is now and then 
tinged (pleasantly, to be sure) with something 
like an exe oss of sentiment ; but the author, if a 
loving observer, i# also a close and keen oue, and 
# conscientious writer. The chapter on the 
habits of the cat-bird appeared iu Harpers’, 
Where it attracted attention. Those now pub- 
lished for the flret time are fully as bright and 
valuable.—-——-In addition to the Nature studies 
noticed above, we should mention Short Studies 
Srom Nature, by Various Authors, a collection, 
publis ed by the Messrs. Cassell & Co., of ten 
brief papers, on as many distinct topics, selected 
from different authors, three of which are by 
W. 8. Dallas, F.L.8., on * Bats,” “ Dragon- 
View,” and “ Caves” ; one by Prof. F. R. Eaton, 
on “Flame”; one by Dr. Robert Brown, on 
** Birds of Passage” ; one by G. C, Chisholm, on 
“Snow”; one each, on **Ouk Apples, by Dr 
Buchanan White, on *‘Comets,” by Geo. M. 
Seabroke, aud on ‘Minute Organisms,” by F, P. 
Balkwill. 


....Bric-a Brac Stories, by Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison, is an amusing aud,generally entertaining 
collection of old stories collected from all liter- 
atures, freshly retold and embellished by the au- 
thor to suit an audience of young Americans. 
the work is done with taste and judgment, and 
produces an attractive result, The volume con- 
tains twenty-four illustrations by Walter Crane, 


done, we should say, more carelessly than has_ 


been bis wont.—-—The Messrs, Ginn & Co., 
Boston, bring out a revised edition of Mr. Whit- 
ing’s Those Dreadful Muse Boys ; A,Double Story 
for Young and Old, by Ariel, an amusing, 
yvod-natured parody of bey life done in the 
form of a fable expanded into a story. The il- 
ustrations by Frances Perry are rpirited and 
droll._—-—The Messrs. Roberts Brothers pub- 
lish, this year, in one volume, an edition of Ju- 
liana Iloratio Ewing’s three stories Jackanapes, 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot and The Story of a 
Short Life, the first two illustrated by Ran- 
dolph Caldecott, and the last by Gordon Browne. 
All cf these stories have had a great run in 
England and proved popular here. Miss 
Nara E. Wiltse has prepared a little collection 
of Slories for Kindergarten and Primary 
Schools. (Ginn & Co,: Boston), which may be 
thoroughly commended, They have been used 
in actual school practice and having grown up 
in that way will not fail to be useful in the 
house, the nursery, or the kindergarten, 
amoug the youngest children, Some of them 
were first published in the columns 
of Tux InpepeNpeNt.——The suggestive iu- 
fluence of the famous French Tour de ma 
Chambre is yet felt im the juveniles of the year. 
** Uncle Lawrence,” who has already published 
several good Looks for young people on this 








—— 





plan, follows them this year with Young Folks 
Queries. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) A simple stury 
forms tbe conrecting link of the more or legs 
rambling dissertation in which one thing leads 
on to another, and the young readers get a large 
amount of information with the least possible 
effort. The book is a good one, and the method 
is good so long us it is recognized a3 belonging 
among the amusements and dfssipations. The 
non-systematic character of these juveniles is 
the distinction which fixes them among books 
of amusement, and holds them wholly out of the 
educational class. We have already spoken so 
highly of the series in which this number 
comes, that we are at liberty to give a gentle 
caution to the effect that the mcthod, though a 
goed one, is not inexhaustible, and does not 
contain enovgb in it to support an endless 
series of juveniles, 


....-A number of popular sketches by Ameri- 
can authors are combined by the Messrs. Lip- 
pincott & Co, into an attractive volume under 
the appropriate title of //ere and There in Our 
Own Country. The volume contains twelve dis- 
tinct sketches by different authors, the openiug 
one being by Edmund Kirke, ‘On the French 
Broad” in North Carolina, a fine paper #plen- 
didly illustrated. Other authors in the same 
collection write on the ‘ Catskills,” the 
‘*Fiorida Lakes,” ‘ Colorado,” the * Rocky 
Mountains,” ‘* Texas,” “ Virginia,” and other 
points in our own country which are sure to be- 
come * points of interest” in proportion as they 
are known.——-—From the same publishers 
(Lippincott & Co.) we have an elegant illus- 
trated edition of Oliver Goldsmith’s Hermit. 
A Ballad, imprinted on thick ivory-finished 
linen paper of the best kind, with faultless type 
and illustrated with designs by Walter’ 
Shirlaw, engraved by Juengling, in a shad- 
owy gray style, which is employed to express 
the spirit of the poem, and rendered with great 
boldness and freedom. Numerous works 
on Spain have recently appeared ; but the ground 
remains yet to a great extent unexplored and 
essentially new. The public interest in the 
subject is still fresh enough to welcome another 
good book such as the elegant volume Through 
Spain; A Narrative of Travel and Adventure in 
the Peninsula, by 8. P. Scott. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) Certain portions of this work bave 
been published in Lippincott’s Magazine, The 
Continent and Jotter’s American Month- 
ly. The enlargement of the author's 
plan has made it necessary to recast the whole, 
The author deserves credit for his persistent 
and intelligent attempts to throw light into that 
terra incognita, the Basque Provinces and peo- 
ple. He has also given detailed accounts of 
Segovia, Salamanca, Ovedio, Leon and other 
places not in the ronte of ordinary travelers. 
The volume has for its objective motive the il- 
lustration of mediwval science and art, which is 
steadily kept inmind. Theillustrations are co- 
pious and excellent, particularly those of peasant 
life and costume.——-The Messrs, A, D, F. Ran- 
dolph & Co, have their imprimatur on Friend- 
ship’s Diary, a singularly rich and attractive 
Edinburgh publication, with appropriate poetic 
selections, turning on friendship asa theme at 
the top of each daily page, which is left blank 
for the insertion of notes,and ormamented with 
a beautiful renaissance border. 





.... Helps by the Way is « collection of selec- 
tions for every day in the year, which, though 
made on a well-worn plan which has nothing 
novel in it, seems to have some decidedly excep- 
tional merits in the freshness of its selections 
and the skill and judgment shown in selecting 
them. It is introduced by the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, who has had an interest in the compila- 
tion, and who has a good word for it now that 
itis done. The compilers conceal their name 
under the initials “8. W. W. and M.S, H.” 
—— The Day of Rest; its Obligations and Ad- 
vantages, by the Rev. James Stacy, D.D., of 
Georgia, introduces an author whom we have 
known before in his prize essay on the subject 
which employs his pen in this larger work apd 
in “Water Baptism.” He does nothing 
by halves, has always the courage of his 
opinions, and does not dodge the consequence of 
his reasoning. The treatise before us, published 
by the Messrs, Whittet & Shepperson, Rich- 
mond, Va., and embraced among the publica- 
tions of the Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion for the Presbyterian Church South, is the 
strongest, clearest and, on the whole, most sat- 
isfactory recent presentation of the extreme 
vonservative view of the subject. Dr. Stacy 
accepts the principle that the seventh day of 
rest was stamped on the original creation of the 
world, that it means a portion of time and is 
not affected by the transfer from the seventh 
day to the first, The argument is carried for- 
ward in a sweeping flood of logic with a force 
of conviction which makes light of difficulties; 
and Which stimulates the author’s ingenuity to 
the utmost. The most cogent parts of the 
are those which press the argament for a day 
of religious rest and observance, on the gen- 
eral ground of its usefulness and importance 
to society. Dr. Stacy puts his points with force 
and pcrspicuity, His book is always in order 
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and always useful to trace the conviction of an 
enervated and nerveless church. 


..The “‘Badminton Library of Sports and 
Pastimes,” under the editorial direction of 
the Duke of Beaufort, assisted by Alfred E, 
Watson (Little, Brown & Co., Boston), opens 
with a first volume on Hunting, by the Duke of 
Beaufort and Mowbray Morris, with contribu- 
tions by the Earl of Suffolk, the Rev. E. W.L. 
Davies, Digby Collins, and Alfred E. T. Watson. 
It is done in the best possible style as to ele- 
gance, finish, and solidity of manufacture, and 
jllustrated by J. Sturgess and J. Obarlton. The 
volume is the first in a series designed to be an 
encyclopedia of ‘British Sports and Pastimes.’ 
The first, devoted to Hunting, treats the subject 
on all its sides, with learning and judgment and 
in a full and easy manner which indicates the 
best possible practical acquaintance with the 
subject. Treated as it is in this volume, the sub- 
ject makes one that will delight a reader who 
bas himself never ridden with a pack of hounds, 
nor even seen them in the field or the kennel, 
Whatever of the old-time glory may have faded 
from the sports of England, there has been no 
time in her history when the hounds and the 
horses ran as far or as fast as now, or when the 
field could show in it heartier, bolder, or more 
skillful sportsmen than now, This volume, 
while it has the utmost eleganve and refinement of 
literary style, and the highest finish, deals with 
the subject in plain, sportwman-lke manner,and 
with that broad sympathy which, in all countries, 

levels social distinctions in the field and the 
chase. 


.. There is a good idea and a good plan back 
of the Messrs. D. Lothrop’ & Co.’s Art for 
Young Folks, and it is carried out so as to make 
a satisfactory illustrated juvenile. In the first 
part, two boys make a round of the water color 
exhibitions in this city. Ina the next chapter, 
the inevitable “ Professor” appears with rudi- 
mentary suggestions and bints to young 
students of art. Miss F. E. Fryatt follows with 
an interesting chapter, whose title describes 
it—The Children’s Hour; A Novel Art 
School.” The remainder—something more 
than a half of the whole—entitled 
“In the Studios,” is occupied with sketches 
of American artists, done in a genial way, with 
great orevity, and illustrated with portrait 
sketches, drawings of studios and of the more 
famous pictures of each artist. The whole 
makes a various, useful and interesting collec- 
tion for young readers..———Our Little Men 
and Women, by the same, as bound in illum- 
inated covers makes an attractive collection of 
stories, poems, and pictures for readers of the 
youngest class.———-The Chautauqua Young 
Folk’s Annual, also published by the Messrs. D, 
Lothrop & Co., makes an interesting illustrated 
juvenile, the strong point of which lies in the 
stories and articles, many of which are of 
exceptional value. Among these we name those 
on “The Temperance Teachings of Science,” 
by Prof. A, B. Palmer, and the historic stories 
of the Rev. E. E, Hale, 


«.+In the “ Wonders of Science” the Messrs, 
Scribner publish a new edition of The Phenom- 
ena and Laws of Heat, by Achille Cazin, Profes- 
sor of Physics in the Lyceum of Versailles, 
translated and edited by Elihu Rich. The aim 
of the little manual is to present the principal 
phenomena of heat in the light of recent dis- 
coveries in Physics. From the same pub- 
lishers (Messrs, Scribner) among the ‘* Wonders 
of Man and Nature” we have, translated from 
the French of Ernest Menault, a 16mo volume 
on The Intelligence of Animals, with Illustra- 
tions of Anecdotes. The author does not accept 
the theory of human development from a 
quadruped, though he does accept that of 
the intimate connection between physical or- 
ganization and ivtellectual faculties. His book 
is written on this basis, and contains, presented 
in systematic groupings, an immense mass of 
valuable and interesting information.—-—-—The 
Rev. J. K. Peck, of the Methodist Wyoming 
Lu>ference, has prepared a little volume, pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Phillips & Hunt, on The 
Seven Wonders of the New World, in one vol- 
ume, with i:!ustrations. The style of the book 
runs pretty closely with the subject. ‘The 
seven wonders of the New World” are Niagara, 
the Yellowstone, Mammoth Cave, the Garden of 
the Gods, the Great South Safion, the Big Trees, 
the Natural Bridge, and Yosemite F alls. 


-..-Among the annual commentaries on the 
Iuternational Sunday-School Lessons, we have 
found that by the Rev. F.N. Peloubet, D.D., and 
M.A. Peloubet among the two or three best. 
The first place, aa to usefulness and expository 
fullness and merit, we should give to the weekly 
commentation in The Sunday-School Times. 
There is an advantage in a bound volume of 
comprehensive lessons, such as the Peloubet 
commentaries are. They are all compilations, 
made with considerable practical sense of the 
Points to be covered by such a compilation, and 
with unsparing diligence. These remarks apply 
to the volume of Select Notes: A Commentary on 
te International Lessons for 1886. (Boston ; 
W. A, Wilde & Co.)———On much the same 
plane of general excellence stands, also, The 


— 


Lesson Commentary on the International 8.8. 
Lessons for 1886, prepared by the Rev. John H. 
Vincent, D.D., and the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, M.A. 
(Phillips & Hunt,) We have found this a trust- 
worthy and useful series, and heartily commend 
it. In connection with the Sunday-school 
helps named above, we mention the annual vol- 
ume of Sermons on the International Lessons 
for 1886, by the Monday Club of Boston, This 
series of sermons is now in its eleventh year, 
and is published by the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society. 





. .Three new numbers of the Messrs, Cassell 
& Co.’s ‘ World’s Workers” have appeared: 
Turner the Artist, by the Rev. 8. A. Swaine; 
Handel, by Eliza Clarke, and Charles Dickens, 
by his eldest daughter. The bound volume 
(No. XXX) of The Century Illustrated Monthly 
comes to hand, containing the issue of that 
magazine for the six months from May last to 
October. The St. Nicholas, An Illustrated 
Magazine for Yourq Folks, conducted by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, comes to hand in bound volumes 
XII and XIII, containing the entire issue for the 
year, from November, 1884, to April last in the 
first, and from April to October, °85, in the last, 
The bound volume of The Quiver bas come 
to us from the publishers of this well-known 
religious periodical, Caseell & Co. A complete 
volume, like that before us, contains an enor- 
mous variety of literary matter and illustrations 
of more than average merit in publications of 
this sort. Vol. VIIL of The Magazine of Art 
(Cassell & Co.) contains, handsomely bound, the 
entire annual issue of this Monthly, with the 
engravings, wood-cuts and etchings. 














..Mr. George P. Upton has compiled an en- 
tertaining and useful little book inhisa The Stan- 
dard Operas; Their Plots, Their Music, and 
their Composers. He tells the story of the prom- 
inent opera-booke of many leading, composers, 
whose works have best pleased their day and 
generation, and our own. A libretto is, at best, 
a hindrance to musical enjoyment, if taken to 
the theater ; and few people pursue the wise plan 
of looking at one beforehand, and leaving it at 
home, when they Jo not care to mark it as the 
performance progresses. A glance at the story 
of ‘* Carmen” or “* Aida,” or ** Die Walkiire,” as 
Mr, Upton sets it forth in this tasteful little vol- 
ume, will fix its action in the mind, quite ade- 
quately for the understanding of the average un- 
professional auditor. Mr. Upton also gives a 
little critical sketch of the composer, and consid- 
erable running comment on the music of the 
work discussed, which is sensible and sound; 
and the same compliment may be paid to the 
notes as to the recitation of the libretti. Be- 
tween eighty and ninety opera-plote are con- 
cisely taken up in this handbook. (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) 


...-Fine and stimulating to a believing heart 
as Frances Havergal’s poems and hymns are, it is 
fairly doubtful whether ber letters are not nearer 
the ideal iine of what such Jettera should be. Her 
numerous friends and admirers in this country 
will be glad to see a volume of these delightful 
Lelters by the late Frances Ridley Havergal, ed- 
ited by her sister, Maria V. E. Havergal), pub- 
lished by the Messrs, A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 
Miss Havergai’s letters from Switzerland will 
not be found in this collection, as they have 
already been published in a collection by them- 
selves.__——-As an appropriate companion for 
the collection noticed above, the Messrs, H. H. 
Carter & Karrick, Boston, send us two illumi- 
nated brochures of Sunbeams from the Golden 
Land, and of Christmas Sunshine with Love and 
Light for the New Year, containing appropriate 
selections from Miss Havergal’s poems, im- 
printed in silver letters on soft tinted paper, 
and put up ina style delightfully odd, without 
getting beyond the limits of simplicity. The 
rough paper cover forms an artistic back- 
ground for the carte de visite likeness of the 
poet. 

...-A good elementary popular manual of 
Civil Government in Theory and Practice has 
been prepared by W.I. Chase (Chicago School 
Herald Office) on the comparative plan, It lays 
down the main features of the government of all 
countries, and shows their variation from each 
other, and particularly from that of the United 
States as the standard of comparison. This 

ative method is the proper way of study- 
ing the subject. Vastly more can be accom- 
plished under it in the way of an elementary, 
liberal, and really intelligent comprehension of 
the subject than by any other, It is a method 
which shows how the ends of government 
may be either reached or missed under 
almost apy conceivable system, and what is 
required to secure liberty and good government. 
We note some minor defects in the book, which, 
however, do not stand in the way of its genera 
usefulness. ° 


.-..-Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement adds, this year, 
to her previous ‘Handbook of Legendary and 
Mythical Art,” and her ‘ Paintings for Begin- 
ners and Students,” An Oulline History of 
Sculpture. It begins with Egypt-and Assyria, 
and comes down, in the closing chapter, to 
** Canova, Thorwaldsen, and other recent sculp- 











however, an exceedingly barren one, which con- 
tains in it nothing but Schadow, Tieck, Rauch, 
Rietschel, Schwanthaler, Bosio, Pradier, Gibson, 
and his pupil, Harriet Hosmer. The book is a 
compilation, in which one name follows another. 
It is for the most part a succession of meager 
biographies. What can be gleaned from them 
as to the history of art can be learned from the 
book, and but little more, The illustrations are 
numerous and fairly well done. (White, Stokes 
& Allen.) 


.-Among the novelties of binding are two 
volumes published this year by the Messrs, 
Thomas Y, Crowell & Co., The Complete Works 
of Robert Burns, edited from the best printed and 
manuscript authorities, with Glossarial Index 
and a Biographical Memoir, by Alexander 
Smith; and, in the same style, The Poetical 
Works of Jean Ingelow, including The Shep- 
herd Lady and other Poems, ‘Ihese volumes 
are both 16mo, uniform in style and binding, 
with red line border on linen paper, press-work 
the best, corners trimmed round and bound in 
stuffed morocco, stamped and ornamented—a 
style which is both simple and elegant, and 
which cannot fail to prove desirable, 


.. We have, on several occasions, called the 
attention of our readers to Bishop Coxe’s 
American Revision of Ante-Nicene Fathers, as 
translated and edited in Edinburgh, by the Rev. 
Alexander Roberts, D.D., and James Donaldson, 
LL.D, This work is done here on the basis of 
an authorized agreement with the British 
editors, and, over and above the inexpensiveness 
of the edition, has several distinct advantages, 
Volume IV is now out, and completes Tertullian, 
containing Part 1V of bis works ; Minucius Felix, 
Commodian, and makes a beginning on Origen, 
with Parts I and II. (Buffalo: The Christian 
Literature Publishing Oo.) 


..-The Mossrs, Funk & Wagnalls issue an 
effective temperance collection of quotable 
things, pithy sayings on the subject, facts in 
connection with it, etc., under the title of What 
the Temperauce Century has made Certain, with 


| aSymposium of Suggestions for the New Cen- 


tury, by the Rev. Wilbur Fisk Crafts. The book 
carries at its front a compendium of ancient 
temperance sayings compiled from the records 
of ancient times. It follows with a temperance 
record of the century, and winds up with a sym- 
posium of suggestions. It is bound ina sym- 
bolical cover, which is very suggestive. 


...-The Rev, Robert Laird Oollier publishes 
through the Messrs. Ticknor & Co, a bright and 
readable booklet on English Home Life, based on 
his seven years’ experience in England, Oc- 
casionally, we should say that the exigencies of 
style led him into too severe a temptation, The 
comparative notes on housekeeping, servants, 
cost and methods of living are excellent, 
We shuuld advise our friends to read the bright, 
pithy, and well-salted book. 


.. The Messrs. Scribner publish, ina conve- 
nient book form, and under the title of The Silent 
South, Together with the Freedman's Oase in 
Equity and the Convict Lease System,Mr. Cable's 
articles which have been running for some 
months through the successive numbers of the 
Oentury Magazine. The volume as now published 
is embellished with a good portrait of Mr, Cable- 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Fourth Series of the Jobns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science (beginning January, 1886) will be chiefly 
devoted to American City Government, State 
Constitutional History, and Agrarian topics, 
Among the monthly monographs will be the 
following: ‘* Dutch Village Communities on the 
Hudson River,” by Irving Elting, A.B. ; ** Penn- 
sylvania Boroughs,” by William P. Holcomb; 
** Introduction to State Constitutional History,” 
by J. F. Jameson, Ph.D. ; ‘* City Government of 
Baltimore,” by John C, Rose; ‘City Govern- 
ment of Philadelphia,” by Edwin P. Allinson, 

B. (Haverford) ; ‘* City Government of Chi- 
cago,” by F. H, Hodder, Ph.M. ; *‘ City Govern- 
ment of St. Louis,” by Marshall Snow, A.M. ; 
‘* City Government of San Francisco,” by Ber- 
nard Moses, Pb.D., and a study of the “ City 
Government of New York.” 





....In the course of a very clever and droll 
parody of Lord Tennyson's lastest poem in a 
leading journal, occur these amusing declara- 
tions: 

“Raving editors, never at rest, and never letting 
contributors be— 

What is it all but a clamor for millions of billions 

of trillions of rhymes from me? 


* Rhymes to this word, rhymes to that word, poems 
enough to fill The Tomes, 
Thousands of publishers yelling to me for a pop- 
ular torrent of rhymes upon rhymes. 


” Life is a hurry and bustle for poets exactly as if 


gure to be called on to do it again! 





tors.” The list of “other recent sculptors” is, 











-“ What the facility, what the rapidity, whet the fer- 


tility misunderstood ? 
What the true Poetry lost in the meaningless, 
much that is rubbish, and little that’s good 7 


“ What is it all, if they all of them only’want some 
thing that poetry might have been; 

Scribbled w ith Fastness, jost in Dullness, drowned 
in the deeps of a cheap Magazine?” . 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the dewtidering variety recentip intro- 
duced wnto the size ana form as printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4f0, vo, 19mo, ete., 
gtve 20 little indtoation of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least. give the neaeures of doors mm 
this Het in inenes and quarters, 1he number fret 
gwen is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
UNTIL JANUARY IST, 


You oan obtain any new or standard book (except- 
ing foreign, subscription, scientific, or medical works) 


«Pwenty Per Cent, Discoant Post-paid, so 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
PUBLISHER AND BooKsELLeR, 
850 S°XTH AVENUE, New York. 
Send for Bargain Catalogue of Standard 
Weorks—or for catalogue of French Books. Infor- 
mation furnished. 


WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL. 


The most beautiful Children’s Book of the year. 1 
vol,, quarto, boards, $1.50, 


RING AROUND A ROSY. 


A Dozen Little Girls. By Mary A, Lathbury. 
quarto, $2 (0. 
ce There two probe are the handsomest Juvenile 
Books made this y 
WOR THINGTON COMPANY. 


28 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW xORE. 


NEW ETCHINGS 
_AND mebemteeds VIS, 


a Appostion- 
zB. bi “Bo = 
100 

















1 vol., 





pos « Anchor,” by Moran; 

> The ew n," by Lander; 

“Golden oughts,”” by Grant, & companion to 
“Far Away"; and others 


*,° All protected by copyright. 
Send for pamphiet on “ Proofs and Prints.” Price, 


10 cents. 
©. Kraoxner, 17 E. 17th St., New York. 


When visiting art stores never fail to ask for 
KLACKNER’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
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The Continental Publishing Go., Chicago, lil. 
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without Patent In Index, 
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A NEW PRONOUNCING 
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OF THE Sat A cog 
**Gountele, over 25,000. Titles, describing the 
c oa; Towns, and Feat- 
every very part of t1 of the Globe. 
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av anda New 


Giseven eal Dictionary. 
Standard in Gov't Printin "Oifice, 


‘ THE Salo 90 6 of any in Public | ebooks. 
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Christmas 3 Presents. 
SUNBEAMS FROM THE GOLDEN LAND, 
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(10 and 12 Dey St., New York.) 


PUBLICATIONS. 
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A New Book by Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
“SWEET CICELY.” 
100 Illustrations. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


Over 5,000 sold three weeks beyore pm 
Pe Her fun is wet bp Seeces. but tic and a 
neous, . DB a 
Dal.” The Herald. New York.” 


She 
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THE NEW KING ARTHUR. 


= an opera without music.” By ll author of ‘The 
untling Bail.’ Square J2mo, 
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who the author is.” 


THE WIT OF WOMEN. 
A Collection of the Witty Sayings of Women. By 
aa —- oe Bn en cloth, 81.50. 


: “A dainty volume 
gilea aha a Ang <u" bri brian a apd apt quotations 


m the wake oe faa ~ 
Se cto, ear; 
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. Anew pare. ‘in 8. 8. Helpe. 
CRAFT’S POCKET LESSON N gre 
On the pterpational ¢ 8. Lessons f° Tr 1886. 
FP, On fu ty = Issued ae 
0, 4 PL .. sntzodpetary 3 etta 
— ers’ Edit: An 1S cen per year, 16 fot 
Ser, Si. per tour 
pk 8.00 per (WU; sample, 5 cents. 


Spurgeon’s Great Work Finished! 
Spurgeon’s Treasury of David, Vol VIT, 
Ready about January ist. Price, $2.00, The com- 
plete work (7 vole.), 814,00, 
GEORGE MUNBO—aee ® PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, 
17 to 27 Vandewater Street, New York. 
WILL ISSUE ON DECEMBER 6ru. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
"Fas 
New York Fashion Bazar: 
WITH HANDSOME CH@' MO-SUPPLEMENT 


“THE MERRY MisCHIEF-MAKER.” 
Price with Chromo 35 Cents. 


THE CHRIST M \S NUMBER [8 ONE THE REST 
UMBE&S AT Le PUBLIG WED" 


IN EU tale a aa 


Hot 5 sks Boys AND 
os Ue re cae 


Fhe terary part of “~~ number is excellent, 
LOTS 


CHRISTMAS STORY by MRS, MARY E. BRYAN. 








The com tofa beautiful English Story 
entitled, 
“ MARGERY DAW." 
The continuation of the serial 


“ LADY BRANKS MERE.” By “ Tax DucHEss.”* 
AN aRTICLE ON THE STAGE IN NEW YORK, 
were RECEPTION ROOM, edited by Was, 


YAN, cuntains short s, icy letters - 
ter pha intesesting ineidents and localities, 
comments on 


ress, manners, literature, etc. 


THE NEW TORE } vast ION BAZAR ie for aste & 
all newsdealers. Chrietmas number, wi' 
somo, #H centa, “Sabosiction price, 82, per y 
7EORGE MUNRO 
MUNFPO’s PUBLISHING HOUSE 
P. 0. Box 8161, 7 to 37 Vandewater Bt., N. Y, 


ELSON’S 


sunday-chool Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
OEROMINATIORS. 
SEND FOR OATALOGUE. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street. New York. 














TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

New and complete edition, including all the 

miscellaneous and early poems. Also 
his Dramatic Works. 
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Iltustrated by the best Artists. 
Engraved by Andrew. 
Printed at the University Press. 
Bound in Attractive Style. 
Royal ores cloth. gilt. $*.00; morocco, 
0.00 ; tree calf, $12.00. 
= penn is dependent on no man’s S-vee for te 
the editions may multiply, ya 8 hed dit: aaa 
e 
must surely be a tavorite.” in Standard, Chi cago. “hi 
* One of the most superb booss of ti 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
'SASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Southern Bivouac. 


ILLUSTRATED 
B. F. AVERY & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Send 20 cts. for Sample Copy or $2.10 
or Angus! Subscription 41.00 6 mo’r. 


FOR SALE EY ALL ?’ >WSDEALERS 











Contents for December. 


IL 
Frontispiece: Map of Battlefield of Perryville in 
three colors. 
il. 
The Cotton Gin; Its Invention and Effects, Dlus- 
trated. Hugh N. Sterns. 


Ill, 
The Interpreters. Ajgernon Charles Swinburne. 

Iv. 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary Rigs, 

na . F. Dowd 

Chastelar. vi. ‘ Will L. Visscher, 
Gur Lert Busting Grounds; Felix 8. Oswald. 
The Education of the wit B, B. Huntoon. 
Yesterday. Will Wallace Harney 


Liddell’s Record of the ©: vil War, 
Carriston’s Gift. Lustre :ed. 
Bragg's Invasion of Kentucky. 0. 0. Gilbert. 
The First Day at Gettysbure. Wm. H. Swallow 
Comment and Criticism. 
The Editor's Table. 


GLOBES —gena tor lint Ii, Bs Nias &O0.. Troy NY 


THEQINS ICAL, BQOKS!! 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau &t., N.Y 


The Baby’s Journal. 


Designed and compiled by 8, Alice Bray. New 
edition, enlarged. Beautifully printed in color 
by L. Prang & Co. Oblong 12mo, bound in 
cloth, red edges, $2.00, 

b' book, isti f ght 

oh amet ohn aks tn an elo 
we ie x 8 S — and as oll tee 
pI with, the 6 clalty of the text qo 

inh tf pe is printed in a light p tple ii. k, with titles an 
etters in gold, endo ine illne' netrasions that 
they yo the effects o poth, against a basK- 
ground a Goan are exceedingly 

graceful, and the té text teader s winsome. 

The book is certainly one of the most dainty 
of tts kind, and will admirably serve to preserve 
a record of the little people, whose career it ius 
trates with so many touches of fancy. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 
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Hugh Conway 
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LATINE ET GRAEGE. 


Edited by Epuar 8. Sxumway, Professor in Rut 
gers College. 


With the fourth volume this journal enlarges its scope to include not only Latin but also Greek. 
To the teacher and lover of the classics it presents its claim for a place on his table. The moder- 


ate price at which it is published brir.gs it within the reach of all, 


Eight Nos.—during the acé 


demic year. Iwo dollars and we cents a year, in advance. 
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FEW BOTANGALTEXT-BORS 


*,* Prepared under the anit this’ pabsbeial supervision 
of Prof, 4s Gray, of Harvard University, and 
forming a partof Gray’s Standard Series of 
Botanes. 

GRAY’S BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. 
In 4 vols., each complete in itself, and the 

whole forming a comprehensive Botanical 

Course for Colleges, Institutes of Technology, 

and Private Students. 

Vou. I. STRUCTURAL BOTANY; Or, Or- 
ganograpby on the basis of Morphology, to 
which is added the principles or Taxonomy 
and Phytography and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms, by Asa Gray, LL.D., etc., Fisher 
Professor of Natural History in Harvard 
University. 8vo, cloth. 454 pages. Price, 
by mail, $2.30. 

Just Issued. 

Vou. I. PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY: Out- 
lines of the Histology of Phaenogamous 
Plants. Vegetable Physiology. By GrorGE 
Lincotn Goopauz, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
Botany in Harvard University. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth. 560 pages. Price, by muil, $2.30. 

Vor. IL INTRODUCTION TO CRYPTO- 
gamic Botany. By Prof. Witt1amG, Fariow, 
(In preparation. ) 

Vou. IV. THE NATURAL ORDERS OF 
Phaenogamous Plants, By Prof. Asa Gray, 
(In preparation. ) 

FOR WESTERN STUDENTS, 
Now ready. 

COULTER’S MANUAL OF THE BOTANY OF 
the Rocky Mountains, For the use of 
Schools and Colleges between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains. By Prof. 
Joun M. Covuriter, Pk.D., Wabash College. 
8vo, cloth. 496 pages. Price, by mai), $1.85. 

GRAY AND COULTER’S TEXT-BOOK OF 
Western Botany. Consisting of Coulter's 
Manual of the Rocky Mountains, to which 
is pretixed Gray's Lessons in Botany. Price, 
by mail, $2.50. 

Nearly ready. 

COULTER’S MANUAL OF THE BOTANY 
of the Rocky Mountains. Tourists’ Edition. 
Light, strong paper, flexible leather cover. 
8vo. 496 pages. Price, by mail, #3.00. 


For terms of introduction, ete., address the publish- 
ere, 


vison. Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


753-755 Broadway, New York. 
BY THE AUFHOR OF THE 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


DAISY PLAINS, 


A Story, 12mo. $1.75 
A Tangled Web. A Tale. Hott. 
PR ncisionssisescateesideeisssiecssbesiwie’ $1 ! 
On the Cliffs. Suaw. 12mo.. soosee 1-25 


Five Minutes oon Late. Buopie. 
East and West. “Bropie. 16mo.. 60 
Afloat. A Story. Learns. 16mo. 1 25 
Sent to Coventry. WMO veccccsscoee 25 
David Elliot. A Story. Irving... 1 00 
Secret of the Forest. Cuarman. 60 
Lost Maggie. Wivoursrer ........ 50 
Oughts and Crosses. Cnarri.. 50 
50 
00 
25 
1 
50 
50 


—_ 


Cassandra’s Casket. Marsuar. 1 
Michael’s Treasures. Marsuat 1 
Parables of the Lake. Maocvvrr 1 
Thee} for the Day. Macnovrr. 
brew Feasts. Green...... 1 
Lafayette Avenue Church..... 1 
7 | tory of Hannah. Conx- 


CORPO E Ree eee eee Eee ee een eee eeteees 


vols. . 


Period ‘of ‘the Reformation. 
Havusspr....... habbo codbeentioesleddéeesced 


‘ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


5230 Broadway. New Vor, 
** Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


“@ Send for our Holiday Catalogue, 
5 WUNDERLICH & CO. 


868 Broadway," 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, 


Tastefully Framed, suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


A Complete Collection of 
AXEL H,. HAIQG’s ETCHINGS. 


HARPER’S PERIUDIUALS. 


ne ae fener 


ARPER & BROTHERS, FRAWKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 
Book Agen:s Wanted, Am. Pub'g Oo., Hartford, Conn 


















Anson D. F.Randolph & Co. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


ia New and Ornamental Bindings. 


The Ne Reg 4 From the Rhythm of St. 
jure 4 le Translated by Jo Mason 
eale, D.D. 


Printed upon hand-made paper, uncut edges, 4 
title- and initial letters rubricated. ith fou 
hoto-illustrations from original desiens J. i. 
ratacap. Small 4to, bound = cagenees en erette, 
$2.25; in ornamental cloth, 82.00 


‘* The fourteen cantos translated by Dr. 
Neale in his collection move with that strange 
rhythmic energy which characterizes the origi- 
nal, and are the most wonderful expressions 
that have ever been made in our language of 
the * heavenly homesickness,’ which is the rul- 
ing passion that speaks and sings in St. Ber- 
nard’s poem.” 


Chriscmns-'Tide in ns, one weoey: Beautiful- 
rf —, hand-made rubricated 

tle-page uncut edges. Ten’ 2mo, bou ‘ 
ae Yarahesc t loathereteas 1.15; in ornawental clot 


A compi'ation in verse and prose, consisting 
of two parts: Pars Sacra, containing the Gos- 
pel Narratives of the Naticity, and hymns 
and carols of a distinctivily religious char- 
acter; Pars Secularis, containing selections 
Srom Dickens, Thackeray, Irving, and Hans 
And. rsen, together with a large number of 
carols, lyrics, and poems by a variely of au- 
thors, Paper, printing, binding and con- 
tents combine to make this one of the choicest 

gift-books of the season. 


none, ee Lady ef La Garaye,. By the Hon. Mrs. 
rton. nted on hand-made paper, with rubri- 
pone title and two steel-plate illustrations, Small 
i2mo, bound in gepete sc leatherette, $1.60; in orna- 
mental cloth, 81.64 
The i ll of the poem is a ‘* romance 
of real life,” which represents, mith all the 
lileralism of which poetry is capable, the his- 
toric facts in the life of the Count and Coun- 
tesa of La Garaye, at Duian,in Breton. The 
interest of the poem is enhanced by the subtle 
impression made in every line, that the singer 
is herself disciplined in sorrow, and by the full 
disclosure of her own experience, into which 
the poem rises at the end, as into a kind of 
chorus. 
The World’s Christmas fyme 
of Sonus. Selected and age d_ by William layer 
Ward and Susan Hayes Beautifully prin 
on linen paper, with twelve rartotype re eogtesvens 
of celebrated pictures. Quarto, bound in Japanese 


leatherette, with title in ornamental lettering on side 
of cover; braided back . 


A catenaof the choicest bits of poe — 
ring to the birth of our Lord, from oy 
line of English poets, ranging from io 
to Jean Ingelow. 


The Pilgrim’s C88. By Joba Bunyan, with 
one hundred ilnetrations by Barnard and 
others. Engraved by the Daiziel brothers One voles 
beautifully bouod in cloth, $4.00; if sent by mail, 
post-paid, $4.25. 


An addition of the great Puritan al 
which every lover of tasteful book-making 
should place upon his drawing-room table. 
All that accurate drawing careful engraving, 
selected paper, elegant binding, and perfect 
printing can do, has here been done. 


The Poetical Works ot Thomas @ rey; With 
numerous head ana tail pieces, and ei¢ht illustra- 
tions, by Birket Foster. Printed = India paper. 
Mounted, lzmo, white lecteareute 82.50. 


A reissue of the well known small edition, 
printed on hand-made paper. Edition limited 
to 500 copies for Great Britain and the 
United States, Hach copy numbered. The 
duinticst edition of Gray yet made. 


900 Broadway, Cor, 20th St,, New York, 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


“Wanted: A Now Crusade.” 


Arecent article in the “SS. 
Times,” under this heading, urges 
the need of a new uprising and a 
vigorous crusade against the 


great and spreading habit of reading traxh, particu. 
larly among young people, and asks what can be done 
to rid the young of this habit of literary debauchery, 
‘and to remove the tempation from them? 


ANswer.—We know of no better way than to place 
in their hands books which s3t before them a high 
aim and purposein life, which inculcate by force of 
notable example the worth of patient industry, strict 
adnerence tointegrity, and the adoption of Christian 
principle as the el ts of Among snéh 
books are: 3 
vt R BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. Limo, 

INCEs, AUTHORS, AND STATESMEN. 


i . mn 
REP " so i 


fatal rage a Hero. 
RAs v.” Py 1.95, 
ses Bats 


4 vole. 5 
ay Nerontns. 4vols., 











And many other helpfal books for young people, a 
full catalogue of which will be sent on application to 


Simultaneous Publication in 
AMERICA, LARD ARG FRANGE. 


MONDAY, 
DEC. 7, 1885, 


Grand Christmas Double Numbers, 
Illustrated London News, 


AND THE 
LONDON GRAPHIC, 
Containing beautiful COLORED PLATES and EN- 
GRAVINGS. PRICE, 50CENTS EACH. 

LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, 
embodying work of celebrated Parisian artiste, and 
f capertor excellence, $1.25 per copy. Of all news- 
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The International News Company, New York. 


Subscriptions received for all Foreign Periodicals. 


GEORGE J. COOMBES. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


I. AFTER-DINNER STORIES. From 
Bauzac. Done into Rngiteb by M AUTOR, Verelat. 
With an Introduction by Epear author 
of ‘The pbilosopay of Disenchantment’ 16mo, 
cloth, 81. 

Th ene storien. which appear for the firat time in an 

English dress, are among the moet brilliant and 

effective of Balaac’s shorter tales. Ihe introductory 





amour by Mr. af wall Known to fue ng pub- 
lic by a previous study 
Il. THE VANITY "AND. INSANITY OF 
GENIUS, by KATE SANBORN, author of “ Wit of 
Women,” “A Year of Sunshine,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 
antique, gilt top, uncut, 81.26. 


*,*In this volume, which is hr to the Living 
tas a Mirror,” it has been the Bavpy iaea of the 
ome to select and group together a large mass of 
opsien and characteristic anecdotes and iiustrations 
tbe eg and literary interest, relating 
= he foibles a inérens gree of men of genius in 
pastas well as in modern times, 


*,"For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid on receipt of price, by, 
George J. Coombes, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 6 East W7th Street, N. ¥, 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE VOLUMES. 


Honeria; or, The Gospel of a Life, By Rose 
Porter. 12mo, cloth, 61,26. 

* This new volume of Miss Porter's teaches, 
through a well-told tale, with great sweetness 
and purest sentiment, the great lesson of unse f- 
ishness; how to do good without ostentativn, 
and to bear chanyes without murmuring. . . 
Every reader will be happier and better for its 
perusal,” 

Letters by the Late Frances Ridley Havergal, 
pated unpublished. tzmo, cloth, $1.25.{ 
be sageriy read by the multitade of Miss sHav- 
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A Weman’s Work. Memorials of Eliza Fletcher 
By the Rev.C. A. Salmund, M.A., Glasgow. 12mo, 
800 pp., cloth, 81.25. 
he record of consecrated and successful service; 
fecoribins a most intense charac eae. remarkable for 
singular vigor and individualit; 
Pa nings with the Sacred Resta. By Frederick 
“Baum era, er New 7 oaee, greatly enlarged. Royal 
12mo, elo’ 


Full of delightful comment and quotation. 
hip’s Diar An Autograph and Birthday 
se 3 Printed tr x with orna nents) borders. Cloth, 
full gilt aa stamp, and gilt edges, #1.5v. 
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900 Broadway, Cor, 20th Street, New York. 
Sw Sent by mail, prepaid, on receiptas price. 


For Newspapers 
and Magazines, 


Send for our Catalogue of prices for 1886, jast is- 
sued, and free to any Foreign 
pertodicals cheaper than ever before. We charge, per 
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Superior to any of those o Mtr snn years. The Gea. 
is all gon and pretty, and by such writers 

Root, R. Murray, John R, Sweney Panis, 
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A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 
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SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE, 
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Words by Clara Louise Burnham, M by Dr, Gre. 
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of divine worship are equally acceptable to | that, holding fast the Head, it may grow with the 


Religions FIut:Uigence. 
* THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL. 


A OAREFUL examination of the full text 
of the Encyclical of Leo XILI, “‘Ccncerning 
the Christian Constitution of States,” shows 
that the cable summary scarcely did it jus- 
tice. Its tone is not so belligerent as the 
short, nervous sentences of the cable cor- 
respondent led us to expect. It is sc pro- 
lix, and its utterances are so carefully 
guarded, that it impresses the reader as 
being a very mild document. It reiterates 
and defends principles enunciated by the 
Fathers, proceeding so cautiously and cir- 
cuitously that it comes nigh to being de- 
cidedly tedious. The Herald's syllabus 
does not misrepresent its essential points, 
but it does give a false impression, perhaps 
necessarily, of its style and spirit. One 
has to read long sentences to get the prin- 
ciple which the syllabus gives in two or 
three lines. 

The Pope sets out with an attempt to 
compare what he calls the ‘‘ new opinions 
concerning (he State’ with the doctrine 
which Christianity has from the beginving 
held on this subject. But he nowhere de- 
fines these opinions. He proceeds to de- 
scribe the Catholic idea of the State which, 
receiving cll its authority from God, may 
rule by any form which “ promotes utility 
and the common good,” recognizing God 
as the supreme Governor of the world, and 
dealing justly with all men. To such law- 
ful authority due obedience must be given; 
and it follows that a state so constituted 
will, by the * public profession of religion,” 
fulfill the many du'ies which it owes to 
God. Scciety is no less under God's care 
than individuals, and it is a crime in states 
to act as though God did not exist. States 
owe it to God and to the people to recog- 
nize, support, and protect religion. The 
true religion may easily be ascertained by 
innumerable proofs. It is that which 
Christ himself instituted and gave to the 
Church to defend. 

The charge of the human race is entrusted 
by God to two equal powers, each supreme 
within its own domain—the ecclesiastical 
and the civil. These powers ought not 
and need not clash, for the course of each 
has been arranged by God; but should be 
in intimate and harmonious relation, like 
the soul and body. Whatsoever is in any 
manner sacred, pertains to the salvation of 
souls or the worship of God, whether it 
be so in its own nature or is held to be so 
for the sake of the end in view, belongs to 
the Cbureb. All else is within the domain 
of the civil power. A state so constituted 
serves in the highest sense the interests of 
all, adding to the majesty of rulers, the 
strength and stability of society, and the 
prosperity of the commonwealth. The 
Pontiff paints with liberal hand the glories 
of such a state, availing himself of the as- 
sistance of St. Augustine in perfecting the 
picture. This ideal was real before the 
revolution of the sixteenth century marred 
it. The natural outcome of this revolution 
is the “‘ unbridled liberty,” whose effects 
are seen in the “terrible disturbances of 
this century.” Men are taught that the in- 
dividual is free to think and act for 
himself, and owes no obedience to 
another; whence resulis the theory of 
government by the will of the people, in 
which the funcliun, rather than the right, 
of governing is conferred. The state is, 
therefore, only a multitude, the fountain of 
power being the people; and no obligation 
is felt to recognize God, or publicly profess 
religion, or to decide which of many is the 
true religion. All religious questions are 
referred to private judgment ; and each con- 
science exercises it without regurd to law. 
** Opinions as free as possible are expressed 
concerning worshiping or not worshiping 
God; and there is unbounded license of 
thinking and publishing.” The Catholic 
Church is ‘‘assigned an equal position 
with, or even an inferior position to that 
of alien societies in the state,” and no re- 
gard ie paid to ecclesiastical laws. 

The Pope next traces the liberty of free 
thinking through its second stage, which 
makes little or nothing of the difference 
between “ unlike and contrary forme,” to 
ite third, which is unwillingness to test any 
theory; and this is essentially atheism. It 
is abeurd to suppose that different methods 
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God. False opinions lead to evil, and 
ought not to be protected by the state. He 
desires it to be understood, however, that 
no form of government is, per sé, con- 
demned, so long as it bas nothing repug- 
pant to Catholic doctrine, and is wisely and 
justly managed; and that while the Church 
deems it not lawful that various kinds of 
divine worship should have the same right 
as the true religion, she does not condemn 
‘those rulers who, * for the sake of acquir- 
ing some great good or preventing some 
great evil, patiently bear with manners and 
customs, so that each kind of religion has 
its place im the state.” 

His Holiness also desires it to be under- 
stood that the Church is, and ever has been, 
the promoter or guardian of that natural 
liberty which preserves from error, from 
invasion by aliens, from violation of indi- 
vidual, municipal, or social rights. It wel- 
comes all truth attained by search, all ex- 
tension of knowledge; it promotes all in- 
vestigation of Nature; it repudiates no 
honest, useful improvements. 

In conclusion, the Pope requires all 
Catholics to accept the judgment of the 
Holy See in all matters, particularly con- 
cerning ‘‘ those things which are called re- 
cently acquired liberties,” in private life 
conforming to the precepts of the Gospel, 
and in public life giving diligent attention 
to all the duties of citizenship, and secur- 
ing effective measures for the instruction 
of youth in religion and true morality. In 
some cases, however, it may be well to ab- 
stain from political activity. But generally 
it is better for Catholics to ioterest them- 
selves in public affairs, with the purpose of 
infusing ‘* into all the veins of the common- 
wealth the wisdom and virtue of the Catho- 
lic reJigion.” Catholics must be, above all, 
loving sons of the Church, Whatever is in- 
consistent with this they should reject, 
using popular institutions, as far as they 
can, tothe advantage of truth and justice, 
and confining liberty of action to the limits 
set by the law of Nature and of God. As to 
political principles, the best form of gov- 
ernment and civil regulations, there is room 
for disagreement; and pious and obedient 
eons of the Church must not on this ac- 
count be charged with the crime of violat- 
ing the Catholic faith. All jourpalists are 
exherted to hold this precept absolutely. 


—_ 





Tue Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States bas issued the following program for the 
Week of Prayer. 

TOPICS SUGGESTED FOR EXHORTATION AND 
PRAYER. 
January 8d—10th, 1886 
SERMONS, 


Sunday, Jan, 6d.—‘* Occupy till 1 come.”—Luke 
xix, 18. 

PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING. 

Monday, Jan, 4th.—For the Spirit of Prayer vouch- 
safed to us; for a)) the bounties of Providence ; for 
God’s Jong-suffering goodness in that he has not 
taken away his Holy Spirit from us on account of 
our little faith and many provocations; for his faithful 
promises in Christ Jesus; for ccntinuing und mul- 
tiplying opportunities of proclaiming his gospel of 
grace; forthe progress of Christian missions among 
Jews and Gentiles, and the free course given to the 
Word of the Lord, notwithstanding al) the opposai- 
tion of infidelity and abounding iniquity.—Psa. 
cxivii, LL. Sam. vi, 12—19. Psa. cxvi, I. Chron, 
xxix, 10—15. Isaiah Jxi, Acts iv, 18—83, Isaiah 
liv. 

HUMILIATION AND CONFESSION, 

Tuesday, Jan, Sth.—Nationa] sins; socia) sins; 
personal sins. Want of appieciation of the love of 
Christ; hardness of heart; unfaithfulneys and 
slothfulness in service; false shame in confessing 
the name of Christ before men, and especially 
among our own class and kindred, Want of zeal in 
missionary work, both at home and abroad. Want 
ot brotherly kindness and charity.—Ilsaian vit, 
Psa. li. Romi, I, Cor, ii, Isaiah xlvin, Jer. ill, 
1y—28, 1. Thess. v. 

HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS, 

Wednesday, Jan. 6th.—For the revival and increase 
of a Missionary spiritin the hearts of all who be- 
lieve; Jor Home Missions and Evangelistic effortse— 
that more laborers, fuil of the spirit of love and 
power, may be sent forth, and that a great ingather- 
ing of souls may take place; for Native Christians 
among the Heathen—that they may be kept stead- 
fast aad zealous in seeking the salvation of their 
countrymen; for Missionaries and Teachers—that 
great grace and wisdom may be given to them; for 
God's ancient people, Israel—that they may be 
brought into the faitn of Cbrist; and tor the main- 
tenance of religious liberty in all lands.—Ezek. 
xaxvil, Acta x, 34—48. Kom. xi, 22-86, Joel ii, 
21—82, Acts xxvi, 12-23. I, Tuess.{. Micah. iv, 
Zech, iv. 


THE CHURCH AND THE FAMILY. 


Thursday, Jan, Tth,—Yhat the Church of Christ 
may be more united ia the bonds of faith and love ; 





increase of God ; that it may be delivered from 
false aposties and wolves in sheep’s clothing; that 
Christ may be all im all in ite teaching; and that 
the grace and power of the Holy Spirit may rest 
more and more on Christian famijies; on al) in- 
structors and pupils in institutions of learning, on 
Sundas-schools, and on Christian Associations of 
young men and young women.—Ephes, iv, 1—2%. 
John xv, 1—12. John xvii, 6—26. Col, iii, 1—17. 
Prov. xxiii, 18—26. Gal. v. Acts xx,28—38. Epistie 
Jude, Proverbs iv. 
NATIONS AND GOVERNMENTS. 


Friday, Jan, 8th,—For rulers and a)! in authority ; 
for the spread of justice and peace; for the defeat of 
malicious plots and conspiracies ; for the manifesta- 
tion of a Christian spirit between employers and em- 
ployed; for the removal] of all race and sectiona) 
prejudices; for the abolition of traffic in slaves, 
opium, and intoxicating drinks, and all other im- 
moral] trades and practices ; fora favorable recep- 
lou of Christian missionaries by heathen rulers and 
peoples; and for the coming of Christ in his king- 
dom.—I Tim, ti, 1—6, Psa, xi, IJ, Tim, tii, LL. Thess, 
ul. Psa. xxii, Rom, xiti,1—8, Psa, xxix. Matt, 
xxiv, 29—5!. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Saturday, Jan. 9th.-For increase of Faith, Hope and 
Charity ; for the deepening of our spiritual life in 
Christ, and such conformity to him as may fit us for 
being more used for our Saviour’s glory ; for more 
love to the Bible; for the better observance of the 
Lord’s day and family worship; for the success of 
efforts to prevent or cure intemperance, to relieve 
the sick, and to rescue the perishing; for benevolent 
institutions and Christian work of a!) kinds,—Eph. |, 
15—25, Matt. vi. I. Cor. xiii. Phil. fi, 1—16, and iv, 
1--13. Rom, xii. James i. 

SERMONS. 

Sunday, Jan, 10*h.—* Let your loins be girded 
about, and your lights burning; and ye yourselves 
like unto men that wait for their Lord.”—Luke xii, 
85, 36. 


...- It is interesting to know how a bishop of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, which is a Dis- 
senting body, looks upon the present agitation 
for disestablishment of the Church of Scotlaud, 
which is Presbyterian. Bishop Wordsworth, of 
St. Andrew’s, closes a long letter to the London 
Times with these words: 


“The Established Church of Scotland has latterly 
been, and stil! is, making very great efforts in self- 
defense; and it is not improbable that those efforts 
(through the necessities of the political crisis) may 
for the moment prove successful. I wish I could 
think that, if they do, the Established Church of 
Engian’ will also be made stronger, My fear, 
however, is that in proportion as stress is Jaid upon 
the mere principle of Establishment, apart from the 
principle of definite religious truth, religion itself, 
as tanght and upheld by the Church of England 
upon the basis of Scriptural and Catholic truth, 
will receive a very serious blow ; and the result will 
be that English Churchmen themselves, especially 
those of the higher school, will before long betake 
themselves in greater numbers than at present to 
the camp of the Liberationists,” 


...-The evidences of a revival spirit among 
the churches are very general. The Episcopal 
Mission” and Presbyterian revival services 
are being held in this city with promise of 
large reaults. The pastors of Brooklyn, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, and 
Episcopal Churches in the vicinity of the 
Heights, have been in conference, considering 
plana for arousing religious interest. Mr. Hal- 
liday stated that he had visited the pastors of 
thirty-six churches with regard to the need of 
revival services, and had found a hearty fra- 
ternal spirit among thm. The following reso- 
lution was passed : 

“Resolved, That in view of the prevailing coldness 
in our churches, and the indifference to all religion 
among multitudes of people who are not connected 


with ap Ag our churches, that ali our ministers be 
urged hold as many public services as 

be practicable and expedient in their seve 
churches,” 


....The Bishop of Oxford resents the claim 


that money given to the Church of England is 
given to the state. He says: 


** Among the donors to. the Church in this countr 
are to be found some of the poorestin the land, 
Littie children have fijied up their co cards; 
lavoriog meu have given their day’s labor; 
have drawn the stone for many a building; boys 
and g ris at school have added their t 
Wheu you claim these offerings us the property of 
some alien body, and thresten us with tne loss of 
them, I am inc!iued to reply nea:ly in the words of 
the Cornish baliad, that, im every y 
60,000 Englishmen will know the reason why.” 


...-Brussela is a very important city, but 
Protestantism bas a very slight hold on it; and 
we are told that it has done nothing to 
strengthen that hold in twenty-five years, 
There has been no increase either in chapels or 
hearers. 


...- Rabbi Sonneshein, who is of the Reformed 
Sebool of Judaism, invited a Christian minister 
to fill b's purpit im St. Louis, during his absence 
in the East, receutuy. 1t may be called the most 
liberal syuagogue in the country, if not in the 
world, 

....The Rev, A. B. Earle bas held a series of 
very successful evangelistic meetings in Scho- 
hurie Valley, N. ¥Y. As many as 300 conversions 
were apnounced at a single service. 


..++The new Earl of Shaftesbury will not grace 
Exeter Hall as did bis predecessor, He is a de- 
ciued High Oburchman, 

...-The evangelis', 8am Jones, has entered 


upon a series of evangelistic services in St. 
Louis. 





Missions, 


One of the most promising of the missions 
of the Rhenish Missionary Society is that 
among the Battas in Sumatra, which was under- 
taken in 1861, after the stations in Bornco bad 
been deatroyed, The people among whom it is 
prosecuted are a heathen tribe, living in the 
highlands, and surrounded by fanatical Moham- 
medan Malays. The mission suffered much dur- 
ing the recent Atchinese war, but seema since to 
have taken a new start, and is now enjoying en- 
couraging prospects. In the district of Sipahu- 
tar, Missionary Hanstein, who has hardly been 
three years at work, has gathered about two 
thousand inquirers around bim. One of the 
pleasant features of his work is tbe manner in 
which the people come of their own accord to 
hear his preachivg, then asking him to visit 
them in their villages. When he goes among 
them, he finds them ready to undertake the 
building of schoolhouses and homes for the 
teachers, and the support of native evangeliste, 
He has in this way been able, within a short 
time, to found six schools, without fear that 
they would fall upon the friends of missions for 
support. The Society has endeavored, with 
considerable success, to bring a number of 
other stations to a condition of self- 
support under native evangelists, and 
hopes shortly to see them supplying them- 
selves with ordained pastors, For this purposo 
three of the most experienced helpers are in 
training at the Seminary of Pantjur na Pitu, 
There were four, but one has recently died. At 
Balige, on the Toba Lake, there was last year, 
three years after the founding of the station, 
a Christian como.unity of three hundred souls, 
An unexpected success has likewise been enjoyed 
among those of the nation who had embraced 
Isiam, at Sipirok, where Missionary Schiiz, in 
February, 1884, reported the baptism of one 
hundred and twenty Mohammedans. At another 
place, the name of which 1s not given, twenty 
families are revurned as under instruction for 
baptism. An important branch of the mission 
among the Buttas is that in the island of Nias, 
near the West Coast of Sumatra, which has a 
population of aboat half a million souls, who 
have held fast to their heathenism against all 
Mohammedan influencer. They were formerly 
addicted to human sacrifices and head-hunting, 
till the Dutch Government laid its hands upon 
them. The mission was begua in 1865; but the 
first converts were not baptized ti] 1874. The 
three stations in the north have grown vigor- 
ously during the past three years. At one of 
them, Guoong Bitoli, the eighteen of the twenty- 
three first baptized converts of ten yeurs ago 
who are living and remain true, are accustomed 
to celebrate every recurring anniversary of 
their baptism. The stations in the southern 
part of the island are of newer organization, 
and, being among wilder tribes, over whom the 
Government has not made its sway so plainly 
felt, have been less advantageously situated ; 
and it was apprehended at one time that they 
would not be able to make way against the 
opposition they had to encounter. The pros- 
pect has recently improved, aud the people are 
now reported to be manifesting a more friendly 
feeling. The missions return, by their last re- 
ports, 8,239 members in Sumatra and 422 in 
Nias, with 3,682 candidates for baptism under 
instruction, 





....Bishop Taylor, of Africa, in a letter dated 
Loando, Augast 26th, acknowl-dges a gift from 
America of $8,000 for a house in Loando, which 
is, he says, ‘the capital and great bunghbole of 
this country.” He expected, he wrote, to get 
his present missionury company all settled in 
various fields withiu a month ;and then he would 
feel like secking some jungle to pour out his 
gratitude to God. Of the forty-four persons 
who went out with him, twelve have returned 
and one has died, leaving thirty-two in the field. 
Of these nine are single men, and five married 
men. These, with five married women, make 
an adult force of nineteen. Besides these there 
are twelve children, ranging in age from six- 
teen totwo. All except Mrs. Mead and himself 
have had the fever. The Bishop, however, is 
suffering in health, having lost fifty-one pounds 5 
yet he writes that he can fulfill the proverb, “A 
poor dog for a long chase,” and adds : 

“T expect to start next week on a tramp of oné 
hundred and thirty miles, aud soon to retrace my 
steps, one hundred and thirty miles, I believe it is 
conceded that I am the best walker in our crowd; I 
generally lead, but I have a lot of good men who fol- 
Jow andkeep up. In thw country everybody who 
makes any pretensions to respectability is carried by 
two men, with ajternations of four more, in what is 
known here as a‘ toporya.’ We cannot afford that; 
I get the example, and all my men follow it, of walk- 
ing. Our ladies are carried, not being quite equal to 
the task of heavy marching.” 


....The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, representing the High Church elemeut 
of the Church of England, received $550,195 the 
past year, with which it maintained 544 or 
dained mussionaries, Of these, 163 are labor- 
ing in Asia; 135 in Africa; 17 in Australia 
and the Pacific; 197 m North America; 
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2% in the West Indies, and 1 in Europe. 
There are also in the various missions 
of the socicty about 1,600 catechists and lay 
teachers, mostly natives, and about 350 studen‘s 
in the society’s colleges. Three new sees were 
added to the number of bishoprics in foreign 
parts—one for Eastern Equatorial Africa ; one 
for the southern portion of the diocese of Atha- 
basca, and one for Qu’ Appelle. The northern 
pertion of Atbabasca, extending into the Arctic 
Circle, remains under the charge of Bishop 
Bompas, who is to be known as Bishop of Mac- 
kenzie River. 


..A council of the bishops of Siberia was 
held recently in the city of Irkutsk There 
were present the following bishops: Martinian, 
of Kamtchatka ; Isaaky, of Enisay; Viadimir, 
of Tomsk; and Melety, of Selenga. They die. 
cussed the means by which Christianity may be 
more efficiently propagated among the pagan 
natives of Siberia. They agreed that a larger 
number of better-prepared missionaries is 
needed, that gooi care must be taken of the 
natives converted to Christianity, and that the 
spread of the Raskolniks must be checked. The 
council satisfied itself that the imperial civil 
officers, being bribed by thé pagan local authori- 
ties, present the greatest obstacle to the spread 
of the Gospel in that gloomy land, 


... Bishop Sogaro, an Italian, with Father 
Bonomi, of the same nationality, are preparing 
to return as Catholic missionaries to the Sidan. 
They have been raising money to ransom Euro- 
pean prisoners now in the hands of the Mahdi, 
Bishop Sogaro says that he had an interview 
with General Gordon when the latter was on his 
way to Kbartim. Gordon’s last words to bim 
were : 

*Donot forget me in your prayers. Catholics 
and Protestants are but soldiers in different regi- 
ments of Christ’s army; but it is the same army, and 
we are al] marching together.” 


-. The Holy Synod of Russia had presented 
to the Czar the following estimate of expenses 
of the Orthodox Churches and missions abroad 
for 1836. The Alaska diocese, with a bishop 
at San Francisco, 50,067 roubles; for Bulgaria 
6,000 roubles; for a church in Nice, 2,500 
roubles ; for a church 1n Bohemia, 6,500 rcubles ; 
mission in Jerusalem, 7,300 roubles ; mission in 


cratic Convention at St. Louis for the Vice- 
Presidenvy, on the ticket with Mr, Tilden. In 
1884 he was nominated and elected Vice-Presi- 
dent on the D emocratic ticket with Mr. Cleve- 
land. 


.-The protracted strike of the coal-miners 
on the Monongahela River, on Nov. 27th re- 
sulted in riot and bloodshed, In the night over 
500 of the strikers gathered near Neil’s Mines, 
on the Pittsburgh and Virginia railroad. About 
8 o'clock in the morning, as the “blacklegs,” 
or miners who had taken the places of the 
strikers, approached, they were attacked on all 
sides. Four men were seriously injured. Two 
or three got by the strikers, and were just enter- 
ing the mines, when the strikers saw them and 
fired. None were hit. The mines were then 
entered by the mob, and the miners at work 
were driven out. The sheriff with a posse ar- 
rested 100 of the strikers, Another riot was re. 
ported on Nov. 29th. The rumor was uncon- 
firmed, It was -reported that several persons 
had been killed. The destitution among the 
miners is very great. In the sharp frosts chil- 
dren run about barefooted, and clad in their 
Summer garments, 


--The National Cattle and Horse Growers, 
Convention held its sessions in St, Louis last 
week. Resolutions were adopted recommending 
that Congress be petitioned to enact a law by 
which setting fire to range and timber on the 
public domain of the United States, or inthe 
Indian country, shall be punished by fine and 
imprisonment ; also favoring the enactment of 
a law for the appointment by the President of 
a commission of five men, who shall be charged 
with the duty of suppressing and extirpating 
pleuro-pneumonia among cattle. 


.. There was a great storm at sea on Tues- 
day, Nov. 24th. At Coney Island the tide rose 
twenty-nine feet. Brighton Beach race track 
was flooded by the sea. Sheepshead Bay village 
was entirely flooded, and the inbabitants moved 
about in boats. At Long Branch the bulkhead- 
ing of the West End hotel was damaged about 
#300. The loss along the New Jersey coast, from 
Ban iy Hook to Bayhead, is estimated at $100,- 
000. 


....The Federal Grand Jury has presented in- 





Pekiv, China, 15,600 roubles ; mission in Japan, 
$2,695 roubles ; total, 127,000 roubles or about 
$95,000, 
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Tux Vice-President, Thomas A, Hendricks 
died at his home in Indianapoiis, on Wednésday 
Nov, 25:h, of heart disease, Mr. Hendricks died 
alone in his bedroom, with no one in attend- 
ance, He returned home from Chicago on 
Thursday morning of the week before, and, 
though not feeling well, went about his busi- 
ness as usual, Ile kept his room on Wednesday 
being troubled with pains in his stomach. 
About 4:30 in the afternoon, while the physi- 
cian was with bim, he said; ‘Well, I am free at 
last.” “What do you mean?” asked the doctor. 
“| mean that at last I am free of pain,” was the 
answer. Mrs, Hendricks and the physician, re- 
lieved by this answer, left the Vice-President 
alone, Shortly after 5 o'clock a servant entered 
the room and found him dead. The news was 
at once telegraphed to the President, who issued 
& proclamation ordering the customary marks 
of respect to be paid by the Army and Navy 
and different departments of the National 
Government, As Mr. Hendricks did not resign, 
according to custom, at the close of the last 
sitting of Congress, in order to permit the Sen- 
ate to elect a President pro tem, there is at pres- 
ont no acting Vice-President of the United 
States, As the Republicans have a majority in 
the Senate, no doubt a Republican will be chosen 
to fill the presidency of that body. Senator 
Logan and Senator Edmunds are the most prom- 
inent candidates. The funeral will be held on 
Dec, ist, at Indianapolis. The President at 
first declared his intention to attend, but rea- 
sons of public duty decided that he should stay 
in Washington. The members of the Cabinet, 
excepting Secretaries Whitney and Endicott, will 
go to Indianapolis. Mr. Hendricks was born at 
Zanesville, U., on Sept. 7th, 1819. From his 
boyhood, his associates were public charac- 
ters, His uncle was the second Governor of In- 
diana, In 1848, Mr. Hendricks was elected to 
the State Legislature. In 1851, he was sent to 
the State Constitution Convention, Schuyler 
Colfax, William 8. Holman, and himself were 
the youngest delegates. In 1855, he was ap- 
pointed by President Pierce the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. In 1859, he 
wae defeated by Harry 8. Lane, in the contest 
for the Governorsbip of Indiana. In 1862, be 
was sent to the United States Senate, His term 
lasted from 1868 to 1869. During a great part 
of that time he was leader of she Democratic 
minority. He was next elected Governor of In- 
diana, In 1875, he was nominated by the Dem- 


dict ts against W. 8. Warner, J. Henry 
Work and Ferdinand Ward, for conspiracy 
against the creditors of the Marine Nationel 
Bank. They are charged with abstracting from 
the bank $70,336.75. The penalty on conviction 
is from five to ten years,imprisonment, Warner 
and Work gave bail for #30,000 each. Ward is 
in Sing Sing prison. 


.-On November 27tb, eight of the Indians 
concerned in the Frog Lake massacre and othr 
outrages during the Riel rebellion, were hanged 
at Battleford, N.W.T. They all died with the 
usual calmness of Indians. Wandering Spirit 
and Miserable Man made speeches on the scaf- 
fold, warning their people not to make war on 
the whites, as they were their friends, 


.-Gen. John Eaton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, on Nov. 25th, tendered his resignation, 
to take effect upon the appointment and quuali- 
fication of his successor. General Eaton’s 
health is much impaired, and he resigns for the 
purpose of accepting the presidency of a college, 
where his labors will be less exacting. 


...»The Prohibitionists carried the city of At- 
lanta, Ga., on Nov. 25th, by a majority of 224. 
Word has been sent to all the counties in tle 
state for the temperance leaders to compel can- 
didates for the Legisla'ure, Governor, and Con- 
gress te pledge themselves to Prohinition, or 
they will be opposed by Prohibition candidates 


FOREIGN. 


. Mr. Gladstone has been returned to Partia- 
ment from Midlothian by a majority of 4,634. 
The Conservatives are jubilant over their un- 
expected geins over their Liberal opponents. 
Mr. Parnell has withdrawn from the contest in 
Liverpool, and will not stand for the Irish 
district, as he had intended. Mr. Parnell, speak- 
ing at Liverpool last night, said he bad with- 
drawn from the contest there because he thought 
it imprudent torun the risk of defeat, He urged 
the Irish voters to support Mr, O'Shea, the 
Liberal candidate who opposed coercion, but to 
vote against the other Liberal candidates for 
Liverpool. He further advised Irish voters to 
support Mesers. Cowen, Storey, Thompsor, 
and Labouchere. These are the only ex- 
ceptions aliuded to in his manifesto, In 
a subsequent +peech Mr. Parnell promised 
Protestants a fair proportional representa- 
tion in the new Irish Praliament. Mr, 
Gladstone, in a speech at Carlule on Nov. 
28th, said that he always knew that the English 
- boroughs were the weak [point of the Liberals, 
but those boronghs did not determine the elec- 
tions. He was confident that Scotland and 
Wales would return ten Liberale to one Conserv- 
ative. Tne Englieh counties, he said, had begun 
well, and there was plenty of room for the most 
reasonable hope tbat the Liberal cause would 





triumph. With a long pull, a strong pull, anda 





pull altogether, everything would be right. The 
speech was received with enthusiastic applause. 
Mr. Gladstone arrived at Hawarden at midnight 
on Saturday. The village was iiluminated in his 
honor. The Standard estimates on Nov. 30th 
that the Conservaiives will bave a majority of 
twenty over the Viberals. All the boroughs ex- 
cept Newcastle have been heardfrom, The Lab- 
erals hold 169, the Conservatives 157, and the 
Parnellites 24. Scotland stands where it did. 


.-King Alfonso XII died at the Palace of 
El] Pardo at a quarter before nine o’clock on 
Nov. 25th, The Pope’s benediction arrived by 
telegraph before the King expired. All the 
great officers of State and the Cabinet Ministers, 
except the Ministers of War and of the Interior, 
were present at the moment of dissolution. A 
Cabinet meeting was held immediately and the 
Queen was appointed Regent. The general ex- 
pectation of the Spaniards is that the Princess 
Mercedes, the five year old daughter of King 
Alfonso, wiil be proclaimed Queen, under the 
regency of ber mother, Queen Christina. The 
Mivister of War and Mimster of the Interior 
ordered the provincial officials to use the utmost 
tact and discretion as long as order prevailed, 
to take immediate energetic action the mement 
the slightest indication of disorder appears, and 
to proclaim a state of siege when necessary. 
A state of siege has been proclaimed in the 
provinces of Barcelona and Cartegcna and the 
Canary Islands, Dispatches from all pointe, 
however, report a tranquil state of affairs. The 
editors of the journal La Discussion have been 
arrested for publishing the head-line, ** Alfonso 
is dead! Long live the Republic!” The English 
Court goes into three weeks’ mourning for Kivg 
Alfonso. The body of King Alfonso was re- 
ceived in MaJdnd with great pomp, The Queen 
and her daughters occupied a carriage which 
follow.d immediately after the funeral car, 
There were 2,000 carriages in the cortege. The 
Queen was decply veiled, in order to conceal 
her emotion, The body of the King was re- 
moved to the Escuazial on Nov, 29th. The Cortes 
will meet on Dec, 27th. 


....Jt was reported, on Nov. 25th, that King 
Milan had decided to abdicate his throne, 
Prince Alexander, at the head of 50,000 Buiga- 
rian troops, entered Servia at 4 o'clock on tb, 
morning of Nov. 26th, Concentrating upon 
Pirot, the Bulgarian army made a determined 
attack upon the Servian intrenchments there, 
and the earlier dispatches from Belgrade an- 
nounce that, after being twice repulsed, the 
Bulgarians captured the town. Later news 
shows that the attack was a failure. The strug- 
gle was prolonged, and the final repulse of the 
Bulgarians was due to the effective handling of 
the Servian artallery. The losses of the Bulga- 
rians are reported to have been very heavy. 
The news has been received in London that 
an armistice between Servia and Bulgaria was 
declared on Nov. 28th. A dispatch from Sem- 
lin says that tlhe Danube Shipping Company 
and the Austrian and Hungarian railway com- 
panies have been ordered to make preparations 
for the transportation of 200,000 troops to Ser- 
via. Advices from Sofia state that the Buiga- 
rian Government has informed the Powers that 
the Serviens, in violation of the armistice, bave 
attacked the Bulgarians at Arzer Palanka, A 
Rustchuk telegram says it is rumored there that 
a special messenger, bearing dispatches from 
Queen Victoria to Prince Alexander, is en route 
to Sofia. 


An official dispatch from General Prender- 
gast, the commander-in-chief of the Bri ish ex- 
peditionary force, states that the British had a 
successful fight with the Burmese at Pagahm 
Mew on November 24th. The British expedi- 
tionary force reached Nyeenyan on November 
25tb, and proceeded for Mandalay the same even- 
ing. The Madras sappers, supported by the 
Hampshire regiment, gallantly scaled the earth- 
works at Pagaum Mew. The enemy bolied 
into the jungle. The Burmese were strongly 
intrenched at Nyeenyban, their line extending 
two miles. They opened a sharp fire on the 
British flotilla, The gunboats promptly replied 


with shells. After two hours of bombarding, - 


the enemy fied into the jangle, leaving thirteen 
men killed and a large number wounded. Pris- 
oners reported that the Burmese leader bad fied 
to Mandalay. King Thebaw has surrendered 
the Ava forts and Mandalay without a struggle, 


..-On Nov, 24th it was reported that General 
Caceres’ forces had been dispersed in Peru, and 
that he himself was seeking solitary shelter in 
the Andes. On Nov. 29th it was reported that 
be was again at the head of an army, which bas 
occupied Chicla, and is marching down toe 
Rimai Valley against Lima, At the time of bis 
occupying Jauja his forces numbered 3,200 
men, 


.».-Marshal Serrano, the well-known Span- 
ish general, is dead, 
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VICE-PRESIDENT HENDRICKS. 





Vice-Presipent Henpvricks, whose sud- 
den death occurred last week, was one of 
the conspicuous public men of the country, 
and also arecognized leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party, especially in the State of In- 
diana, where he spent the most of his life. 
He wasa gentleman of very ‘considerable 
ability, and has left behind him an entirely 
untarpished private character, As a poli- 
tician, he believed intensely in the. Demo- 
cratic Party,and was foremost in following 
it and defending its principles. He did 
not believe in Civil Service Reform, as es- 
tablished by the laws of Congress; and dur- 
ing the War, as also during the reconstruc- 
tion period, bis sympathies were evidently 
not on the side of the Government, or with 
the measures adopted either to suppress 
the Rebellion or rehabifitate the conquered 
Rebel States into their former position. 

At the early age of twenty-eight Mr. Hen- 
dricks was chosen as a member of the legis- 
lature of Indiana. Soon after he waselected 
as a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion held in that state. After this he was 
chosen as a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives,and subsequently of the United 
States Senate. He was Governor of his 
own state for a single term. He was nom- 
inated as acandidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency when Mr. Tilden was nominated for 
President; and last year he was again 
placed on the Democratic ticket for the 
same office, and elected. A considerable 
portion of the last thirty years he bas spent 
in public life, and always held a strong and 
influential position in the Democratic 
Party. To that party, alike in success and 
defeat, he has’ been ‘a constant adherent, 
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and he has been too much of a party 
man for the best display of the highest 
qualities of the statesman. 

Mr. Hendricks presided over the Senate 
at the special seesion called last Spring, 
and at the close of the session declined to 
vacate the chair and thus give the Senate 
the opportunity to choose a president of 
the Senate pro tempore, and in this respect 
followed the bad precedent set by Vice- 
President Arthur under similar circum- 
stances. The consequence of this omission, 
taken in connection with the present state 
of the law, was that, at the death of Mr. 
Hendricks, there was no one to succeed to 
the office of President in the event that 
President Cleveland should die prior to the 
meeting of Congress. Neither Hovse of 
Congress had a presidiog officer when Mr. 
Hendricks died; and the same state of 
things existed when General Garfield died, 
and Mr, Arthur became President. There 
was not, in either case, any President of the 
Senate, or Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to tuke the office of President 
and discharge its duties in any of the con- 
tingencies specified in the Cunstitution and 
the law. 

The Senate at the last session of Con- 
gress passed a bill on the subject of Presi- 
dential succession, providing that the duties 
ofthe office should devolve upon the mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet in the order 
specified, beginning with the Secretary of 
State, in the event that the office should be 
vacant for any of the reasons named. But 
the House of Representatives failed to take 
any action on this bill, although it was 
supported by both parties in the Senate. 
It is to be hoped that Congress will need 
no further warning on this subject. The 
present state of the law is plainly vot what 
it should be; and Congress should lose no 
time in making it such. 

If the Senate should choose a Republican 
as President pro tempore, as it probably will, 
and President Cleveland should die before 
the expiration of his term of serviee, then 
the administration of the Government 
would pass into Republican hands; and 
this would be contrary to the voice of the 
people as expressed by the Presidential 
electors. We do not thiuk, as a matter of 
principle, that the Jaw should allow the 
possibility of such aresult. The Senate 
bill excluded it altogether, by looking to 
the Cabinet of the President for the succes- 
sion in the contingencies named; and this 
we think much better than the present law, 
What the people intended, when electing a 
President and Vice-President, should not 
be frustrated by any defect in the law; and 
Congress should so legislate that this can- 


not be done. 
——_ 


THE LORD AND THE PENNIES, 


Ir has been aptly said that, as a rule, 
Christian people save their pennies “for 
the Lord and the organ-grinders.” No 
doubt pennies are used to a large extent in 
small transactions outside of charity and 
worship. But it is past question that they 
are largely used io the ‘* worship and work 
of the Lord.” Now we do not despise a 
penny when it is consecrated to God, and 
represents the ability of the giver; but we 
are profoundly assured that there is no 
proper relation between the mass of pen- 
nies which find their way into the offering 
plates and the well-dressed worshipers (?) 
from whose ample hands they are dropped 
into the plates. From a little child, and 
from the hands of the poor, a penny may 
have some significance as an act of wor- 
ship; but from the hands of an able-bodied 
man, a well-dressed woman, a young man, 
with a silver headed cane and gold watch, 
whv has just thrown away the stub of a 
cigar or the end of a cigarette, a penny 
dropped into the offering plate at a church 
service is an abomination in the sight of 
God and man. Yet the number of those 
who contribute a penny on the Sabbath 
day to the ‘* worship and work ” of Christ, 
is in excess of those who contribute more 
than that sum. We have been at some 
pains to verify this statement by a careful 
inquiry in the facts as shown by the collec- 
tions taken in various churches and religious 
assemblies. 

The instinct of meanness is more apt to 
show itself in connection with a church 
collection than in any other place. There 
are men who will almost quarrel with a 








neighbor for the privilege of paying his 
car-fare, who will press a friend to accept 
a cigar, or some other courtesy of like 
value, who will persistently select the pen- 
nies from the other loose change in their 
pockets in order to put it in the collection 
plate. And these are not ‘‘ worldly” men, 
but professing Christians. There are scores 
and hundreds of young men who spend 
from ten to twenty-five cents every day for 
cigarettes and cigars, who never think of 
putting more than a penny into the weekid 
collection plate. There are men who are not 
considered mean or illiberal in other things, 
who are careful that their children are sent 
off to 8 .bbath-school, and are equally care- 
ful to see that each little *‘tot” is duly pro- 
vided with a ‘‘penny.” To furnish them 
with a penny, every other coin in the 
pocket will be scratched over till a suffi- 
cient pumber are found. It never seems to 
have suggested itself to the man that a ten 
cent piece, or at least a nickel, might an- 
swer as wellasapenny. A penny seems 
to represent the idea of worship to their 
minds, and perhaps their hearts, better 
than any other piece of money. Out ofa 
thousand pieces of money offered on the 
Lord’s day, in a well-known church, some- 
what famous for its activity, more than 
half the number is pretty sure to be pen- 
nies. It is true that the larger: proportion 
comes from the evening congregation, who 
are welcome to occupy the pews and seats 
put at their disposal without reserve, and 
which they are not slow to accept. Never- 
theless, a goodly part of them come from 
the regular worshipers. 


It bas long been a baffling question to us 
why it is that this streak of meanness comes 
out of men and women so habitually in 
connection with the service of God’s house. 
Dollars for personal pleasure, little extrava- 
gances and indulgences, and pennies and 
nickels for God. Surely it must be either 
that the heart is closed with ingratitude or 
else it is pure (bad) habit and thoughtless- 

It may be well to raise the question 
ness. 
as to the meaning of the collection at all. 
Why do we take collections in our churches | 
and with what spirit and intent does the 
offerer give his penny or his pound? There 
are (two thoughts involved in « collection; 
or, shall we say, two motives? One is, that 
the public worship of God may be main- 
tained and the benevolent work of the 
Shurch carried forward. The other is, that 
an offering of money is a method of express- 
ing thanksgiving to God for his abundant 
mercies, especially his abounding and con- 
tinuous temporal mercies. Men and 
women are not asked to contribute their 
moncy on the same principle that they are 
demanded fo pay their money upon enter- 
ing a place of amusement or in considera- 
tion of service rendered, of goods delivered. 
The offerings made in the house of God 
are supposed to be “ free will offerings,” 
springing from a sense of religious obliga- 
tion or gratitude. 

Let us first consider the offering as 
representing the obligation resting on men 
to support the cause of Christ and the 
benevolent work of the church. Is it 
possible that that obligation can be 
measured and confessed by a penny? We 
speak now of the average church-goer’s 
abiliiy. Nor do we forget that many of 
the offerers are among the number who 
have hired seats and thus contributed to 
the support of the church. But, after all 
said and done ia that direciion, can it be 
said in fairness that a penny dues repre- 
sent an honorable portion of obligation? If 
this obligation does not imply something 
more than that which a penny represents, 
we must be mistaken as to the general 
character and worth of Christianity. 

But, in the second place, the offerings on 
the Sabba'h day ought to represent a 
worehipful sense of thanksgiving to God 
for all his goodness to us in temporal as 
well as spiritual things. Is it conceivable 
that a man who is thankful at all can give 
any expression to his thanksgiving by 
selecting a peony out of his loose change and 
deliberately offering that to God? We are not 
speaking of poor widows or little children, 
who are dependent upon others to give them 
their pennies, but of the average well- 
dressed church-goer. The man who comes 
to church with a $5 hat on his head, with 
from $50 to $150 worth of clothes on his 








back, with a gold watch and chain inhis 
vest; the woman with a $10 bonnet on her 
head, a $150 seal-skin sack on her back, and 
clothes besides, representing from $50 to 
#200 dollars; the young man, who spends 
from $1 to $3 per week at the theater, or 
other entertainments, who sports a gold or 
siver-headed cane and encases his hands 
in kid gloves; the young lady who, with 
flowers and feathers, gloves and ribbons, 
jewels of gold and jewels of silver, is a 
creature fair and lovely to look at, and who, 
no doubt, takes delight in being seenin fine 
array at the church services—hese are 
the people who pour out their pennies (one 
at a time) into the collection plates. What 
does it mean? If it is the offering of an 
unbeliever, who does not recognize obliga- 
tion and has nothing to be thankful for, 
bat only dues it because he is ashamed to 
have the plate pass him, well and good; 
and equally well, and even better than good, 
if he gave nothing; but, if it is the offering 
of a Christian man or woman, who bas 
been bought with the priceless blood of 
Christ, and is intended to express either 
obligation or thanksgiving, then God help 
these robbers and mockers who rob and 
mock God with their pennies. 


ATLANTA REDEMPTA. 


Arianta has gone ‘‘dry.” The saloons 
have notice to quit, and for two years at 
least the people of Fulton County will try 
to get along without them. Of course, all 
sorts of disasters are predicted by the 
‘“‘wet” party. Business will suffer, poor 
men will starve, Northern capital will be 
withdrawn, several hundred shops (liquor) 
will be closed, taxes will be increased, and 
various other calamities will come upoo 
the doomed city. It is all very sad—for 
the saloon men; but the sober, industrious 
citizen may rejoice and have no fear for the 
future, and the poor victim of saloon pros- 
perity may indulge a new hope. 

Mr. Howard, with graphic pen, describes, 
on our eleventh page, the character and 
scenes of the buttle. Ministers, both white 
and culored, were at the forefront, and the 
Bar and Faculty shared the enthusiasm and 
rendered such valuable aid as will never be 
forgotten. Senator Colquitt, instant in 
season and out of season, made such ap- 
peals as will long live in the grateful mem- 
ories of the community. But, afterall, the 
effort would have failed but for the angelic 
spirit which, inspiring the women, trans- 
fused itself throughout the ranks of the re- 
formers. The earnest and unflagging sup- 
port which they contributed, undoubtedly 
decided the issue -n favor of tae Prohibi- 
tionsts. Lbese noble workers supplied, and 
tben distributed with their own hands, 
such comforts as kept the voters who car- 
ried their colors at work, and those who 
did not help in this way betook them to 
their altara and spent the day in prayer for 
the cause. 

The ‘‘liquorites ” assumed, as a matter of 
course, that a large majority of the colored 
voters, perhaps four-fifths, would go forthe 
“liberty” of drunkenness and rum traffic. 
This harsh implication was supplemented 
by appeals of which men should be 
asbamed who made them—appeals reviving 
the sad times and prejudices of the recon- 
struction period. Hints were made in the 
bitter, bad spirit of that duy, that, if the 
saintly Prohibitionists succeeded in the war 
against the liberty of whisky drinking, 
it would be an easy step to annul the free: 
dom of the emancipated Negro. No repro- 
bation of such conduct could be too 
vehement; and it is a ssd thing to be 
obliged to record that these lessons were 
not without effect. No doubt a great many 
were misled into the ranks of the anti-P:o- 
hibitionists py them. But let it be said 
that the cause of reform had for its cham- 
pions avery large proportion of the colored 
ministers and the most respectable portion 
of their flocks. Thebad attempt to segre- 
gatethe Negro voters, and display them as 
the united enemy of what was decent and 
good, most signally failed; and among the 
most pleasant and eheeriag recollections of 
the recent contest is the part which many 
of the colored friends took in this vital 
struggle. 

The victory is a most impressive one. 
It marks Georgia for entire prohibition. It 
heartens every temperance worker in the 
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South. It shows that. cities, as well. as 
country places. can be won; and we may 
expect to see whole states freed within a 
short time. Let the Atlanteans, now that 
they have redeemed their city, see to it 
that the law is enforced, so that, when at 
the end of two years, the ‘ wet” party de- 
mand another election, the benefits of Pro- 
hibition shall be so obvious that an in- 
creased majority will be given for the right. 
We rejoice in this noble victory and in 
what the South is doing. Our prayer is 
for a “‘ solid South” in this line. 





THE QUITMAN FIRE. 


Waar shall we do about it? 

A good woman in Connecticut was own- 
er of the chief hotel in as eligible a spot as 
there is in the pleasant railroad town of 
Quitman, Ga., near the Florida line. She 
gave the property to the American Mission- 
ary Association for the use of a school for 
colored youth. An agent of the Associa- 
tion went to Quitman to put the property 
in condition for the use of the school. The 
jeading citizens of the place told him that 
they did not want a colored school in so 
prominent a position, so near the best resi- 
dences; and they asked him to accept a 
property beyond the railroad, including a 
large factory building, in place of the hotel 
property, they agreeing to make up the 
difference of value by the subscription of 
thousand dollars. The Association, wish- 
ing to make all possible concessions, ac- 
cepted the offer; but, through failure on 
the part of the citizens to meet their own 
conditions, the proposition failed. The offi- 
cer of the Association were told that they 
had done all that could be asked. 

Accordivgly, Mr. Parr and his wife and 
three young ladies opened the school this 
Fall. He had heard much abusive talk, 
and had been shot at once through the 
window at night, but he boped it was the 
act of some irresponsible and worthless 
fellow. The teachers are a more than usually 
accomplished and attractive company of 
people. The colored people welcomed the 
school enthusiastically. There were one 
hundred and fifty pupils, of whom twelve 
girls were boarders. 

A fortnight ago, about one o'clock at 
night, the teachers were awakened by an 
alarm of fire. The house and out-buildings 
had been entered and set on fire in various 
places. The desks were piled up and cov- 
ered with oil. The occupants escaped. with 
nothing, and the destruction of buildings 
and furniture was complete. It took 
an hour for the fire-engine. a block 
away, to get into working order, and 
then it only played on the neighboring 
buildings. The sympathy of the people was 
wholly with the incendiaries, and when the 
walls fell in a cheer went up. The 
teachers and boarding girls found refuge 
in a deserted store. The next morning the 
teachers went to the only hotel; but when 
some of their scholars came to call on them 
they were told that ‘‘this is not a Nigger 
school, and if you want to meet the Niggers 
you must go outinto the back-yard.” To 
escape insult they accepted an invitation 
froma Northern man who was pastor of the 
Baptist church. They told him he would be 
risking his position. He told them he 
knew that, but wished them to come. He 
has since resigned his pastorate. In aday 
or two all the teachers left town. A 
Quitman paper publishes «an atrocious at- 
tack on one of the lady teachers, and de- 
clares that it is not clear that Mr. Parr did 
not himself set fire to the building. 

Meanwhile the better class of citizens 
see that it does not look well. So the 
Mayor and other leading men have sent a 
memorial to the American Missionary 
Association, declaring that they have no 
Sympathy with incendiarism, that they 
deeply regret the act, and asking the As- 
sociation to rebuild, and offering to secure 
‘tor the building an eligible site of ten acres. 
They think that, ‘‘upon a beiter basis,” 
that is, if the school shall be put some- 
where in the outskirts, all will be lovely. 

Now what shall be done? We know 
Southerners who declare that it needs only 
courage and persistence to bring to the 
front anywhere in the South the latent 
sympathy of good, law-abiding Christian 
citizens. They would say: Take your in- 

surance money and rebuild of brick instead 


of pine, on the very same foundations. It 


may be burned down again; then build a 
second time, and it will not. be burned 
down. Conquer the position. Others say: 
There are better places than Quitman. 
Thomasville, twenty-five miles off, is a 
larger and more promising town, at a rail- 
road junction, with a considerable Northern 
population. Ten years hence, they say, it 
will be better to bave the school at Thomas- 
ville than at Quitman. If Quitman can 
spare the advantage and profit of this 
scbool, then go to a better place. 

Is the anger too angry, or is the pru- 
dence too prudent? Shall we quit Quitman 
or not? 





~~ 


THE KING OF SPAIN. 


By the sndden death, last week, of His 
Royal Highness, Alphonso XII, Spain loses 
a sovereign who took a genuine interest in 
her welfare. The son of a woman who hadjlost 
the respect of all Europe, and the grandson 
of the weak, bigoted, intensely hated Ferdi- 
nand VII, whose reign was a disgraceful 
page of history which Castilians have not 
yet forgotten, Alphonso became king with 
the circumstaaces of his birth against him. 
Spaniards forgot that he was a descendant 
of Louis XIV, of France. They only re. 
membered that he belonged to the line of 
Bourbon princes that had done so much to 
retard progress and civilization in the Pe- 
pinsula. True lovers of Spain looked, there. 
fore, with misgivings at the permanency of 
the reign, when Alphonso, in his teens, be- 
came King, about a dozen years ago. The 
Republic in Spain, itis true, had failed; but 
Republican ideas had grown. Moreover, 
the old sectional feeling, the inherited 
jealousies of the different provinces, still 
prevailed. But Alphonso, even though a 
young man, and with so many obstacles to 
overcome, determined to act for the best 
interests of the whole kingdom. He was 
ambitious. He loved Spain, and,as the 
Spaniards came to know him, they loved 
Alphonso. His conduct during the past two 
years in visiting the cholera districts en. 
deared him to his subjects. The news 
of his death has been received throughout 
Spain with genuine sorrow. 

Though there is some talk of a Carhst 
rising, and some suggestion of the estab. 
lishment cf a republic on a permanent 
basis, it is not at all probable that either 
event will occur. Spain bas no conception 
of what a genuine republic means. The 
succession of the King’s young daughter, 
with the Queen acting as Regent, is now a 
fact. The overthrow of the present gov- 
ernment is improbable. 

It is to be regretted that Alphonso could 
not Lave lived to witness an event in which 
he promised to take such a genuine inter- 
est—viz., the four hundredth anniversary, 
in 1892, of the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus. In an interview at 
the palace in Madrid, two years ago, which 
was published in Taz INDEPENDENT of May 
81st, 1883, Alphonso, in speaking of the 
Columbus celebration to the writer, said: 

“It is an event in which all the world would 
be interested, and in which the leading nations 
might unite. 1 would do al] in my power to 
make it a brilliant festival; but, considering 
the preeminent part that Spain took in the 
discovery of America, I claim that she should 
certainly be allowed to have the celebration 
witbin her own borders. Italy gave birth to 
Culumbus, it is true. Other countries con- 
sidered his ideas only visionary schemer, But 
it was Spain alone that furnished the means tor 
carrying into practical effect what would other- 
wise have been onlya dream. To Spain alone, 
therefore, belongs the credit of the discovery. 
Instead of several celebrations, in different 
countries, I should favor, for the reasons 
given, one grand anniversary inSpain, Either 
Madrid, Granada, Huelva, or Barcelona 
would be a suitable place, Barcelona, because 
it is an important commercial town, easy of 
access by sea from Italy, and connected 80 close- 
ly with an important event in the life of Colum- 
bus ; Granada, because its historical associations 
are so mapy; but, above all, I would prefer 
Huelva, a growing and important city of which 
Palos is the barbor. It was Huelva that fur- 
nished the mast for the vessel in which Colum- 
bus first sailed. With rich mines on one side 
of the town and a good harbor on the other, 
Huelva is 80 situated that all the foreign vessels 
could be accommodated that came to participate 
in the celebration. In fact, the more I think of 
the proposed celebration, the more intefested in 
it Lam, and I wi!l certainly do what is possible 





to make it a decided success," 
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NOHOPEOFTHE POPE. _ 
Lest there should be a relaxing of vigi- 
lance on the part of the doughty defenders 
of our. liberties, civic and ecclesiastic, 
against the ‘‘wicked plots of ‘popish’ spies,” 
we call their. attention to some. significant 
points in the last Papal Eneyclical. It is 
not well that the strong man should aleep 
while marauders are abroad. It is not well 
that we should be so negligent that an ene- 
my may suddenly seize onr Government 
and institutions, and compel us, at the point 
of the bayunet, to accept the decrees of the 
Council of Trent and every word of the 
Syllabus of Errors. A special messenger 
from the Vatican has recently brought to 
this country a packet of Pupal decrees, or 
decrees approved by the Pope. How do we 
know what these decrees contain so long as 
they are kept secret; and how do we know 
that the hierarchy mean to publish all of 
them? Why this secrecy? Why this hesi- 
tation to deal openly with the people of 
the United States? Does a Methodist or 
Presbyterian conference ever sit in secret 
and hide the results of its deliberations in 
a strange language ? 

While the mind is wrestling with these 
things in all the ‘‘ponderosity of their 
particularity,” let us brivog out a fact or 
two concerning the Encyclical. It is ob- 
vious that the Liberalism of the Pope is 
not drawing him into accord with Evan- 
gelical Protestantism. There is not the 
remotest indication that he has any thought 
of trying to bring the.Church of Kume 
into line with the principles of the Refor- 
mation. He is still a thorough Roman 
Catholic, true to the doctrines of that 
Church and its traditions, and claims that 
it is the one true, holy, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. If he does not realize and 
confess that the Vatican is the seat of the 
‘*Scarlet Woman,” how can we hope fur 
reform from him? 

Further than this, Leo, of that name the 
thirteenth, does not abate a whit of his 
Papal power. There is not a line or word 
or syllable in the whole Encyclical which 
expresses regret that infallibility is at- 
tached to the cathedra of St. Peter. If he 
were earnest in the desire to become Evan- 
gelical himself and to place the Church 
upon Evangelical ground, he would honest- 
ly denounce the Vatican decrees, and re- 
nounce his pontifical robes, put off his 
tiara and the time-honored Papai_ slipper, 
and let the infallible function become 
atrophied. Nut only does he not. do this; 
he makes, as it were, a point of his. infalli- 
bility. He rewrote and revised his Ency- 
clical, we are told, until he brought it to 
the twentieth revision. Why such extra- 
ordinary care and caution, if not to insure 
its being free from error? Whence it fol- 
lows that he is inflexibly infallible, re- 
fuses even to write a letter without an in- 
fallible pen and indelible ink. 

Is it not about time, in view of all this, to 
give up the expectation that the Roman 
CatholicChurch will immediately cease to be 
Roman Catholic, that the Pope will cease 
to exercise Papal power, and that the Vat- 
ican will be transformed into a Protestant 
chapel? Wherefore any more gradual ap- 
proach toward Evangelical truth is to be 
summarily and vindictively rejected, 

These are our views, provided that noth- 
ing herein contained shall be so construed 
as to contradict the opinions set forth in 
our issue of November 19th. 





JUDAISM AND LIBERALISM. 


No event has stirred American Judaism 
for many years as the Convention of Re- 
formed Rabbis ut Pittsburgh has stirred it. 
While the platform adopted by the Conven- 
tion, as published in our columns last week, 
is for the most part admitted to be accept- 
able to the majority of Jews, it contains 
the elements of the destruction of biblical 
Judaism. 

The declarations to which exception is 
taken by Orthodox, and even by. moderate 
Reform, Jews are, that only such. moral 
laws and ceremonies of the Mosaic system 
as are suited to the civilization of the pres- 
ent are binding; that the observance of the 
Mosaic and rabbinical laws regulating diet, 
and priestly purity, and dress, i inthis day 


the, spiritual nature; that Jewsare no 
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These are far-reacbing denials of long- 


cherished beliefs, and, they strike at the 


very essence of Judaism. If only such 
portions of the Mosaic legislation, moral 
and ceremonial, as commend themselves to 
the opinions of rabbis are to be observed, 
what becomes of the doctrine of the Bible 
as a divine revelation, what of the doc- 
trine of the Jewish theocracy? What 
would be the significance of the Old Tes- 
tament except as the record of the 
primitive ideas of a primitive age, and 
a repository of ‘‘ miraculous narratives’? 
‘‘ A personal God,” said one of the speak- 
ers, ‘‘ is en absurdity,” and, ‘‘ without a 
personal God, there can be no revelation,” 
Golis referred to in the platform as the 
‘*God-idea”; and the Messianic age is the 
approaching age of *‘ universal culture of 
head and heart.” 

Reformed Judaism has held some, if not 
all these views, and adopted many innova- 
tions; but it has not boldly formulated its 
denials, and above all it has not offended 
the race instinct. It is, we suspect, the 
particular offense of the Pittsburgh plat- 
form that it is aimed at what is peculiariy 
Judaistic in, Judaism, and sweeps away 
historic rites, historic beliefs and historic 
hopes, leaving little except what Matthew 
Arnold would cal] tendency. Rationalism 
has simply done for Judaism what it. bas 
done for Christianity wherever it has 
touched it—robbed it of its soul, and sub- 
stituted for it an indefinable, transcendent- 
al vacuity. 

Tbe criticism of the action of the Re- 
formed Rabbis, who number about three 
dozen, betrays strong feeling, and iudicates 
a sharp division. Ouse of the most mod- 
erate of Jewish journals, the Jewish Mes- 
senger, calls on all conservatives, using 
‘that term in its broadest sense,” to unite 
spedeily in defense of their homés, their 
synagogues, their religion, their happiness, 
their children’s future. “There is a 
chasm,” it declares, between this Reform 
‘tainted by German infidelity,” and “ Ju- 
daism, with its faiuh in a personal Deity, 
its belief in a historic, revelation, its rites 
aod festivals hallowed by centuries of 
blood-stained martyrdom, its homes full of 
tender and sacred reminiscences.” 

Acry like this rouses almost universal 
sympathy. It is a long. line of history by 
which the Jew goes back to Abraham, a 
history of peculiar glory, of saddest suffer- 
ing, of persistent struggle with hard fate. 
Through it all, faith in Jewish brotherhood 
and in the religion of the patriarchs and of 
Moses has survived. But hope, long de- 
ferred, maketh the heart sick, and the 
Jews are gradually turviag, in their de- 
spair, toward the empiy Liberalism, from 
which they now seem to recoil. Dr. Eppstein, 
who is not one of the Pittsburgh reformers, 
says that, since the Reformed Convention 
of 1869, ‘‘men have advanced in liberal 
ideas to such an extent that six of the eight 
articles of that platform woul.l be accepted 
by every conservative rabbi in the Union 
to-day.” 





manera: IMPRISON. 


_ Tux Fifth Amenament to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States declares that ‘no 
person shall be hel-d to answer for a capital 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the militia when in actual ser- 
vice in time of war or public danger.” 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Ha parte Wilson, 114 U. 8.417, hela that 
a person sentenced to imprisonment for an 
infamous crime, without having been pre- 
sented or indicted by a grand jury, as re- 
quired by this amendment, is entitled to be 
discharged by a writ of habeas corpus, It 
also held that a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment for a term of years at hurd la- 
bor is an infamous crime, within the 
meaving of the amendment. 

Wilson, the party applying for a dis- 
charge by habeas corpus, was confined in 
_the House of Correction at Detroit, in the 
State of Michigan, under a sentence to be 
imprisoned there for fifteen years at bard la- 
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mation filed by the district-attorney for that 
district. The charge against him was that 
of passing a counterfeit bond of the United 
States, and also a counterfeit bond of a sil- 
ver mining company. The opinion of the 
court was that a crime thus punished is an 
‘*infamous” crime within the meaning of 
the Fifth Amendment, and that Wilson, 
having been put on trial upon an informa- 
tion,and not an indictment by a grand jury, 
was entitled to be discharged by a writ of 
habeus corpus, because the whole trial and 
sentence were contrary to this amendment. 

Judge Coxe, of the United States District 
Court for the northern district of this 
state, has had occasion recently to 
apply the principle laid down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
One John A. Brown, being convicted, 
in the United States Court at Atlanta, 
Ga., of illicit distilling, was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment in the Albany 
penitentiary. One Richard Morris was, 
for the same offense, sentenced to impris- 
onment for one year, and to pay a fine of 
one hundred dollars. Both of these parties 
were prosecuted by information, and not by 
an indictment. Judge Coxe,in considering 
their cases upon habeas corpus, expressed 
the opinion that their sentence was uncon- 
stitutional, and that both were entitled to 
be discharged. 

This decision is important, not only in 
application to these particular cases, but 
because there are several other persons now 
confined in this state under sentences im- 
posed by United States District Courts, 
who were prosecuted by information, and 
not by indictment. Their imprisonment, 
according to the doctrine of the Supreme 
Court, which was applied by Judge Coxe 
in the cases above stated, is unconstitution- 
al. Where the constitution requires an in- 
dictment as a mode of prosecution, an in- 
formation will not answer; and if the latter 
was used where the former was demanded, 
the whole proceeding from beginning to 
end is legally null and void. Crime should 
be puuished according to law, and not in 
vivlation of law. 
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Editorial Rotes. 


We have found it quite impossible, during 
the past few weeks, to notice adequately the 
flood of books poured upon us from the publish- 
ers, though devoting even more space than usual 
to our Literature department, 





It was, there- 
fore, deemed necessary to add four extra pages 
to our regular issue of this week, and give all 
the additional space to book notices, The other 
departments of the paper will be found to be 
the same as usual, The literary excellence of 
the contributions is noticeable. Eric Mackay, 
the author of *‘ Love Letters by a Violinist,” 
pays a poet’s debt to Mary Arden, whose claims 
to gratitude a practical world hus failed to 
avkuowledge. The articles by Brander Matthews, 
Joaquin Miller and Nora Perry are such enter- 
taining reading as we always expect under the 
names of these writers. Ex-Minister Benjamin 
and President Angell write instructively of 
foreign affairs, and there are ezticles of a dis- 
tinctively religious character by Dr. Cuyler and 
Dr. Spear. Of special value to those interested 
in temperance is the article by Mr. Howard, on 
how Local Option was carried in Atlanta last 
week, Our readers, we know, will not be- 
grudge the space given to the story by Rose 
Terry Cooke, whose popularity is our warrant 
for printing “ True,"’ undivided, in a single 
issue. 


Every human being should work, in some 
way, for the advancement of Christ's Kingdom 
on the earth ; and he should work cheerfully, re- 
membering that God is not a hard master. 
Work and smile; work and rejoice; work, and 
sing as you work; work now, while the day 
laste; work while in good health; work to the 
end, doing with your might what your. hands 
find to do; work to make people happy 
here as well as hereafter ; work in the Chureb, 
and out of it; work skillfully, like any good 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed; work 
in this beautiful world, the temple of God, 
to make it more beautiful; work in the 
pulpit, lecture-room, at home, abroad, 
in the field, the nursery, at the forge— 
apywhere, where God has placed you, 
Don't stand round all the day idle, Don’t post 
pone to-day's work until a more convenient to- 
morrow. Don’t attempt the work of ap orator 


jf you are not gifted in that direction. Don’t 
attempt to do what you cannot do well. Work 
as a Christian while you work as a blacksmith, or 
a shoemaker, or a merchant, doctor, or financier. 
Work anywhere, in any respectable calling, rather 
than stand still as » nobody and a do-nothing ; 
and, remember tbat, in working, if you expect 
success, you muat in all your work seek first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness, believing 
that all other things shall be added unto you. 
In all your labors, remember that the hardest 
work in this world will end in a complete 
failare if you neglect to work out 
your own agalvation. Don’t fail of that. 
Don’t shirk, and “ retire” from work while you 
have health and strength to work. No matter 
how old you are. Let come what will, stand up 
erect, like a man, doing your own work man- 
fully and hopefully. 





WE trust we are not influenced by any deep 
bigotry, when we say that we fail to be con- 
vinced that the Metropolitan Museum and the 
American Museum of Natural History ought to 
be opened on Sunday to the public, Weare very 
far from seeing evidence that those working 
people for whose benefit the petitioners pretend 
to be so anxious want it open. We think they 
would vote down the proposition. Indeed, the 
effort appears to be born not so much from 
philanthropy as frem the intense secularist big- 
otry of the professional infidels of the National 
Liberal League, which now smells as sweet under 
the name of the American Secular Union, of 
which Mr. Robert Ingersoll, not wholly unknown 
to fame, is president, and 8, P. Putnam is sec- 
retary, and whose organ is (say it with the cir- 
cumflex inflection) The Truth Seeker. While we 
have no real fear that the Coristian religion would 
suffer by the opening of these two museums so 
much as the Secular Union would wish, yet it 
is our opinion that the workingmen, who are 
said to need the Sunday exhibibitions, would 
be much better pleased tv have a hulf-holiday 
on Saturday for such purposes, and, still fur- 
ther, to have libraries and museums opened 
one or more evenings in the week. The 
Sabbath was made for man, chiefly for his 
rest; and when it is proved best for the 
rest and recreation of the workmen that the 
places of public instruction and amusement 
shall be opened, we shall not stand in the way. 
At present the duty of those who seek to open 
them is to prove that their opening tends to 
rest, and not to toil, 





At the New Haven Congress Archdeacon Far- 
rar affirmed : 


“Nor is it anywhere said that Christ saved us 
from the punishment of sin, or that hisown death 
was a penalty.” 


What he meant to affirm was that the substi- 
tutionary theory of the Atonement is not ex- 
plicitly affirmed. But many believe it is; anda 
Michigan pastor quotes the passages and ex- 
Pounds them : 


Rom. v, 9: ** Being justified by his blood, we shall 
be saved from wrath through him.” Saving us 
from wrath surely is saving from the punishment 
of sin, Rom, i, 18; “The wrath of Godis revealed 
from Heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men.” If men are delivered from that 
wrath, they will never be punished, And if Jesus 
saved us from that wrath which punishes sin, he 
must save us from punishment. What is salvation 
but deliverance from the power and from the 
punishment of sin? 

But, did Jesus suffer the penalty of the law? Gal. 
iii, 18; ** Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us. What is the 
curse of the jaw?” It cannct be its precept; it 
must be the other part, its penalty. To be made a 
curse is to suffer under the threatening of the law. 
Christ’s own death, then, was a penalty. The same 
truth is presented in II Cor. v, 21: “ He hath made 
him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him.” 
What were we but sinners under the penalty? But 
God made him take our guilt. He became the sin- 
offering to bear our penalty, Then his death was 
under the penalty. 

But the same truth is taught in texts affirming, 
“he bore our sins,” “the punishment of our peace 
was upon him,” “smite the shepherd,” “the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquities of us all.” 

This is summed up in I Peter ili, 18: ** Christ hath 
once suffered for sins, the just for the upjust.” 
What is suffering for sin but bearing its penalty ? 
How can the just suffer for the unjust but by taking 
their place under the penalty ? 

The Spirit teaches the same truth, Gal. iv, 4, 5: 
“Christ was made under the law to redeem them 
that were under the law.” What was the need of 
men under the law? They were held as prisoners 
under the curse, Gal. ili, 12. How did Christ free 
them from that curse? He was made subject to the 
penalty, so they could be free from it, and he was 
made obedient unto death under the precept, so he 
could justify them by his obedience, The law is 
composed of precept and penalty. To be made 
under the jaw then, is to be subject to both its com- 
ponent parts, And if Jesus was made under the 
penalty in suffering, then surely “bis own death was 
&@ peualty.” Q. E. D. 


We do not care to pursie the sitibject. How 
Christ bears our sins, whether by substitution or 
otherwise, is not of sapreme importance. Our 
duty is to recognize him as bearing them, and to 





be grateful, 


Lire has many lessons; death has but one. 
The death of King Alphonso, or of Vice-Presi- 
dent Hendricks, or of the poorest beggar, 
speaks one single warning. None, not one, 
of the hundreds of miilions now on earth, 
can escape the blow of the king of terrors. 
The great and mighty men of all na- 
tions must fall into line, and go the way 
of all the earth, None will or can escape. 
The high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
the old and the young, are marching on with a 
swift tread to the end of all that is earthly. In 
most cases death comes in an unexpected mo- 
ment. We shall all go, probably, in an hour 
we think not of. Little did General Grant 
know, two years ago, that he was so near tbe 
end of his eventful life. Little did General 
McClellan think, a month ago, that the final 
hour with him was so very, very near. The 
merchant Claflin, two weeks ago, had probably 
no thought of ending his busy life so suddenly, 
without a moment’s warning. Vice-President 
Hendricks, a week ago, was apparently in bis 
usual health. His sudden death was a great sur- 
prise to the whole nation. Death should 
be more distinctly regarded as a  prac- 
tical matter by every human being, and the 
preparation for it should command the earliest 
and best attention. Reader, you do not and 
will not know when you will take the final step 
from time into eternity. To-day the tolling bell 
of Providence speaks to you, admonishing you 
to make ready. It may not speak many times 
more ty you. It may never again speak to you. 
To-day—not to-morrow—will you heed that 
voice ; and now—the accepted time—prepare for 
death and for Heaven? Then you may work 
cheerfully, and be happy while you stay. Then 
death will have no terrors for you, and, whether 
you go now or stay yet many years, all shall be 
well with you. 





TYNDALL, the eminent scientist, we believe it 
is, who has said that, behind the facts and phe- 
nomena of Nature, there is, and must be, ‘“‘an 
Eternal Energy.” Why not say that there is, 
and must be, a Personal God? Why not say 
that ‘every house is builded by some man,” 
and that “he that built all things is God’? 
Why not say, with an apostle, that “ the invisi- 
ble things of him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head”? Why vot say with Moses, in the Book 
of Genesis, that ‘‘iu the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth”? Why avoid the 
word **God,” and substitute the phrase ‘‘Eternal 
Energy,” in accounting for the facts and 
phenomena that salute our observation? Why 
this reluctance to have a personal God at the 
head of the universe, and as the source of all 
things? Why so much scientific talk about the 
so-called laws and forces of Nature, and so little 
talk about the God to whom the Bible traces all 
these laws and forces, alike in respect to their 
origin and continuance? The best account of 
things—the one most easily apprehended, most 
satisfactory to reason, and most useful to the 
heart and life—is that given in the Bible. It 
brings the soul at once in contact with the Great 
Spirit, whose existence, attributes, and will, 
abundantly explain all existence, and whose re- 
lations and moral character invite obedience and 
affection. We much prefer the God of the Bible 
to Tyndall's ** Eternal Energy.” The former is 
personal, and the latter is not. The former is 
an object for worship, and the latter is not. 
The gospel of **Kternal Energy” is a very poor 
gospel for either the head or heart of mau. 


In the Syllabus of Errors condemned by 
Pope Pius IX is the following : 


“The Roman Pontiff can and ought to reconcile 
himself to, and agree with, progress, liberalism and 
civilization as Jately introduced.” 


Pope Leo XIII, in his recent Encyclical, says, on 
the same subject: 

“Whatever may happen to extend the range of 
knowledge, the Church will always willingly accept; 
and she wil), as is her wont in other departments of 
knowledge, studiously encourage and promote those 
also which are concerned with the investigation of 
Nature, in which studies, if the mind finds anything 
new, the Church is not in opposition.” 

To our mind there is much more of the essence 
of infallibility in the utterance of Leo. Thirty 
years ago, Pius IX condemned the doctrine : 

**{n the present day itis no lenger expedient that 
the Oatholic religion shall be held as the only reli- 
gion of the state, to the exclusion of all other modes 
of worship.” 

Leo XIII says: 


The Church “ does net, therefore, condemn those 
governors of states, who, for the sake of acquiring 
some great good, or preventing some great ill, pa- 
tiently bear with manners and customs, so that each 
kind of religion has its place in the state.” 


Tue Federal judges in the Great Basin seem 
to be vying with each other in the effort to in- 
vent new and unexpected tortures for all such 
as are fully set to live the religion of lust and 
disloyalty. At least Judge O, W. Powers, of the 
Utah First District, has gone and refused to 





grant naturalization papers to a saintly appli- 
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cant therefor. One Neils Hansen, a Dane, de. 
sired to become a citizen, and while under ex. 
amination was asked if he proposed to obey 
the laws. In his answer he avowed the be. 
lief that polygamy was right, and hesitated not 
to say that, if he were called to sit upon a polyg. 
amy case as juror, even though the evidence 
sbowed that the accused was guilty, he would 
not vote to convict. This, the Judge beld, wag 
sufficient ground for a refusal to admit him to 
the franchise, and gave in writing a long 
opinion upon the matter. In it he declares it 
would be no less than a judicial farce to confer 
so great a boon upon such a man, and adds: 


“A large per cent, of the peopie here (in Utah) are 
violators of the law; a large and overwhelming 
majority openly advocates its violation. The doc. 
trine is taught that the laws, edicts and rules of the 
Mormon Church are higher than the law of the 
land. The process of the court is evaded and ob- 
structed. The officers of the Government are tra- 
duced and reviled. The sanctity of the oath is 
treated lightly, and many times with contempt, It 
is taught that allegiance to the Church is primary, 
and that owed to the United States is only secondary, 
And so the answer of the applicant in the case be- 
fore the court has far more force than it otherwise 
would,” 


Now that tue full official figures of the New 
York State election are published, we can make 
a comparison which will be trustworthy. As 
compared with last year, the Republican vote 
suffered a loss of 72,274, or fifteen per cent, ; 
the Democratic vote a loss of 61,630, or eleven 
per cent. ; the Greenback labor vote a loss of 
14,828, or eighty-one per cent. ; while the pro- 
hibitionists made again of 5,867, or twenty- 
three percent. It is apparent from these figures 
that Governor Hill absorbed the most of the 
Butler vote of last year, which, with the return 
of the Irish Catholic vote and the Tammany 
contingent of last year, have elected him. But, 
on the other hand, the large decline in the vote 
of such stray Republican counties as Chautau- 
qua, Cayuga, Wayne, St. Lawrence, and others, 
with the large decrease of the total vote, show 
that, if the Republicans had done their duty in 
getting out their votes, they would have suc- 
ceeded. But it is nothing exceptional that the 
Republicans should be remiss in the year follow- 
ing a Presidential election. In 1869, there was 
a Democratic plurality of 20,241; in 1878, of 
10,991; in 1877, of 11,264; and in 1881 (omit- 
ting one candidate who san far ahead of his 
ticket), of 20,943. 





Mr. Grorce H. SteruinG, of Brooklyn, Boss 
McLaughlin’s man, who was appointed to the 
office of Weigher in the Custom House, of this 
city, by Collector Hedden, which appointment 
was overruled by President Cleveland, has been 
appointed as a Port Warden of this city by Gov- 
ernor Hill, in place of Mr. Leaycraft, whose term 
of office expired last May, but who still held the 
office under the law which authorized him to do 
sv until his successor should be duly appointed. 
Mr. Leaycraft refuses to give up the office, 
claiming that, under the law, the Governor's 
right to make appointments when the Senate is 
not in session is confined simply to filling vacan- 
cies, and that in this case there was no vacancy 
to be filled, siace, although his term had expired, 
he was still holding the office under legal author- 
ity. We think that Mr. Leaycraft stands on 
solid ground in the position he takee, and that, 
if Governor Hill had been as good a lawyer as 
he is an intense partisan, he would have saved 
himself from an egregious blunder. There 1sn0 
doubt that Mr. Leaycraft was holding the office 
and exercising its powers under the authority of 
law, and hence that there was no vacancy, and 
equally no doubt that Governor Hill could not 
appoint Sterling to the office, when the Senate 
was not in session, unless there was a vacancy. 
The Senate, of course, will not confirm the Gov- 
ernor’s appointment, and this will leave Mr. 
Leaycratt in office. We advise Governor Hill to 
look before he leaps again. 


We have the names published of the trustees 
of Mr, Stanford’s new university in California. 
The names do not sufficiently enlighten us as to 
their qualifications to control intelligently an 
institution which does not need to seek money. 
but to expend it wisely for educationa) purposes. 
The only one of them whom we recognize 8 
especially interested in learning is Dr. William 
Harkness, the astronomer, we suppose. Besides 
him there are Justice Field, of the United States 
Supreme Court, and Judge Sawyer, of the United 
States District Court of California ; Judge Deady, 
of the United States District Court of Oregon; 
Judges Spencer and McFarland of Californis 
Courts, and Senator Miller. The others, so far 
as we can see, are all business men, land-owneré, 
merchants, treasurers, and railroad officers. We 
do not see the name of a single clergyman of 
physician. We do not gather from this that 
religion or bygiene is to be neglected in the ool 
lege. Indeed, we know that it was a tender re. 
ligious experience which led Mr. Btanford to 
dedicate his great property to this object; and 
one of the provisions of the constitution of the 
univeraity is: 

“To prohibit sectarian instruction, but to have 
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taught in the university the immortality of the soul, 
the existence of an all-wise and benevolent Creator, 
and that obedience to his laws is the highest duty 
of man.” 

Here in the East the clerical profession has more 
than its full share in the control of educational 
boards, and it seems a little odd to see it 
entirely ruled out, Iudeed, there is no other 
profession which can, to speak within bounds, 
claim a larger proportion of well educated men, 
competent to give direction to a university. We 
think the same is true on the Pacific coast. 
Very likely, however, the educational direction 
of the institution will be left almost entirely in 
the hands of the President and teaching body, 
including the nomination of instructors; and 
the trustees will devote themselves chiefly to the 
care of the invested funds, and the provision 
of buildings and appliances as fast as they shall 
be called for. The separate buildings for the 
male and female departments will be first put 
up; and other buildings, for agriculture and 
preparatory departments, will follow later. 

Tue prediction of our London correspondent 
in his cable dixpatch to us, last week, before the 
English elections, that a large Liberal majority 
was highly improbable, has been fully verified. 
The result so far is little better than a Liberal 
rout, The Tories have gained enormously, 
beyond their most sanguine expectations. The 
latest re.urns indicate the election of 1€9 
Liberals, 157 Tories and 24 Parnellites, The 
elections are of course still incomplete. The 
boroughs have voted, but the counties are yet 
to be heard from. From these Mr. Gladstone 
nopes for more favorable returns; but it is 
obvious that, even if his hopes are fulfillec, the 
Libera) majority will be a small one, too 
small, probably, to make a Liberal ministry 
safe, The Irish members would unquestionably 
unite with the Tories on test questions, and 
make the path of a Liberal Government very 
thorny, if not impassable. It is too soon to in- 
quire minutely into the causes of the conserva- 
tive reaction, but it is sufficiently evident that 
several influences have operated to prevent a 
decisive Liberal victory. The disastrous results 
of the Liberal policy in the Sidan, for which 
the Liberal leaders have offered no explanation 
that the majority of Englishmen would accep), 
must have played no inconsiderable part in de- 
ciding undecided voters. Some of the demands 
of the Radical program undoubtedly alarmed 
timid electors, and the efforts of Churchmen 


must have turned thousands from Liberal can- - 


didates to Tory, on the ground of loyelty to the 
Established Church. The relative importance 
of these and other questions in shaping the re- 
sult, can only be determined after the revurns 
are allin, and opportunity for comparison and 
inquiry is afforded, 


..With the death of Vice-President Hen - 
dricks, some questions of constitutionality are 
raised again as to the present and the proposed 
lawa of presidential suscession.’ Mr. Evarts 
long ago pointed out the flaw in the existing 
law, which makes it possible for a Senator to 
become President, although the Constitution 
forbids members of Congress frum holding any 
office uuder the Government. If such a law as 
Mr, Hoar proposed in 1884, providing that the 
members of the Cabiret should fill a presidential 
vacancy in the order of their official precedence, 
should be passed, a dulemma would be cncoun- 
tered if the succession were to fall to a Cabinet 
officer, who, like Carl Schurz, would be constitu- 
tionally ineligible because not a native-born 
American, Any bill to be submitted to Con- 
gress should provide for omitting such an ofti- 
cer from the succession, so long as his disabil- 
ity under the Constitution remains. We hope 
to «ee the day when there shall be no discrimi- 
nation between citizen and citizen. 


..We kuow a bank president in Cunnecti- 
cut, Mr. H. L. Reade, of Jewett City, who de- 
votes his Summer vacations, and all other 
Opportunities to the work of reviving the re- 
ligious life of the communities about him, just 
a¢ other men give it to fishing or yachting. He 
Writes us : 

‘have just looked through your wonderful Thauks- 
giving nbumber of THE INDEPENDENT. Where was 


ever 80 much and so various and so good gotten for 
six cents? 


I personally thank you for the talks and tone of 
the paper in the matter of the united evangelistic 


work. There must be a harvest of souls gathered 
this season. 


God bless you and al] connected with you in help- 
ng the world up. 


--»-Be thanktul for the good things you 
have; for health, if you have it; for friends, if 
you have them; for a home which you cught to 
have, and for food and raiment. Thank God 
that you still live. In joy and in sorrow, in 
Prosperity and in adversity, be ye thankful, It 
will do you good like medicine. It will make 
your burdens light and your life happy, and your 
friends about you happy also, Don’t be sad in 
this world. God made it, and he is our ruler. 
Don't go through life whining, with « long face, 
all the way. Be cheerful always, or try to be. 
Have tsith in Providence, in God, remembering 


i 
tbat, if you love and serve him, all things shall 
work together for good; yes, for your good. 


....There is good prospect that Thibet will 
ere long be opened to commerce, with India at 
least. It has been for twelve centuries the 
stronghold of Buddhism, and through the jeal- 
ousy of China has been closed to all the over- 
tures made, first by Warren Hastings, and from 
time to time by ‘his ‘successors in the Govern- 
ment of India; but in the past year Mr. Colman 
Macaulay has made his way to the frontier, and 
his expedition has had, at least, the success of 
demonstrating the fact that the barriers which 
had been supposed to exist between the two na- 
tions have existed only in the unfounded as- 
sumptions of diplomatists. 


. Professor 4, J, Schem was one of the most 
accomplished statisticians of the age. He 
seemed to have a passion for figures; 
and, to judge from a paragraph in the Christian 
Advocate, in whose editorial line his name holds, 
by consolidation, a not forgotten place, that 
passion survives even death, Although he 
passed away some years ago, our contemporary 
states that he ‘thas published a computation 
that is both surprising and gratifying. He re- 
ports the population of the world at 1,396,752,- 
000, etc.” What world? The world of spirits? 


..-Here is a terrible discovery, which will 
seriously damage the Revised Version of the 
Bible, and which we commend to the attention 
of Dr. George 8. Bishop and Dean Burgon. 
The Rev. Rufus Wendell, in preparing his Dia- 
critical Edition of the Revised Version, has 
counted the number ot words, and it is an actual 
fact that they average six hundred and sixty-six 
words to the chapter. But 660 is the number of 
the Beast, and who does not see now that they 
are right who declare that Revision is a deadly 
blow to the Church? 


..We do not wonder that The American 
Christian Review, with which we do not always 
sympathize, is startled thut the Missouri Disciples 
are centering 60 much power in their State Con- 
venion. They have voted to have nothing to 
do with any institutions that will not submit to 
have their trustees elected by the Convention. 
We seem to remember that independent trustees 
have bmilt up our best colleges, without endan- 
gering their religious loyalty. 


.. The Republicans in the legislature of Ohio 
have a majority of three on joint ballot; and 
this secures the re-election of Senator Sherman, 
provided they are united in bis support. The 
Democrats, it appears, are trying to get rid of 
this majority by efforts to bribe two or three 
Republican members of the legislature. Woe to 
any Kepublican member who becomes a party to 
aay such iniquity! Senator Sherman onght to 
be bis own auccessor. 


.- The President is reported as saying that, 
it any of the members of the Senate know any- 
thing objectionable or detrimental to the public 
service in the character or competency of any 
person whom he has appointed during the recess 
of the Senate, he would esteem it a favor to have 
hia attention called to “ the facts,” and that he 
will correct the error, if one hag been committed. 
{f this report be true, the President has certain- 
ly taken a noble ground. 


.-The Prohibition vote in New York State 
which was 25,783 in 1882, avd 24,999 in 1884, 
was this year 30,840. We suppose that far the 
larger part of this vote, at the recent election, 
was cast by those who would otherwise have 
voted for the Republican ticket. The defeat of 
Mr. Davenport, and the election of Governor 
Hill, are due to the withdrawal of votes from the 
Republican ticket by Probibitionists, and not to 
the strength of the Democratic Party in this 
state. 


.-The Supreme Court of Michigan recently 
decided that the law requirivg the Mayor and 
Common Council of Detroit to appoint four 
registration commissioners for that city, two 
of whom should be Republicans, and two of 
them Democrats, is unconstitutional, because it 
makes party politics a test for holding office. 
This is a new point in constitutional law ; and it 
is doubtful whether the decision will be accepted 
as settling the question, except for that state. 


.. The Springfield Republican concludes an 
editorial on the Atlanta election, thus: 

* We do not want any temperance campaign of 
this sort in Springfleld. An election carried by 
coralling votes counts for nothing in the long run, 
and it is a question whether the Atlanta Prohibition- 
j8ts have not burt their cause by not tempering their 
zeal.” 

Oh! The tactics of the other side were, of 
course, all right! 


..The system adopted in some small towus, 
of farming out the paupers, is ove which is ex- 
tremely likely, as proved-by @ late case in Con- 
necticut, to regult in cruelty and neglect. It is 
somebody's business, in every such town, to see 
to it that any such abuee is corrected, That 
somebody is the man or woman in such a town 
who is reading these lines. 


....The Interior mentions that in various 





Catholic c.untries of Edrope the nionastit dr 





ders are often interested pecuniarily in the liquor 
traffic. True; but the Protestants are some- 
times in the same condemnation. If the Mora- 
vians have ceased to bave a large traffic in their 
beer, we have not heard the good news. 


... It is a cunning statement which is going 
the rounds of the papers, that Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace is to become the Sultan’s adviser. He is 
an able man, and the Sultan would be fortunate 
in such a counselor; but we suspect he would 
rather take advice from some of his Mufti zeal- 
ots. 


..-The continuance of the Latin Union for 
five years longer, is, in view of the terms agreed 
upon, simply a plan for winding up the affairs 
of the Union, and giving up the bimetallic ex- 
periment by the nations involved in the Union, 
This leaves the United States without any Eu- 
ropean help in solving the silver problem, 


...-1t18 creditable to people of Chelsea that 
Sir Charles Dilke’s majority is cut down to so 
insignificant a figure. It would have been still 
more creditable to them if he hed been defeated. 
Such social crimes as he is charged with ought 
not to be condoned so easily and quickly. 


.-The Episcopal Advent ‘ Mission” in this 
city is in progress, with promising results. The 
interest manifested is deep and wide-spread. 
We shall add four pages to our usual thirty-two, 
in order to give a full account of it. 


....Mr, Stephen Torrey has been an elder in 
the Presbyterian Church for fifiy years, and 
now, on his 77th birthday, has been ordained to 
the full work of the ministry at Honesdale, Pa. 








SUNDRY AND VARIOUS ITEMS 
OF INTEREST TO PRESENT AND POSSIBLE 
SUBSCRIBERS. 





Ovr friends will please remember that 
we conduct our subscription department 
upon the cash plan, and that, unless a sub- 
scription is renewed previous to its expira- 
tion, it will be stopped when the paid time 
expires. If, however, it is ineonvenient 
for a subscriber to renew his subset iption 


at its expiration, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper, if so requested. Our 
system of mailing requires about two is- 
sues of the paper before a change of ad- 
dress can be made or before a credit for 
renewal will appear on the address label; 
therefore, it is highly important that sub- 
scribers renew their subscriptions about 
two weeks before they expire. By so 
doing the subscriber will not lose any 
numbers of the paper and we will be saved 
unnecessary labor and trouble. 

A very large number of old subscribers 
send us #5 for two years’ renewal, instead 
of sending #3 for one year, thus saving 
#1.00, while nearly as many renew for five 
years, paying $10, making a saving of 
#5. We wish to thank several of our 
friends for sending us new subscribers with 
their own renewals. In some instances 
large clubs have been received. 

Subscriptions designed for Uhristmas pres. 
ents should be forwarded to us during the first 
days of December. 

We suppose that, in a great many places, 
a club of fifteen or twenty subscribers for 
Tuer INDEPENDENT might be formed with 
very little difficulty. Attheclub rate of $2, 
which is really less than the paper costs, 
no one who wishes to keep abreast of the 
times, in literature, art, science, or of any 
of the great questions of the day can afford 
to do without Tue [npePEeNDENT. We shall 
be glad to send specimen copies to any one 
wishing to form a club. Subscribers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT who wish to take any 
other magazine or periodical will do well to 
ask us for Toe INDEPENDENT CLUBBING List, 
which will save them money. Possible sub- 
scribers,who may see this copy of Tux Inpr- 
PENDENT, are requested to examine every col- 
umn from the first tothe last. The reading 
matter will be found to be from the pens of 
the ablest writers and thinkers of the day; 
the departments will be found to contain 








while the advertising columns will be found 
to be free from vicious, offensive, or decep- 
tive advertisements. Special attention is 
asked to the folloWing very favorable 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


One month.......8 . Tete a: coveeeeee By 
Three months... 5/Two years....... 5 
Four months.... 1.00/Three years..... 7. 
Six montbs....... 1.50)/Four years...... 8. 
Nine months.... 2.25}Five years....... 10. 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 
BUSINESS NOTICES, 


OPENING. 


Tuesday, Dec. 1st, 
Wednesday, Dec. 2d, 
Thursday, Dec. 3d. 


Our special display of New and Beauti- 
ful Goods, particularly adapted for the 
Holiday Trade, will be on exhibition, em- 
bracing many Novelties in Tables, Fire 
Screens, Pedestals, Easels, Music Racks, 


J,$, CONOVER & CO, 


28 & 80 West 28d Street. 
No special invitation will be issued. 


Mitchell, Vance & Co,,: 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES 


and Importers of 


FRENCH CLOCKS, BRONZES and 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


886 and 888 Broadway and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


We ask attention to our large assortment of 
FRENCH CLOCKS of newest and choicest de- 
signs, recently selected with great care. Time- 
keeping qualities and excellence of workman- 
ship fully guaranteed. Also, ARTISTIC BRONZE 
FIGURES and ORNAMENTAL METAL 
WORK, now in store and constantly arriving 
from Paris, Vienna and Berlin, 

To an inspection of this assortment you are 
respectfully invited, 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Is offered a three month»’ trial subse: to the Art 
Interchange, an illustrated art fort tly, 20 to 30 p.p. 
wit int ane working ontine designs in every number 


ith, thi will include Three ree beautiful 


—-88se8 














jon for Valentine or Mand Screen 
Jup In addition there will be six isree | wu 
me sents of declgne in black and white gall size) for pain 


and embroidery, besides 0 and te’ 
fr care av iva ruction | f in Ale + Hot FU RNISH 
a nd all oth 


NG wae 
ractica hint in ti a TO 
ear, x mon Sam- 
re, 1 meee i we Ofer Twenty Conte 
view, a 
’ KA an WHITLOCK ora r tt Aa 


37 & 30 Wi Xx. 
Mention this by - oa ae 











HE ESTEY ORGANS have 
“Teen favorites for 


sent free. 





information not to be obtained elsewhere; 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 








Everybody can now enjoy my Patevt Boots and 
women and children, and return the shoes as q' 


+ ehmes 


<r 


Sides at ti 


for ladies’ or gentlemen’ 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Shoes. 1am now msenufecturing them on a largescal 


with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measur ement for men, 

uickly as they can be made, They will fit beautifully, will 
Dever warp, distort or injure the enderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to eymmetry and com- 
fort. Fenapenesiuatte aosts, cat ee eee eae shoes are nye either in material or 


a eS Sat pay ord Let sortbe ra, eee po | 


boote and shoes, and to make them soft and 
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BENTLEMEN'S 
FURNISHING GOODS, ETC. 


An elegant assortment for the 

HOLIDAYS, 
in Plain and Embroidered jap- 
anese Silk Robes de Chambre, 
Smoking jackets, Blanket and 
Bath Rodes, and an unsur- 
passed stoch of the latest styles 
in fine Neck Wear, Dress 
Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, 
Mufflers, Silk Handkerchiefs, 
etc. 


Proadwvay KH 19th ét, 


NEW YORK. 


-_— arm 


READING NOTICES. 
SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup ana 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alwava proves ime. 











MADAME PORTER'S COUGII BALSAM 
Is known as a pleasant and effective remedy for 
Coughe, Colda, etc. 


a 
WROUGHT-IRON HANGERS AND STAY 
ROLLERS. 

Tax Oronk Haneer Company, ot tom with Pes 
now offering t sala Teas 8 i hete Weng: 


ers, r Iron uae racks, w vik apo or io 
aa a yt ‘put mean iter ‘ at they are 





ms 
their ure wave expense eau inrepatea ; every 
v e 
— wee le, too, — aS apace to ratte: | * 
Tera te expense is very slight your 
ware dealer for them, and take no other. 
—_———- ---- eee 
rn that le are buying the7 r 
cont, Sasras rh Loane of the Equitable Mort- 
wage Company, Broadway, New York. 
SCOTT'S E} EMULSION 
ov Pung Cop Liver O1. WITH HYPOPHOSsPRITES, 
For Wasting Children 





Dr. 8. W. Comey, of Waco, Texas, says: “ I have 
used your Emulsion in Infantile wasting, with good 
results. It not oply restores wasted tissue, but gives 
strength. and I heartily recommend it for diseases at- 
tended by atrophy."—Adovt. 

—_—__————-_ ————- — 
EXCELLENT CLOTHES WRINGERS. 


tte of the reader ie called to the adver- 
1, ot the E Empire Wringer we of Au- 


° hie wringer in our 0} one of 

the bis if not really the best, clothes wringers in 

6 et. The rolls are made of solid white rub 

is no danger “,and 

it requi oo Lene than belt tees to e oo 
acco oO r having a 

ren wil 0 well to write fintte Co., 


Auburn, N. Y., for circulars sn pr price list. 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE FOR 1886. 
ly-filled 
Lilelbe Lie sine e “Age ene at te torewent vith os tstee: 


tory compl at fae medics liters: 





OBITUARY, 
HENRY EDWARDS. 
BY PROF. W. 8. TILER. 


Diep. Sept. 284, at his late residence on Co; 

wos boew te Nor impton. ane. ree 1798, 80 

wae eighty-seventh at the time of his 
ee cette -e Feist 


Hun 

Ww rd ot Stockbri 4 , aD sandson of 

ieeasiien, “te isa — ie eS 
physician 








pan & Co,,in New York,and a partuer 


teelf - the leet saxty ears,than 

tonia: vred up in bis Mee OFY ; and his 

est, ‘put invaluable services to the city ithe common. 
wealt hapa on, a8 well as to the Church and 

the wor ad, entitie 1m to an honored and lastin 


membrance ong the benefactors of mank od, 
Henry Edwards wes one of those men who areso ood 
a 80 ely. #0 simple and unpretending, #0 sensi 
ble, 80 wel active, ser bl use 
1, with so little brill apd show that 
we are apt t 6 it for granted that they 
were np _. at hey were ordinary 
en ike acauley depreciated 


he sane rly Mon Aad an ed his poetr 
was evancelical one pious. Asi 

Qualities were es the proot and the 
very elements ¥ sapertort rity Anit xe genius itself were 
not simple chiidijikenes+, aud public likeness were not 
{rue greatness. The map ic traste which were 
committed to Mr. Ed the manper in which 
he tulfilled them, show that he was Do ordinary man. 
ember of the cit veroment for une Fh ten 
years & mein o' ard of Trustees perp 
achusetts ne _— forty years a trustee 
of Amherst Co' ember from Boston of the 
hu f ves, Allotment 


te House y' 

porate en for Mas achusetts in late War, nom- 
‘pe rnor Audrew and appoiu resi- 
ent Linco D ‘to visit the volunteer ments of the 
state and bring home their pay to r Coulis, 

iustee Yeppointment of Governor Andrew 
ations! Cemerer st Getiyabury.and by ap- 
polntment of Governor Bullock trustee of the ceme- 
ery a5 —these many and im,ortant 4 


A, Church and svu- 
member. He was 
mittee of the Centsa 


»in seasupd and out of srason, b; 
precept and snd example, by bb tine et and influence an 
porno ice, to bulid ot ph he church itself in the 
th and th the lo love of God. orn ¢ wi 
phristian graces and ~~ Mig While b e had many 
f 6 an copnections awong« the Unitariana, he 
odox faith as it ves held 





no controversia ist. It w ractice gether’ than 
to preach, not to fight fort tne fa Sw but to live or it, 
to suffer and wake sacrifice Soe 5 “ one sit peed 


ie forit. He wasa peace- axed & 

the peace-makers, for they 8 ait be 4 os the chile 
” The gesachusete boysin > apmy 
e 


dren o 
5 wards 
watched over them like. a father. No was 
there a battle in the Army of the eet than be 
wrote oF or telegraphed to ua: “Tai off for the front, 
liook after M—. — was our soldier son, 
hose were reriious all but we felt easier because 
Mr, Edwards was #0 often there; and God only 
knows how man 6 her parents felt’ in't the same way. 
the homes which he 


Biery ie means, an once, when a you man 
led to win t the prize which he thought he de- 
served, Mr. Fdwards gave him the amount of the 
rize out of his pore, poses. | ly 2 coteege itself was 

y indebted almost its ony. 

app apy by the legis tM, . which he was 


w 

rd. and much of the time a member of its build- 

ng and finance committees, but of a life-long friend 
in wine counselor, an upturing, faithfrl, and devoted 
rervant. Never have I known a more unselfish ee. 
never a man who lived more entirely in and 
others, never one who was more lik that little. end 
whom Jesus set in the midst of his disciples ng: 
“Whosoever shall humble himself as this little ¢ chil 
the same is greatest in the e Kingdom of Heaven. 
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tin forsee’ all sizes and startling coats, 
mare ry and a thousand and one things 
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——______— 


COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. 
AN edverticooment of the Columbian Institute has 
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CHRISTMAS SOOns. . 
ridge, i 
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largest in the country, devoted to the sale 
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DEPENDENT. ing taken the trouble to inquire 
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eminent cle en 
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o), Dr, Ha: s highly spoken of 

For gtable pee le,’who isa | him well, oy &@ very 
learn excellent physician. 





Linancial, 
THE PRESIDENT ON SILVER. 


Tue President, in his letter of last Feb- 
ruary, on silver, used the following lan- 
guage: 

“TI hope that you concur with me and with 
the great majority of our fellow-citizens in 
deeming it most desirable, at the present junc- 
ture, to maintain and continue in use the mass 
of our gold coin, as well as the mass of silver 
already coined. This is possible by a present 
suspension of the purchase and coinage of silver. 
Iam not aware that by any other method it is 
possible, It is of momentous importance to 
prevent the two metals from parting company ; 
to prevent the increasing displacement of gold 
by the increasing coinage of silver; to prevent 
the disuse of gold in the custom houses of the 
United States, in the daily business of the peo- 
ple; to prevent the ultimate expulsion of gold 








by silver. Such a financial crisis as these events 
would certainly precipitate, were it now to follow 
upon 80 long a period of commercial depression, 
would involve the people of every city and every 
state in the Union in a prolonged and disastrous 
trouble. The revival of business enterprise and 
prosperity, so ardently desired, and apparently 
so near, would be hopelessly postponed. Gold 
would be withdrawn to its hoarding places, and 
an unprecedented contraction in the actual vol- 
ume of our currency would speedily take place. 
Saddest of all, in every workshop, mill, factory, 
store, and on every railroad and farm, the wages 
of labor, already depressed, would suffer still 
further depression by a scaling down of the pur- 
chasing power of every so-called dollar paid into 
the bands of toi]. From these impending ca- 
lami*ies 1t is surely a most patriotic and grate- 
ful duty of the representatives of the people to 
deliver them.” 


We are bound to presume that the Presi- 
dent still holds the views he here so forci- 
bly expresses. In all the discussions on 
the subject, we have seen no better state- 
ment of the objections to the silver law, or 
of the reasons why it should be repealed. 
The country is now waiting to hear what 
he will say in his first message to Congress, 
The facts, as they now exist, are stronger 
and mere urgent than when he wrote his 
silver letter; and it is to be hoped that the 
President will speak out in a plain manner, 
and seek to impress upon Congress the 
imperative necessity of at once repealing 
the silver law. 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 








Tue most powerful and far-reaching labor 
association of this country is that of the 
Knights of Labor. This association is said 
to have set on foot a movement by which 
it is proposed to establish eight hours as a 
day’s labor after the 1st of next May, ac- 
companied with an effort to enforce this 
rule,alike upon employers and all employés. 
The theory of the movement is that the de- 
mand for labor is not equal to the supply,and 
that, at the teo-hour rate for a day’s work, 
there is not work enough to be done to give 
employment to all the workingmen of the 
land. The remedy proposed is not to in- 


crease the demand for labor by supplying } 


more work, but to take off two hours from 
a day’s work, and thus decrease the quan- 
tity of work done by each man, and dis- 
tribute the work among a larger number of 
persons, so that, as the result, more work- 
ingmen will be employed in doing the same 
amount of work. 

If these Knights of Labor choose to work 
only eight hours a day, and to refuse mak- 
ing labor contracts at the ten-hour rate, and 
then choose to stop here, we do not sup- 
pose that anybody will complain of this ex- 
ercise of their right of contract. They 
may for themselves make six hours a day’s 
work, or even four hours, if they like this 
better. Nobody proposes to compel them, 
against their own choice, to work ten hours 
a day, or eight hours, or any number of 
hours, or to work at all. They have an un- 
doubted right to have their own way for 
themselves on this subject. But if, on the 
ether hand, they propose to enforce the 
eight-hour system upon all workingmen 
and all employers, and thus make their 
idea on this subject practically the law of 
the land, then the question is very materi- 
ally changed. Upon this supposition, they 
are simply a set of despots, claiming an 
authority which they do not possess, and 
violating the rights of others. Whether a 
workingman shall contract to work eight 
or ten hours a day, and at what rate of 
wages, is a question which he has a right to 
determine for himself; and no labor organ- 
ization can justly interfere with him in the 
exercise of this right, any more thar it can 
with his right to determine what kind of 
food he will eat. The workingman is a 
seller of labor, and he has a right to sell it 
for the best price he can get, and to stipu- 
late the number of hours he will work each 
day. Any effort to interfere with his liber- 
ty in this respect is simply an outrage upon 
his personal rights; and ifit takes the form 
of intimidation or violence, then it is a 
crime against society which ought to be 
punished. 

Moreover, the eight-hour system, as a 
substitute for the ten-hour system, would 
necessarily lessen the value of a day’s labor; 
and the consequence of this would be a 
corresponding reduction in the rate of 
wages. If the Knights of Labor expect to 





ey 


reduce the time of a day’s labor two hours, 
and also keep wages up to their present 
rate, they will find themselves mistaken in 
the result of the experiment. Employers 
cannot afford to pay as much for a service 
of eight hours as they can for thatof ten 
hours, and they will not doso. The out. 
come of this movement, even if it were to 
prove a success in the sense of establishing 
the eight-hour rate, would be a general re- 
duction of wages. Are the workingmen of 
the country prepared for this result? If 
not, they had better have nothing to do 
with the scheme of the Knights of Labor. 
If they want ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ 
work, they may as well understand before. 
hand that they cannot be accommodated. 
In order to get ten hours’ pay they must 
give ten hours’ work. The scheme, carried 
into effect, would not materially affect em. 
ployers; but it would be a serious damage 
to workingmen. We think that the latter 
had better let well enough alone, as to the 
number of hours that shall constitute a 
day’s work. Their wiser way is not to 
drink rum or smoke tobacco or practice any 
expensive vices, and thus economize their 
earnings. This will do them more good 
than all the labor organizations in the land. 
Se cae Re 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


Tue Vicksburg Commercial Herald speaks 
as follows in regard to the dignity of labor: 

“Our cities and towns, many of them, are 
smoky, and the hum of the saw, the ring of the 
hammer and the rattle of machinery are rivals 
to the matutinal piano lesson or the evening 
serenade, Labor is becoming honorable, and 
not to labor is a disgrace. The man or boy who 
can do something, but who will not, has found 
bis level, and those who will and do work are 
running over him. Happily the old prejudices 
against honorable labor are rapidly passing 
away, and coming generations will feel, as they 
should be taught to feel, that the sweat drops P 
on the brow of honest toil are honorable jewels; 
that the tools of the skilled artisan are ‘trophies 
of a nobler chivalry than ever couched the lance 
or wielded the sword.’ The time is coming— 
yes, it is now here—when the skilled industries 
will rank with and receive the recognition of 
equal dignity with professional pursui.s.” 








Nothing better than this was ever uttered 
at the North in regard to labor. The old 
idea at the South in the days of slavery 
was that labor is a badge of disyrace, that 
**Niggers ” must work, and that gentlemen 
must live in idleness on their toil. We are 
glad to see that the much truer and better 
idea is taking possession of the Southern 
people, now. that Negro slavery is dead. 


— ie 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Tue changes in the local money market 
have hardly been perceptible during the 
fast week, though a good demand was 
realized for loanable funds; but, the supply 
being ample, prevented any change in rates 
that would be likely to vary the quotations. 
According to reports received, Western 
bankers consider the money market ina 
healthy state, witha fair proportion of the 
available funds placed at good rates, and a 
steadily improving request which is likely 
to absorb all the idle money in the needs of 
legitmate business. Banks having large 
mercantile and country customers are 
satisfied with the present condition of their 
loans, and are charging 6 and 7 per cent. 
on the best commercial paper. The de 
mand from country borrowers has not 
been so urgent of late, though the necessi- 
ties have been moderately large. Com- 
mercial paper continues in light supply, 
and first-class indorsements are readily 
sulable at current rates, and the amount of 
paper that is being written is still compar- 
atively light. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have 
been taken at 4 @44 per cent. discount, 
four month at 44@5, and good single- 
named paper at 5@64 per cent. Call Joans 
at the Stock Exchange have ruled 24@4 
per cent., but the latter is an extreme rate. 


STOCK MARKET. 
A declining interest was manifest in the 
dealings of the stock market throughout 
the past week, though the general influ- 
ences were not gravely important. Prices 
which, under strong propelling power, bid 
fair to realize the hopes of their projectors, 
have suddenly been arrested in the up 
movement, and a more watchful and 00 “: 
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servative feeling has taken the place of the 
disposition to buy any and everything. 
Gradually the market is lapsing into a con- 
dition in which both bulls and bears may 
at times make ventures among the fluctua- 
tions with reasonable hope of profit. There 
now exists an opportunity for the short in- 
terest to make headway, and it is reasona- 
ble to believe that it is availing itself of the 
prospective declines which now and then 
are sharply foreshadowed in several of the 
favorite securities. Such reaction is healthy 
and desirable. The wider the range in 
prices under such impulse the more de- 
cided will become the interest which pro- 
yokes speculation. The chief disturbing 
influences of the week were the contract 
between the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and the Staten Island Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, which secures for the former a ter- 
minus in New York; the reduction in the 
Northwest dividend, and the refusal of the 
Court to vacate the injunction in the New 
York Central West Shore case. 

Tne attention that is now being attracted 
to some of the lower-priced stocks, 
which have not been manipulated and 
forced up to unnatural prices by the in- 
fluence of powerful cliques and combina- 
tions, is plainly indicated in the increasing 
activity displayed in the daily transactions 
at the Stock Exchange in many stocks, the 
names of which were rarely seen in the 
printed lists of sales a few months ago. 

The quiet and cool-headed buying and 

laying away of securities of this class, 
known to represent real merit, substantial 
value and good prospects, by shrewd in- 
vestors with good memories, has much 
more sound sense and good judgment be- 
hind it than the wild scramble after the 
higher-priced leaders in the current specu- 
lation, in which advances of from twenty- 
five to thirty-five points have been forced 
by the arts of manipulation, backed by the 
brute force of enormous capital. 

The following are the highest, lowest 
and closing quotations. 

Low: Clos. 
Atgh- est. ine, 


Nov. 7th. 


Adame Express ..... 142% 1424 

















Amer. Express, % 104 108 108. 
Albany & Sus.. w 14 4) 140 
Atlantic & Pacitic. lnceaaatiesinaiii 8402 Ws 9% 9% 
ce hh EE 8 «48 2 4% 
Atoh., T. & San. Fe,...........+. 10084 4S 
American Tel. and U. Co........ 577 68 = 68 
A wo 4% 4% «4% 
B. UC. R. & North 72 «82 81st 
Cameron Coal,.....-s.sesceecceee 6,200 18% 17 191% 
Canada Southern.......... ..... 21535 454 413% 48% 
Canadian Pacitic - 9,076 5675 525% 587% 
ines iisscnctioinaste 200 «(16% Cid eid 
RS 5,461 224% 1% 20%, 
Central PaciBe......ccces csccoce 26389 474 44 47% 
oe oe 1,850 Gg Hs Blig 
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Osh, BV. & Tali cicvcsccccesec 3.950 38 = 29 
Chicago. Bur., & Q..........-.... 3,066 1855¢ 18436 186 
ee, a= 1 140 «187187 
Ohi., Bt. L. & P........... cee eee 1,500 16% 166 1636 
Chi., Bt. L. & P., pf........0.... 900 = =87% Bb BTW 
Okicago and N. W.... 98,395 1154 112 118 
Chicago & N. W, pt.. 145 137 187 187 
Chicago, M. and St, P --B62,115 97% «985, 953g 
Chic,, M. & St. P. pf . 3472 118 116 116s 
Oley, & Pitts........ 262 Mt Mt Wi 
Col, & G'ville pf.. 00 48 6 48 
Colorads Coal... 4,880 2634 28% 28% 
Consol Gas Co.. 8,152 10844 100 103% 
Delaware, L., and Wn.. 2,150 1a 119% 12055 
Del. and Hudson.. - 1,078 95% 96% 975, 
Denver and R.G............+-+ 6312 & 20's 22% 
Dubuque & 8. City,...,......- 305 «60}G 65 654 
TRIS 11,946 ~ 6% «1 
Kast fennesses, pf............... 14,080 18% 13 «(18% 
...  ) ae 749 «66436 «(OT 68 
Ft. Worth & W.0..........0.0500 00 24 OM 
Sltiitshdsdnveleaddccan 9,505 «11% 73g 10 
Eliz. & B. 8 cose LMM 20) «19 oO 
Houston & Tex soo 688 BTti«é8TT 
Tlinow Central................. 1b0 18836 1863g 18856 
Ti, Cent. leased 1............... a) a) bd 
Ind., Bl. & W.......cceeeeececee 29,616 27% 840 24% 
Keokuk & D. M..........000.0- wo ow (Ww lo 
Lake Shore oeoeees + 288315 8046 ABQ 8735 
Lake Erie and Western......... 18,186 20% 18 «1944 
Louisville & Nagh............. 31080 61 4736 We 
Lou., N. Alb, & C......006000.05 1410 39 3 86 
Long Teland..............-.:.06 160 783 78}, 78 
Manhaftan con................... 8442 119% 116g 118 
Mavhattan B........ . bo 6 4% 16 
Mar, iand Coal....... 200 «14% MW% M% 
Memphis & Uharl ... 168 WW 8 86 
Mil, & L. Shore... a | “u 
Mil &L. 8. pref. «+» 1800 Bag 8B 63% 
Mich. Centrat,. - 4435 2 7 
Mobile & Ohio,.............006. 2017 1656 1b 16% 
Minn, & Bt. L...... . 2,810 2436 22% 23% 
Minn. and st. L. ot. a ae 8,375 §652)g 486 bls 
Mo., Kan. and Tenas.............212.810 87% 88% Bb, 
M aes 9855 1K 1B 104% 
Morr, & Easex.................¢ 790 1385, 183 18844 
Nash.,C. & St. L..........c0000 1,700 49 413% 48 
ef ncen Goal... .ccscerbereie 66 MyM 4K 
= > i, 68,255 47 “i 4636 
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St. P., M. and M............0000.- 


18,885 Tuy 106% 100 


St. P. and Omaha.,............... 18,255 48% 4 42% 
St. P. and Omaha, pf.............. 3,510 10436 LOK Lud 
Texas Pacific............ ....++0-110,080 535 285g 28% 
Union Pacific............ ...--++» 71,861 614 68 603% 
United States Ex.........000 0.05 1% 8662 583g 62 
Va. Midland,.........-...s00000 500 2 4% 
Woe BE. Le. BPicccoccccccecccce-s0e OB: 1 1% 18% 
LX 3 ) 5 en 2,720 233% 19% I 
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U. 8 BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds was 
noticeably quiet throughout the week, 
owing to the decrease in the 
investment demand. Prices, however, 
ruled firm, with no appearance of weakness 
manifested, owing to an anticipated de- 
mand next month which is likely to be 





large. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 
al 
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BANK STATEMENT. 
The bavk statement issued last week 


shows only unimportant changes. The 
surplus, reserve was $26,593,275, being a 
decrease of $796,000. The changes in the 
averages show an increase in loans of 
$1,893,800, a decrease in specie of $77,000, 
a decrease in legal tenders of $395,500, an 
increage in deposits of $1,294,000, and an 
increase in circulation of $8,200. The fol- 
lowing table gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net. 

Banks. Loans. Speote. Tenaers. Deposits 
New York. .@11,118,000 $3,198,000 562,000 811,402,000 
Manh'n Co. 10,096,000 1,974 00u 675,000 10,786.00 
Merchants’. 8,774,900 768,100 966,900 8,498,700 
Mechanics’. 8,763,000 —1,975,0u0 569,000 8,260,000 
America.... 12,121,600 1,774,200 549,000 =: 10, 758, bud 
Phenix, .... 2,860,000 375,000 264,000 2,621,000 
a eer 9,401.600 = 8,554,000 1,843,000 17,4 6,200 
Tradesm'n's 2,302,500 362,700 202,000 2,160,200 
Fulton...... 1,178,800 160,800 157,700 =—-1,854,4u0 
Chemical... 15,876,700 18,6u6,600 1,222,700 27,685,100 
Mer, Exch.. 3,276,100 652,400 265,600 8,105,000 
Gallatin..... 5,562,400 167 2 630,700 4,496,700 
B'teb& Dro. 1,635,900 _ 263,100 147,300 1,573,600 
Mech & Tra. 1,316,2u0 84,300 211,800 1,48),.0 
Greenwich.. 1,009,100 120,000 180,500 1,031,700 
Lea. Manuf. 3,451,500 $3u,50 218,70 8,122,960 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,196,200 241,600 94,100 1,176,600 
Bt'teof N.Y. 3,922,100 514,400 505,800 4.159,700 
Am. Ex.....,.. 14,667,000 5,181,000 1,459,000 15,227,000 
Commerce... 19,498,400 8,928,600 1,771,500 16,078,lu0 
Broadway... 6,354,800 1,243,700 200,900 =: 6,815,400 
Mercantile., 6,452,700 1,486,100 640.200 7,423,200 
Pacific ...... 2,556,300 584,800 177.900 8,065,700 
Republic.... 5,987,700 1,250,200 250,500 6,716,000 
Chatham.... 4,141,200 918,500 339,700 4,580 ,000 
People’s..... 1,634,300 186.8. 215,900 2,103,800 
N. America, 3,880,800 608,000 386 ,600 4,286,600 
Hanover... 9,122,800 2,705,900 379,000 =: 10,551,000 
{rving...... 2,974,000 58,700 278,800 ©: 8,022,000 
Citizenr,... 2,507,700 834,700 846,800 8,400,000 
Nassau.... 2,616,800 264,000 159,700 2,977,000 
Market...... 3,288,500 742, wo 240200» 3,039,900 
St. Nicbolas 2,008,000 265,100 MEG 1,954,400 
Shoe & Lea. 3,191,000  678,0w 497,000 8,730,0 0 
Corn Exch. 5.567,800 624.700 800,000 4,806,100 
Continent’). 4,897,700 983,500 687,100 6,785,K40 
Oriental ..., 1,770,400 488,000 1,960,000 
Imp. & Tra. 20,710,300 6,378,100 1,121,200 24,198,400 
Beicsesrees 18,674,800 6,257,000 1,646,309 24,196,900 
North River 1,716,0w 45,000 146,000 1,874,000 
Esst River.. 1,196,400 268,000 106,600 1,018,900 
Fourth Nat. 17,838,100 3,630,100 1,156,900  18,974,4c0 
Central Nat. 8,772,000 2,329,000 708,000 = 10,214,000 
Second Nat. 2,791,000 596,0u0 441,000 3,668,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,254,900 1,790,200 394.300 6,328 800 
First Nat'l. 18.798,900 4,244,100 913,200 20,059,900 
Third Nat.. 4,743,330 1,596.98 464800 5, 657,100 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,310,500 351,600 149,400 1,814,900 
Bowery..... 2,146,400 534,300 231,200 8=—_ 3,894,000 
N.Y.County 2,048,400 831,400 806 500 2.461.600 
Ger.-Amer... 2,814,700 606.000 138.800 2.724.800 
Chase...... . 2.860,0u0 784,700 191,800 = 8, 6 Av. 
Fifth Ave.. 8,122,400 776,100 111,900 3,206,200 
GermanEx, 2,001,90 26,000 430.000 2,709,700 
> 6 976,100 802400, 2,520,000 

U.8. Nat’l.. 2,866,700 1,076,800 47,800 3,220,400 
Lincoln N’l 2,080,809 417,100 296.600 2,663,100 
GaMnela Nat 1,401,400 © 234,200 = 125,400 1,434,000 
Fifth Nat... 1,205,000 110,500 1,192,400 
bk - 3,073,400 1,186,400 267,30 4,218,200 
wi - 1,686,800 = 248,400 194,300 1, 766,00c 
462,300 8480 2,243,400 
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BANK 8TOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was quiet 
and dutl, but rates were firm. On Monday 
the posted rates were reduced $ on the 
pound, to $4.88@#4 854, but they were re- 
stored on Friday. Actual business was 
done at $4.82@®4.82} for 60-day bills 
$4.85@#4.854 tor demand. $4.854@84. 
for cable transfers, and $4.81@4.814 for 
commercial bills. In Continental Exchange 
Francs were quoted at 5. 215 for long 
and 5 20@5 193 for short sight; Reich- 


marks at for long and for 
short, and Guilders at 404 for long and 40} 
for short. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, ang France. 

88 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND 
OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


ALL STOCKS & BONDS 


Listed on the New-York Stock Exchange, 
Bought and Sold on Commission for Cash. 


De t accounts received and interest ghowed on 
monthly ii subject to draft at si 











Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected. rand Bh i to credit, for our customers, with- 
out charge. 





Whether you wish to buy or sell 
DEFAULTED BONDS, 


Write a RTH A BREAN # O° 


6 Broad Streat, New York. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
FEELIN EY CLEWS & CO., 
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°° ODGES & KNOX, Topeka, Kansas. 


IOW A. 
TOS PER CENT. aan 
Jove, will ne yet a fom Yor dea cra 
cent, interest, pe able som -aupual ah ie 
facet aap aad 


ESTABLISHED 1866, 


Eugene 2, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MANUF’R. 
STEAN POWEK PHINTER. 
Supplies Business Firms, Corpe 











A. §. HATCH & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers ia UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and seld en commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
Yerk steck Exchange bought and seid on 


margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed oa balances. 








DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorveora Grand Forke. Dakota. 
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CONSERVATIVE pate a haa 
soup As tneiBh consove an vee: bones, 


ACCENT RAL "Jacksonville: Mle AGENCY. 


S. F. JAYNE & CO,, 


Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE’ 


Brokers and Appraisers, 
Dealers in New York Oty, 4 an bur- 
rs seat oats i 


tion Ly ms Limit 












Johange and Auc- 


278 West 28d Street, near Eighth Ave., 
AND 
59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 


A SOLID @ @pPER CENT 


Per Per annum fret mort mort grgeece =) groan 
| Estate, i ah 

















J, tt, MEARIFIBLD, Prest M. SHERMAN, 
VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST co... 
GRAND cena DAKOTA, 

egotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 


Bearing 8 Per Vent. Interest, Net. 


ee solicited. 
fer sseeee +-++- Brattleboro’, Vt 
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Home Office. Hinahbtabitde. Iowa. 
New York Office, 160 Nasrau Bt. 





“I! 'Texa8.10 Per Cont Mortgages: 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amOunt of the loan. Interest, Semiennual. Prompt 
paymentin New York Exchange. 15 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 6 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas, P.O. Box 139, 
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LIABILITY OF COMMON CAR- 
RIEBS. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently rendered a decision, in the 
case of Hart v. The Pennsyloania Railroad 
Company, as to the liability of a common 
carrier for the full amount of the actual 
loss of property by accident in his hands 
when the billof lading for such property, 
signed by the shipper, limits the company’s 
liability to a sum below the real value. 

Hart had shipped five horses in one car 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
one of which was killed and the others 
seriously injured. The agreement in the 
bill of lading was that the company would 
assume a liability for these horses to the 
amount of two hundred dollars for each 
horse. Hart brought a suit to recover 
damages to the amount of twenty-five 
thousand dollars for his loss, alleging that 
the horses were race-horses, and that this 
wastheir value, and offering to prove the 
same. The court below excluded the pro- 
posed proof as to the value of the horses, 
and the jury gave a verdict for Hart in 
accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in reviewing the case, laid down 
the following legal propositions: 

1. That the proposed evidence as to the 
value of the horses was not admissible, 
and that the valuation and limitation of 
liability in the bill of lading were just and 
reasonable, aud binding on the plaintiff. 

2. That the terms of the limitations cov- 
ered a loss through negligence. 

3. That where a contract of the kind, 
signed by this shipper, is fairly made, 
agreeing on a valuation of the property 
carried, with the rate of freight based on 
the condition that the carrier assumes lia- 
bility only to the extent of the agreed valu- 
ation, even in cases of loss, or damage by 
the negligence of the carrier, the contract 
will be upheld as a proper and lawful 
mode of securing a due proportion be- 
tween the amount for which the carrier 
may be responsible and the freight he re- 
ceives, and of protecting himself against 
extravagant and fanciful valuations. 

A different rule prevails where no such 
contract has been made. In such a case 
the carrier is liable for the full amount of 
the loss or damages that may result from 
his negligence. The shipper and the car- 
rier may, however, stipulate as to the 
amount of the liability which the latter as- 
sumes; and when they do so, then the 
stipulation governs the amount, even in 
the case of loss by the negligence of the 
carrier. Such is the doctrine of the court, 
and it seems accordant with right reason. 
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DRY GOODS. 


THe general observance of ‘ Thanks- 
giving” by the business community, and 
the advantage taken by many to enjoy the 
usual family reunions, which have become 
a custom at such times, has somewhat in- 
terrupted the course of business for the 
week past in the market for dry goods. 
Consequently the volume of trade has been 
somewhat diminished in proportions and 
quiet has held sway, though prices have 
lost none of their firmness, nor has there 
been any wavering to the general steady 
condition of the market. No new features 
of significance have developed; but the 
prospect of the future continues to wear 
the golden fringe of encouragement, while 
the progress toward recuperation goes 
steadily on without any interruption. The 
influences of the holiday demand are com- 
mencing to stimulate the retail trade in 
such goods as are adaptable; and much 
activity was noticed toward the latter part 
of the week in the wholesale departments, 
through some fair reorders from near-by 
retailers. The general condition of the 
wholesale market could not be much better 
than it is, as manufacturers are gener- 
ally busy, with no accumulated stocks 
on hand, and most febrics are selling at re- 
munerative prices. Profits are not large, 
but the increasing demand is very en- 
couraging, while the future presents the 
possibility of an increase in earnings and a 
brisk business up to the close of the year. 
There has been no abatement of the confl- 
@eat feeling that prevails throughout the 





trade as to their ability to retain the im- 
provement which has already been ac- 
complished, and make further headway in 
the same direction. It is also very gratify- 
ing to know that existing circumstances 
fully justify that confidence. The commis- 
sion houses continue to receive a good 
many orders for Spring goods through the 
medium of salesmen traveling in the West; 
but selections by buyers on the spot were 
few and unimportant. The jobbing trade 
was devoid of animation, yet a fair dis- 
tribution of department geods and special. 
ties was made by leading dry goods job- 
bers and the wholesale notion houses. 


OOTTON GOODS. 


The demand at first hands for cotton 
goods was irregular, and upon the whole 
sluggish. Brown sheetings were only in 
moderate request, and bleached goods ruled 
quiet, while there was a light business in 
wide sheetings, cotton flannels and corset 
jeans. Cottonades were fairly active in 
some quarters, and there was a steady call 
for moderate sized parcels of denims, fan- 
cy woven shirtings, cheviots, fancy duck, 
checks, ete., by jobbers and the manufac- 
turing trade. Silesias are moving steacily, 
and leading makes are well sold up by 
agents. White goods, quilts, scrim cur- 
tains and table damasks continue in very 
fair demand for future delivery. 


PRINTS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS. 


There was but little activity in the de- 
mand for prints, and the jobbing trade con- 
tinued sluggish. Shirtings were in fair re- 
quest at first hands, and there was a steady 
call for small parcels of low-grade fancies, 
indigo-blues, robes, furnitures and Turkey- 
reds; but standard fancy prints were 
mostly quiet in commission circles. Dark 
dress ginghams, fancies, and staple checks 
were lightly dealt in by package buyers; 
but further good orders for Spring dress 
styles and crinkled seersuckers were re- 
ceived by agents, through their representa- 
tives on the road. There was also a fair 
movement in clothing styles of crinkled 
seersuckers On account of former transac- 
tions, and leading makes are largely under 
the control of orders. The demand for 
seasonable dress fabrics was chiefly of a 
hand-to-mouth character, as usual at’ this 
advanced stage of the season, but there was 
a fair inquiry for Spring dress goods, in 
which cashmeres, serges, diagonals, bou- 
clés, nun’s veilings, stamincs, etc., par- 
ticipated. 


WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


A moderate demand was experienced for 
worsted suitings, indigo-blue flannels and 
fancy cassimeres in heavy weights, but 
only in small selections to complete assort- 
ments, while but few additional orders 
were placed for Spring delivery. Some 
species of woolen dress fabrics were in 
slightly better request, owing to a steady 
consuming demand from retailers. The 
prices of blankets have not been affected 
by the recent auction, which has, however, 
gone some way toward satisfying the de- 
mand for a certain class of goods which has 
been in somewhat scanty supply. A light 
reorder demand was experienced for wool 
hosiery, knit underwear and fancy knit 
woolens, and prices remain fairly steady on 
such makes as govern the market. The 
demand for plain and fancy cotton hosiery 
aud Spring underwear was only moderate, 
but the outlook is quite encouraging, and 
renewed activity in these goods in the near 
future is confidently anticipated by agents. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The business of the foreign goods de- 
partment of the trade sympathized with 
the general market in participating in the 
quiet that characterized its actions. But 
few buyers were present in the market, 
those who were being intent on the pur- 
chase of bargains adapted to the Christ- 
mas trade. A considerable number of 
small parcels of remnants and a few large 
lines of dress goods were disposed of for 
this purpose at job prices; but business 
was not active in any department, the only 
branch in which there was an apparent 
augmentation of the volume of business 
being Spring hosiery and gloves, for some 
descriptions of which there was a per- 
sistent inquiry, and some varieties were 
being freely sold to arrive. The imports 


‘ of dry goods at this port for the past week, 


and since January ist, 1885, compare as 
follows with the same period of last year: § 


For the week. 1888. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $1,775,694 $1,362,891 
Thrown on the market....... 1,717,042 1,479,336 

Since Jan. lat. 

Entered at the port.......... 90,700,586 105,744,728 
Thrown on the market.....-- 98,492,750 108,887,196 








WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
OONSOMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 

MonDaY EVENING, Nov. 30th, 1886. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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“ a 10 (Pemberton, AA.. 12 
“ i iion 9 “ _ 
“ E. Ss 9 “ a 
sed , = 844 |Swift River..... 7 

Cordis, AAA...82 113¢|Thorndike, A 1% 

“  ACE,..32 12}, o 
“ No. 1..82 12}4/Willow Brook, 

Hamilton, BT.. ME Bits Bisiccscsys _ 
” weths: GE Mvetceves ss 82 138 

Lewiston, A...86 1434) “ ....... ll 

CHECKS. 

Caledonia, XX .—@10}4 (Park Mills, No. 

« x. eT Pe 11 

Economy...... —@ 9 |Park Mills, N 

Otis, apron....—@ 9%| 170........... —@13 

Otis furniture..—@ 93¢|York, I........ —@ 8 

DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
keag —@ 7% \Nubian....... —@ 8 

2 7 |Renfrew..... -—-@ 9 

Berkshire...... —@ 614 |White M’f’gCo., 

Gloucester, n a 7 staple -—@i7 

Lancaster...... —@ 73¢| White M’ 

Manchester....—@ 64%; Indigo Blu ..—@ 8% 

BROWN DRILLS. 

Appleton......— @7 Mass., D.....— @ 6% 

ugusta.... .— » Mass.,G.....— @ 5% 
eee agg @i1 

Contenental. 30— or Pelzer..... 30—  @ 6% 

Laconia..... - Piedmont....— @ 6% 

Langley, B ..— Secours a. @1 

STRIPES, 

American. . @ 8}¢ Hamil @104¢ 

Amoskeag....— @10 (Otis, BB..... — @ && 
+“ “taney.— — @ 9K \Thorndike, A— @ or 

Boston...... 7 B— @9 

Columbian.. — @ ates... 8 @ll 

Amoskeag. _—@13 (Otis, a —@10 

ti ns ahi —@ 7%'Otis, BB....... —@I11 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River... —@123¢ 
Sry —@1214|York blue......—@13 

— ait Warren, AXA. -—@12 

scaubed «’ BB.. --—@ll 











O'NEILL'S 


Sixth Avenue and 20th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


OFFER SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


Choice Novelties from Paris and Viewa. 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, AND 
MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 

UMBRELLAS and WALKING STICKS 


WITH BANDLES OF GOLD, SILVER, [VORY AND 
NATURAL WOOD, IN CARVED DESIGNS. 


Alaska Seal Garments 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ELEGANT GARMENTS OF 


Plush, Silk, and Cloth, 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICEs, 


. WE FILL ALL ORDERS ENTRUSTED TO US BY 
MAIL PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY. WE WOULD 
CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAIL-OR- 
DER DEPARTMENT. SEND US A TRIAL ORDER. 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 

SEND FOR HOLIDAY CIRCULAR. 


H. O'Neill & Co., 


821 to 329 Sixth Ave., cor. of 20th St. 





1843 








DEVLIN & CO, 


Broadway, Cor. Warren St., N. Y. 


$$  -————_- 


OUR FALL AND WINTER STOCK 


Fine Ready-made Clothing, 
Piece Goods for Custom Orders, 
and Furnishing Goods, for 
Men, Youths and Boys. 
NOW READY. 
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& CO. 


CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘‘Baldwin’’ The Clothier. 


BROADWAY COR. OF CANAL ST.,N. Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock tor Men, Boys or Children. 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank,with full line of Samples,sent at 
request. 


R. H.MACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 





NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28D, WILL INAU- 
GURATE THELR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 
DOLLS, TOYS, 


FANCY GOODS. 


We will display this season the largest 
and most elegant stock we have ever 
exhibited. 

Our buyers have been in Europe a great 
part of the year, and the greatest care 
has been exercised in selecting the 
choicest articles, both useful and orna- 
mental, to be found in the manufactur- 
ing centers of Europe. 
Purchasing, as we do,. direct from the 
manufacturers, we are enabled to offer 
specially low prices to those looking 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Our importations are larger, and em- 
brace a greater variety than ever before. 
Our reputation for being the leading 
house in America in Holiday Goods of 
every description for twenty-eight years 
will be fully sustained this season, 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR 
BEST ATTENTION, AND GOODS SHIPPED 
ON ANY DATE DESIRED. 


h. H. MACY & CO, 
BLANKETS 


CLEARING-OUT SALE 


FOR THIS SEASON. 


, O00 pairs Sn ETE BLANKETS. a oy Se, to 
pPonntas tnd EASTERN tna }makes.” — 


o $2 bbe YT) per pair. 
¢ think the best, asso D 
= oun and we WEL Ei WOr Be ‘UN pERBOLB 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 
250 CANAL STREET, 
Between Broadway and Center Street. 











RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Ste, Mew York. 
THE NEAR APPROACH OF 


DHAIS TMAS 


Suggests the advisability of an Early Selection 
of articles suitable for Pregents, 


OUR DISPLAY 


TOYS, DOLLS, 


Holiday Goods, 


this yearis much larger and more varied than any 
previous Exhibition made by us, and is undoubtedly 


LARGEST IN THE CITY. 


Fancy Goods from Paris, Vienna and other coun- 
tries. Bronzes, Clocks, Solid Gold Jewelry, Genuine 
Diamonds, Leather Goods of all kinds, 


BOOKS. 


THE 


LARGEST COLLECTION TO BE FOUND 
and includes all the latest and most popular works. 
Christmas Cards in all the latest Novelties. 
Gold and Silver-Mounted Canes and Umbrellas. 


9 s s 
Gent's Furnishing. 
Men's fancy Suspenders in glass boxes, Wc., Thc 
$1.00, 81.50 to $4.00. 
Men's Neckwear in all the latest novelties fo 
street or evening wear, 88c., 48c., B0c., 8c. 


Dress Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Half-hose, Underwea 
ete. 


Mufflers in Silk or Cashmere for gent's wear. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


FULLY 61,000 REPRESENTED IN OUR STOCK. 

For Ladies, Gentlemen and Chil dren, in all qual- 
ities, styles and prices. 

Silk Handkerchiefs, 25c., 45c., 65c,, 75c. and $1.00, 


Everything Useful 


Can certainly be found at our House as well as 


EVERY NOVELTY 
In Every Conceivable Toy. 


Fashion Magazine, 


HOLIDAY NUMBER NOW READY. 
Illustrative and descriptive cf the gocds contained 
in each of their fifty-two departments, with the low- 
est New York prices prefixed. 


Sam ple copies léc. Subscription 0c, per annum. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


$09, 811, 811} to 821 Grand St.; 56 to 


70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


Silks, Velvets, and 
Plushes, 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


having decided to reduce the volume of 
their stock in above goods previous to 
Stock Inventory, offer their entire are 
sortment (Plain and Fancy), at less than 
cost to import. This is anexceptionally 
good opportunity for close buyers. 
Early inspection invited. Orders by 
mail promptly filled. 


Broadway, cor. 1lith Street, 
New York, 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John Street, New York, 


1199 Broadway and 248 West 125th St., New York, © 
279 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn. 

47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

48 North Charlies St., Baltimore. 

4 Bedford St., Boston, 

Ladies’ and centiemen's Garments, Gloves, Feath- 
ers, Orape Veils, Laces, Ribbons, etc., etc., cleaned, 
restored and dyed in the best manner, and with un- 
usual dispatch. 


DRESSES CLEANED AND DYED WITHOUT 
RIPPI 














Goods d and returned by mail and express; 
also called for and delivered free within city limits. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


Weekly aparket Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


Lror the Week ending Saturd Saturday, Nov. 2th, 1886.1 


COFFEE. 
ome, te aks ee... ++e. 28 @283¢ 


Java, Good to Best...........+ eoevcces 18 @22 
Maracaibo, Fair to Best........... ---10 @14% 
Laguayra, Fair to Best...........+.+ 10 @14 
Santos, Choice to Best... .........++- 10 @18 
Rio, Common to Best...........++.+ 8 @11K 
Qeteng, Medium to Finest. ovis cases 25 @75 
_ ... HET ee 
Yo Al sad ©  coepegneenek 18 @70 
4 “ Fe. celal +++-25 @B0 
English Breakfast, ‘ .....seeeees 20 @b5 
SUGAR. 
Ch Baek, Gates. oc. on scccdsscsatoven 1 @1% 
Ge netoshchoacscesadeotnsnedens 14%@ 7 
ctiasntintnesvrestecoasebes 6%@ 7 
Granulated, Standard.......... ... 6% @6 18-1 
Standard A..... TTTTITITIT TTT 65 @ 64 


Extra C White. 
Extra C Yellow 





eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
VEGETABLES. 
Sotahete bee's: cdmaets ee5 outeepebe . 2 ° 2 4 
weet Potatoes, oer Obi........ 
Onions, Yellow, per bbl. . 2 26@ 2 15 
Cabngo ts Iya J . per bbl........ yt 4 : - 
L. gt ersey per 100 
Turnips, Russia, per bbi.... ... — 530 @— 7 
Turni White T L, per bbl.. — @— 60 
Cauliflower, per bbl...... 64+. ++ 2100 @ 8 00. 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, King, per a avebeoee ~-2 00 @ 4 2% 
Baldwins, sees) BH @1 7 
sn Greenings « —-11@1 50 
Grapes, Concord, per 1b. . — 8 @— 4 
Grapes, Catawba, per in... — 5 @ 6 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, ver bbi. 5 00 @ 6 26 
bad Jersey, 140 @ 1 50 
Fiorida Oranges, per box 1 50 @ 2 50 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per Ib... ... see. eee — 4(@— ng 
Pecans, POF ID...eccecceceeeese — 6 @— 7 
Chestnuts, per bush........... 100 @275 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 100 @12% 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbla, 63¢ 
* choice, 6 in BOOBs. 6 0%es 5 
fair,, 
Apples, evaporatea : 
Fancy eo te Ib. boxes. . 


“ “ 
































Bug TE ic BORG s vtviecsersadh 
MOLASSES, 
New Orleans, Choice to aay sebocet . os Cherries, pitied, 1886 wal Hat? 3s me 
Good to Prime.......... 5 ‘ 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Onoice to Fancy... 48 @40 oe ~ Peeled, 50-Ib. boxes rr * 
Arroyo, #rime, in i 6000. OBeaee e es f "SONS 
Barbadoes, 1n cerns mteire — @- Fancy — Unpected * as a 
Dried, Southerp, 1885,...........0.s0005. 
Mackerel, Fancy a ri ¥t DLL, (200 Ibs.) $22 50 Unpeeled, 4a. and em} ie Be 
"Extra, N OS 5 Oe 9 00 | Pears, evaporated, 26 and 50 lb, boxes...... 
Codtish, boneless, 60 tb, bine: # m..... — @5% | Plumas, State, 1888,.......ccccccseccssrvess 
Sh redded, 1 tb. Tins, per doz. 1 75 Raspberi ies, evaporated, in 26 and [0 Ib, bxs, u 
rani Medium, scalded, # box ..... 16 | Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 Ib. bxs.12 
Hallibur, Iceland, smoked, # tb........ 10 | Blackberries, Set. in 25 and 50 ib, boxes. .10 
aden DRESSED YPOULTRY. 
ENER AL MARKE Chickens, Philedene , per. Ib. : <i ou 
per - @— 14 
G Tr. —, State ond estern....— 9 @— a 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. _ | Fowils...... Co eeccerecvccvecceces - 8 @- 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, BGS. 00,0000 cages ceenboosene in —-10 @— 16 
ee Oar © BO Pi GEER cvccccccevecsocgcsesstce —8 @-—14 
a wed Pan ogg Minn, Spring on _ 
eat, highest grade...........+.+++- 
Favorite Roller Process, Fancy Spr. Wheat : 15 _WOooL , MARKET. 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 9 | Onto Pann, oni @. 
eee New Process ec cccccccccece eocecese . pe x XxX, ‘and above, Washed Fleece. . et 
FE” esetsiccuabecekevert os 
XXX Bi Louis, Mo, Winter Wheat........ cu) hes ow Soe 
~ 7 Wane Be mista TE : = New Yon Stare, Micu. +» Wu, and Ino.— 
Brilliant XX Family, White & nite & Amber Wheat 5 60 oo ew ee ee 
** Commercial Mille”. ......ceeeeseeseveres 5 65 No. 2. “ eee: 31@38 
Rye Flour Nay | —_ = —« socevees : y4 TUB WASHED. 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls... A  eenmaiah dl 38 
ae Graham Flour, cases, 12 3 —_ tofrageens: WOOL. ne 
Be ccccccccccvcesenee. ceecce 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 4.00 | ‘Medium, washed................... S1@40 
— Flour, Fancy New Process,100-Ib OREGON AND SOUTHERN STATES. 
Fancy New Process, bbis., 106 tba...... 6.00 | — CA*gshed clothing 19@25 
Bowed, BERG, . cccccccvccpqcccesecosees 1 26 i 
Sinise  ssamane GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
bt Ricsmescandaseee 291 @— 4 
Per sah = an Soluble Pacific Guano...... «+88 00@40 
Red Winter, No. cocceces “OP @ 100 Nitrate of Boda, per a9" a ee 688 “ 
Sulphate of po Lg r ib 
ne, Ba Diccdocces ense — 55 - x Moviate of Potash...» at bs 40 00 
eee eee rere eeee eee a = te oO oe Sete 45 
. White, No2.......+0seeeeee mm OS Om GG Fas castes ose covtcccho doses 15 0 
A Fine Ground Bone............. 88 00 
White, No. 1 — 41 @—— | 4.4. Baker & Bros.’ Speciaities : 
Western —41 @a—— Potato Fertilizer. ” ebeseues 45 00 
bt. al © ghetéictied 47 560 
“ 46 50 
87 50° 
32 50 
00@85 00 
00@35 00 
@t — 80 
@ — 8 25 00 
@ 100 
@ 110 80 00 
@ —w 
@ —w 00@83 00 
@ +8200 00@28 00 
@ 400 
age 
95 @8 1 00 $4 
—= o-—- 83 60 
—75 @® — 80 81 50 
—10 @ — 15 50 00 
= ° <. 00@50 00 
=# $=8 ge 
coo = e-— 
aes we ere 48 00 
H 9 * tbe, # Il # Ib “epee 11g 20 4 
amb, 9 to 11 Iba, P Ib... 1... eee cece ee eeee 
et | Sl hy Reo. 113¢ 
14 to 16 Ibe, oss eeeeeeeseeneees 103g 40 00 
6 BF EA sdvciivéce ch eaedessctoe 10% 60 00 
Smoked Shoulders, snail, small,# Ib..........++ 6 45 00 
Boneless Breakfast Bacon, # ah ine tem ll 
ery Fam gmt Of Fine e. Snewstecowes sel ee — ‘ 4 S 
‘am inn nanwsipedarays 44 Ammo’ hosphate, 
aka. nat 6 Williams, Clark h Oor: Special- 
wa. tana AOoeae ee oboabdse 1s 00 ties : 
a. cf RIS +++» 6 50 Americus Superphosphate. . . . 38 00 
PIRI TURIN 5 soci ccc pedes darecate 11 00 Royal Bone te. ... 82 00 
ertilizer.. 45 00 
BUTTER. Fish and Potesh,..... .... 85 00 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ... @ 2 Americus Pure Bone Meal 88 00 
Prime Creamery, tubs...... eee @ % ASIIES.--We quote 4@434 cents for Pot and 
Choice Deikt, new, tubs......... @ 2% 64¢ for Pearl. 
ee ordinary to good, tubs, @ 8 
DOR so 6 och 600.240 Se dye deut¥ stevens @ 4 GooD Dre Ss 
CHEESE. i. a Dt we 
Poney Gooey CRAM ye <-20en- srooem @ 11K othered ow's your ine 10 fet 
y Cream, small , reoeeerreree— @ | yet ooseprass 
Fine bate Faso... seesss steeeassim @ 10 or ate 
Pimapple, lage is in as” ale tia @ 40 
Pinea) small size, 4in case...... — @8 30 particulars 
Schweitzer, American, # re . 15 THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
LARD. P. O. Box, 280. $1 and 88 V. New ¥ 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight .. .:. .. 8% 
Tierces Ome eee re reenee seeeeseeeres oe 84 
Half Whole... occ csccvccceeedeocecbece - Bs 
see dea Penn., fresh laid......... 27 @ 273 
pam mya Gide tiiceds.deae 283¢ 
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Susurance, 
END OF THE CHARTER OAK CASE. 


Tue protracted hearing of the case of the 
Charter Oak has ended in a victory for the 
company. A suggestion from the presid- 
ing judge that the representatives of the re- 
spective sides try to arrange a settlement 
themselves, seems to have had special sig- 
nificance in view of the evident inadequacy 
of the case presented by the Insurance 
Commissioner; and the application for a 
receivership was withdrawn. This end of 
the matter, perhaps, makes it best not to tuo 
curiously inquire into the scandalous stories 
rumored regarding the motives attributable 
to the application; and the subject may be 
allowed to drop. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the 
failure of the attempt is matter for congratu- 
lation. The Charter Oak was ruined, long 
ago; it has for a number of years done no 
new business, and sought to do none, being 
occupied sole!y with caring for its assets 
and reducing its liabilities. In the latter 
has been included the 40 per cent. scaling 
process. Let it be said that this has been 
done by the enforced consent of the mem- 
bers, and has been severe on them; that 
there has been continued bad management; 
that the men now in charge are chiefly con- 
cerned in having, and prolonging, a com- 
fortable time; that scaling liabilities is a 
confession of bankruptcy, and soon. Let 
all this be granted, and we do not see that 
the application for a receiversbip is success- 
fully established. The necessity of the case 
knows nolaw. A receivership, at its best, 
is only an enforced and a most harsh and 
wasteful scaling of liabilities; receivers 
notoriously have a comfortable time, and 
are in no hurry to end it. The company be- 
ing insolvent, in whatever degree of real or 
technical insolvency, it is only a question 
of how to conform the course taken to the 
unhappy fact with the least waste and the 
best ability. The worst use to put an in- 
surance company to is to make it meat for 
a receiver; almost any tolerable course is 
better. Even if President Bartholomew is 
not an able manager, as we suppose was 
alleged, we have not observed that receivers 
are distinguished for the right sort of 
ability. The courts cannot, and will not, 
stand by and see a property wrecked by 
obviously corrupt or feeble handling; they 
will intervene between the members of a 
private copartnership in. order to avert 
destruction of the property. But nothing 
has been charged, or at least proved, 
against the men in charge of the Charter 
Oak s0 grossly bad as to call for an inter- 
vention. 


‘To whom does the company belong? To 
the members. It is a private family affair 
ona large scale. It is the affair of the 
members; and their right to settle it in 
their own way and by their own agents 
follows naturally and inevitably from this 
fact. While they are satisfied, nobody is 
injured, and hence nobody bas any occa- 
siontocomplain. The habit of interference, 
by what is called state supervision, bas be- 
come so fixed that we are in danger of for- 
getting the elementary fact that legislatures 
are not wise, and that there can be no more 
effectual safeguard for any man than his 
own wits and care, he being left to exer- 
cise them at his own peril. There is abso- 
lutely no ground for the least intervention 
of the state witn insurance matters, except 
in the fact that insurance is intangible aud 
peculiar commodity, its substauce depend- 
ing on the substance and the character of 
the vender. Inthe matter of oleomarga- 
rine, for instance, the most which can 
rationally be asked is that this article be 
sold under its own name, and not as butter. 
It may, perhaps, be justifiably urged that 
the law shonld also prohibit adulterations 
and keep a corps of inspectors to go rounds 
of smelling, tasting, and analyzing, If it 
can be truthfully said, in any department, 
that the buyer is inevitably too ignorant or 
too weak to protect himself, then theremay 
be justification for intervention of the 
stronger but clumsier hand. In insurance, 
this plea is especially strong, because of the 
peculiar natare of the commod ty; ‘but it 
need not go beyond ascertaining original 


substance in the vender, and kee bin 
up to the'lthe of sotvendy: Tue Hee at 








it professes to do; but it is easier to extend 
than hold in the prescribed bounds th¢ ap- 
plication of this rule. Intervention is at 
best a choice of evils; a doing of evil that 
good may come. It easily, and almost inev- 
itably, drifts into paternalism, and pater- 
nalism is a vice which grows and expands 
by what itfeeds on. Once get into it, and 
it pleads precedent in its constant efforts to 
extend itself. The individual falls easily 


into the insidious habit of ‘‘look- 
ing to Congress”; a financial crisis, for in- 
stance, setting peuple to imagine that Con- 
gress, in its *‘ wisdom,” will do some vague 
thing or other as soon as session time ar- 
rives. Guardianship disposes the ward to 
think his effairs are already taken charge 
of, and that be need not bother himself. It 
is, therefore, directly in the line of increas- 
ing the very helplessness which is its own 
excuse for existence. A striking proof of 
this is the fact that the shrewdest and most 
self-reliant of men in ordinary matters are 
either helpless and trustful, or hasty and 
careless, comparatively, in buying insur- 
ance. As they would not be so uolike them- 
selvesif they did not assume that the state 
has attended to the duty for them, this 1s a 
comment on the practical usefulness of 
aternalism. The present situation in New 
fampshire is another comment; and the 
fact that legislation has at last gone one 
step too far in its natural evolution of med- 
dling, and has meddled the subject-matter 
out of existence, will be useful asa warning 
that it is time to begin unwinding and re- 
moving these swaddling-bands. The great 
lesson of the times is, Let things alone. 





ELIZUR WRIGHT. 


Tue death of Elizur Wright, at an ad- 
vanced age, removes a ouce very prominent 
figure in insurance. A few may remember 
having seen his name in print, at intervals, 
during the last ten years, but to the great 
majority of readers of this journal it is 
necessary to explain who he was. He 
was one of the first—we think, at least, 
the first important one—Insurance Com- 
missioners of Massachusetts; the rep-crts 
about thirty years ago bearing his 
name and that of Geo. W. Sargent, 
were exhaustive, and were among the 
first public actuarial work done for life 
insurance. Mr. Wright’s infirmities of mind, 


however, were, unhappily, quite as marked 
as his really stronger and better quali. 
ties, and the former grew ou him with age. 
Ile was one of the thorough and fierce Aboli- 
tionists, and he became more fiercely icono- 
clastic as he grew old; intensely combative, 
and increasingly intolerant, he drifted into 
associations with ‘* isms" of objectionable 
stripes. 

he most unfortunate error of his career 
was his turning toward the assessment so- 
cieties, which were not slow to seize on bim 
and attach his reputation to their caute. A 
sort of blinded Samson, he strove, in their 
interest, and, as we must charitably sup- 
pose, without realizing what he did, to pull 
down the grand structure of life insurance 
which he had helped build strongly. Itis 
to be supposed that he did this in reaction 
from the abuses and defects of life insur- 
ance, rushing, as ws natural to a man of 
his temperament and fixed habits of as- 
seult, to the extreme of a remedy worse 
than the disease. He has been paraded as 
the advocate and indorser of associations 
which in his better days he would have 
spurned fron him with abhorrence. It is 
perhaps presumptuous for finite man to 
say that some die too soon and others linger 
too long for their repu'ations and useful- 
ness, avd yet it is scarcely possible to avoid 
thinking so. It seems safe to say, however 
that the good Mr. Wnght wrought will 
live long as a stone of importance in the 
solid structure of insurance, while the evil 
he did by suffering his combativeness and 
lack of restraint to mislead him will be 
transient. 





THE OFFSET TO SPECULATION. 


Tue history of every great commercial 
disaster proves that the victims are gen- 
erally among those who ‘‘ know too much.” 
They are not, in the main, fresh accessions 
to the business ranks, but houses or ope- 
rators of abundant experience, approved 
sagacity, and unimpeachable soundness in 
public regard. The daring speculations, 
the grand ‘‘cornera” in wheat or pork or 
coffee, are engineered by men who have 
speculated often before, and feel sure of 
their ample capacity to deal with every 


possible variance in business conditions. 
Of course one reason of this is thut the new 
men have not often the means to risk such 
tremendous ruin; just as the main reason 
why defaulters aud runaway cashiers bave 
commonly been high in church and Sun- 
day-scuool is that, without such seeming 
guaranties of character, they could not 
often haye won thé confidence 
trugied the funds to their keeping. But.an 
equally strong reason is that in general it 





~ 





takes some experience to @ man con- 
fidence enouch in himself’ to stake “bis 
whole fortune on @ single tirow: in short, 
the great secret of their failute is that they 


know too much. 

Now, tbe remedy for such a state of 
things is tolerably easy to find. Prohibit- 
ing ‘speculation’ is babyish; it belongs to a 
class “f measures which have come down 
from primeval savagery and the first be- 
ginnings of society, when it was believed 
that the strong could be prevented from 
taking advantage of the weak by the au- 

borities issuing orders that they shouldn't ; 
and, as a matter of fact, 80 far as it has any 
effect at all, it is to increase the violence 
and magnitude of fluctuations in prices, to 
the Selleoeet of consumers ard producers 
alike, and the profit only of speculating 
middlemen. So long as there is trade, 
there will be speculative trade; and specu- 
lators will have wives and babies, to be 
pinched when they suffer losses, and re- 
duced too often to wretched poverty when 
they die. It is useless to snppose that this can 
ever be prevented by individual prudence 
in attempting to keep a portion of one’s 
money separate, not to be used in specula- 
tion; for, whenever it seems necessary to 
draw on the reserve to tide over a bad spot 
or save what has already been used, it 
will always be done. There is but one way 
in which a business man can be sure of 
leaving his family in comfort, whateyer be- 
falis him, and that is, to invest a reasonable 
portion of his income in a life policy, where 
it will be safe from the temptation to squan- 
der it, and where it will bring his family at 
once, on his déath, a principal representing 
many years of steady saving.—7'raveler’s 
Record. 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
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Lille 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Successiul Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. ‘ 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E. W- BOND, Peet 
M. V. B. KDGEKL Y, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALLs Secretary 
OFFIUE OF THB 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yous, Janvany 7H, 1885, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
par, submit the ollowing Statement of tis 
affatra on the Slat December, 1884, 


PreGAry, 14, to fist Decetaber, Wek. $9,008,00 4 


jums on = not marked off Ist 








OBR, TEBE. ccccccccccccccccccccceccees 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums....,............+++ 85,405,796 4 





Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
184, to Slst December, 1884 va 


Losses paid during the same - 


period ..... ++ +e 82,109,919 20 
Returns of Pregl 
PONSCS............ 787,768 4 


oni oe has the following Assets, 
United States State of New York 
Rock Ot ee Btonet 
pe tek eee 


~ 2s 
tee 





certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or they 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo. 
will cease. The certificates to bé produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year enaing 
Sist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the F:fth of May next, 

By order of the Board. 





JOHN D, JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. . MOORE, 8nd Veee- Prea’t. 
A, A. RAVEN) 64 Wvee-Pres't, 





SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 68 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 
| entree Seceumenentnentienietismmmmememen teal 


Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
 Endowments............ 878,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





Now Policies iseued.......... 
New Insura.ce written..... ‘ 


17,463 
$61,484 550 


Condition, January ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.............. $59,283,753 57 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)...........065 $10,000,900 
Policies in force........../ %s 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Clams paid. Income from Interest. 
1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,817,889, 
1881, 2,013,208, 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,268,002. 1883, 2,712,863, 
1884, 2,257,176. 1884, 2,971,624. 

Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,188,934. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 5,300,296, 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 69,288,763, 


Jan. 1, 1881, $145,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 188%, 151,760,824. 
Jan, 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,048, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 229,382,586, 


The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirr 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continumg your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. ~ 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 








MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actusry. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, MLD., 
A. HUNTINGTON, ICD. 
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SAFE. 


LIBERAL 





PROVIDENT 





LIFE AND TRUST Coa,., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
neorporated Third Month, 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the C 


STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
Per ie Ene ee ey ae 




















THE 


PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement January Ast, 1885. 


i ic vitriacininnsstsecsséctactanessaneies 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses......... 
Reserve for Re-insurance................. 
I iicsc. siinenndciecsiesseteumdaosenaeenbenl 

ie Fe iisieccscccsosencecsuacs seneeiie 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
D, W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Obio. 
A, E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, California. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, roo BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1885. 


TotalCash Assets - - .« 


All Claims tor Fire and Inland Losses, less than....... * 


All other Claims, less than 


PPP 


$4,938,501 92 


$360,238 68 
39,347 32 





RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 


Risks: 
Inland 


Cash Assets, as above - - 


COOPER O OOOO TOE EE EE EE HE EEE TEESE EETESEOSEESEES EEE EEE ESE EES EEE EEE EEEED 


Reserve for Taxes of 1885................. 
NET SURPLUS, January 1st, 1885............:00csscseeeseoeeee 
RN bicheicsctindiiusebnankiiienianadbdgnaaksapianaceiagte 


eeerteereseeeee Seedeeerresteres 


See eeeettedeeeeees Oeereeseeeeee 


1,928,299 35 
25,394 75 
50,000 00 

1,535,221 82 

1,000,000 00 


$4,938,501 92 





The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
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ABSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAB. 5. PARSONS, 








Fidelity and Casualty Co., 
214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 


Officials of Ba 
AF _. et can bia Express and Insur- 


this sh, at m hth 4 a Bonds of 
of Hew Youn are Zocepted by the courts of the State 
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CANVASSERS. 
WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO EM- 
PLOY THEIR SPARE TIVE PROFITABLY, 
EPOEL] ENT TERMS, 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


(ORGANIZED EN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P, FRALEIGH,8ec. GEO. H. BURFOERD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ase’t Bec. 
All Policies pegectee® sevned are incontestable for 
sth Olainen wala dh atonce as secon as satisfactory 
proofs are conten dat hones, e Office. 


beolute security, co Lie ‘i the ot liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Cons 


ar forme of Tontine Policies iseued 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

w. Ae SSewen. Jr. ~ © e rresident. 

: In thts company policy- 

























































































SRE NN eae Se i LAA Ta ee, See @108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. 
, No. | Payments, No. | paymenta, 
‘= aaititos in 8 J Annuttin tm 8 
te vi aes 61 $23,134 31 ist, 1885..... wetingpene 61 $23,661 68 
preuliee Amado 3,674 96 Premium Annuities.... 2.904 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 Lomo 90 
66 $28,565 97 66 $28,565 07 
Insurance Account. 
Tree ICC errr Tet itt tt ttt $2,000,000 00 No. Amount. No. Amount. 
ostanntananeinetubeenneinnentiens 257,608 78 
papewiepnnisanpouexeibeeesnte -. 1,286,661 94 Poltetes 1 in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan. 
Celine a aeimipate 990 $342,946,082 Ipt, 1685 ........5 eee) 114.808 1,780,285 
Or eeeeeeneeneeeereereceseressesees 772,687 19 m4 or papas ret score oee Ris Terminsiea “ 7 ba 
isesoseadeunoneonecéasos seseeeee 4,916,907 91 12,181 | ge77euaoai 122,184 | 377,022,081 
A.W. J ILLSON, Vice-President. Dr. Revenue Account. * Cr 
oS, Reese To Balance from last account.. 108 88 || By paid Death Claims $5,226,890 83 
o hremtumetecvel » ieee @ ||? °° Matured Endowments... 2,490,454 99 
and Rents......0..... 5,265,000 96 gt claims— t 
717,275 82 
“ © Annuities......... ES, 
+e 2 red Poilate ad 3,141,164 12 
. vs “ee 8,087,606 17 
Total paid | y, hold} 
ae ers—$13, 19 
(payment 
of current and ertin- 
guishment of future).. 907,846 19 
« © Premium oc off on 
rohased. . 1,181.172 38 
S = Taxes and Assessments. ee 
“4 08 to New Account 97,000,918 08 
C O M PA N Y aa ee 
9 Dr Balance Sheet. Or 
f cent...... 00 Bonds Secured by Mortgages 
*P Bias by death Ros potas. "Sattar og || ™” Monon urate”. nn eee emo 
* Premiums in advan 27,477 ad Pnited States and other Bonds 34,522,822 
“ Surplus Contingent Guar svar ® - on Collaterals........... 6,898, = 
antee Fund...... Peeecccccccce jo teal -) — 
“ Interest ae ieets ut 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly 
and semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 
* Premiums in transit, principal! 
a gat Dereeer. dnedne. % oboe are 
‘Agents Balances... 700 00 
. $108,876,178 51 $108,876,178 51 
s yor $1300.00. York Standard of four anda half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
over 
the Surplh oe Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
detpating Doha each ahah toe in fone esau at its sannivereary in 1885, 
BO .ocan's  cernctncgnnegenss<cecenses evecerecee Socsceess ¢ 00 cccccde seetee © eteeceee oe ++ 108,076,178.01 
Naw Yonx, January 21, 1885, 
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Old and Toung. 
THE EVENING PRIMROSE, 


HITCHCOOK, 





BY MRS. CHARLES H. 





Wen fades the sunlight from the west, 
When evening's somber shadows fall, 
When mute the voices loved the best, 

Sad silence settling over all, 

Then I unfold my petals white 

(So elosely folded from the light), 

And bloom undaunted through the night. 


And human souls, whose joys have fled, 
Whore wakeful nights are full of pain, 
By looking upon me are led 

To put their trust in Heaven again. 

** God thinks of us,” they say, ‘at night, 
Behold his flower all spotless white ! 
*Twas made for darkness, not for light.” 


Hanover, N, H. 
ow 


TRUE. 


BY ROBE TERRY COOKE, 





‘Here lam, Jack!” And, without more 
words, a tall, slight, well-dressed young 
fellow put one hand on the low window- 
sill of John Seymour’s bedroom, and 
jumped in. Luckily for him, the whole 
window-sash had been taken out for re- 
pairs, and left out because the weather was 
hot and the room small; so he neither lost 
his hat nor hit his head. John looked up 
from the chair where he sat reading. 

** Are you bound to go to-morrow, then?” 
he said. 

** Yes, I’ve got my leave from the boss; 
and now [’ve brought a horse and we'll 
have a drive; eh?” 

John Seymour was a clerk in Dartford 
Bank, on a small salary, and could not af- 
ford to drive than once @ year; 
though, having been born on a farm, and 
lived always in the deep country till he 
went to a commercial school, and from 
there to the bank, he fairly pined sometimes 
for fresh air, 

Tom Long was a new acquaintance of 
Jack’s; a young fellow who had recently 
appeared in Dartford, and taken up his 
abode at the Dartford House, ostensibly as 
an insurance agent. His keen, shifty, dark 
face, his alert munner, and his quick, rest- 
less green eyes, shaded by the blackest 
lashes, with eyeb-ows aa black, meeting 
above them, attracted Jack Seymour, who 
was steady, sturdy, and honest. He 
thought Mr. Long a wonderful man to 
look at when he first came into the bank to 
get a fitty-dollar bill changed. 

Still more astonished and deeply delighted 
was John when this stranger singled him 
out among all the other men in the place, 
and cultivated his acquaintance. They 
fished together in the river after bank hours, 
they smoked together on the hotel porch, 
they took long rambles by moonlight, Jack 
listening as if under a spell to the stories of 
sport and travel Tom poured into his eager 
ears; and to-night they were to drive off 
into the country; for the broad, full moon 
shone down on hill and river, till anew day 
seemed to rise, soft and tranquil as a linger- 
ing dawn, over all the beautiful country 
about Dartford. 

They drove away at once. The sunset 
had not yet withdrawn its red banners 
from the sky; but the moon rose in solemn 
grandeur over the low eastern hills; and 
even Tom Long’s rattling audacity seemed 
subdued. He talked less than usual, and 
John’s honest heart felt a real sorrow at 
parting with such a friend. In fact the 
drive was not altogether a success, and by 
unspoken consent it was shortened, and 
they drove into the village just about nine 
o’clock, and stopped at the office to get 
Long’s mail. 

** Hallo!” he said, as he jumped in again, 
and looked at a letter, having given John 
the reins. ‘* Pull up a bit, Jack! Here's 
ago! I don’t often stop to read a letter by 
moonlight; but Hulbert’s hand is so big 
and his pen so square-ended one could read 
it by a paler shine than this.” 

Jack stopped the horse. 

‘**Whew!” said Long. “I must take 
the eleven P.M. express, as sure as guns; 
and not fifty cents in my pocket. Can you 
cash a check for me?” 

‘*Why the bank’s shut for hours, Tom; 
and [ have got just a dollar.” 

‘* But you’ve got the key. Oan’t you take 
the check’ and deposit it, give me the 
money, and nobody will be the wiser?” 
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**] could, for the teller’s gone to Boston, 
and I am to sleep in his place in the bank 
to-night; but I don’t like-to do it; it’s 
against rules.” 

‘*My dear fellow, who'll ever find it 
out, especially if you’re temporary teller? 
Just get me the money to-nighé, and you 
have the check on hand dated to-day. I 
know I’ve got fifty dollars left of my small 
deposit.” 

“Yes; you’vetjust fifty; and I don’t know 
why you shouldn’t have it. I suppose 
there’s really no harm, if you must go, as 
you say.” 

“Oh! 1 must! There’s no help. 
Hulbert is peremptory.” 

** Well, I must go home and set in that 
window-sash, and then I’ll come round for 
you.” 

‘And Tl take the horse back;-but if 
you’re not at the hotel when I get there, I'll 
stroll along and meet you.” 

John was a long time putting in his sash. 
He lodged in the house of an elderly 
maiden lady who had nerves, and very 
tr ,ublesome oncs at that. If any noise 
awke her at so late an hour—late for her, 
who always, as she boasted, went ‘‘to roost 
with the chickens”—-John would be visited 
with a long and peppery tirade at the 
breakfast table; so he put in the window 
as if he were handling cobwebs, and 
screwed in the side-pieces with great de- 
liberation. Luckily for him this room, 
which was on the ground floor of a small 
wing to Miss Marvin’s house, had an out- 
side entrance, and he kept lock and hinges 
well oiled; so, about ten o’clock he slipped 
out, and met Tom Long coming down the 
road. 

‘*T thought you’d gone to sleep, old fel- 
low, like everybody else in thisRip-Van- 
Winkle borough!” he said. John explained, 
and by the time he had told his story they 
were at the bank door, which let them into 
a vestibule, and by a baize door into the 
bank, beyond which, in the directors’ room, 
the teller usually slept. 


Old 


John took the check which Tom Long 
gave him, impaled it on the small spike 
used for such purposes, as many a living, 
quivering life and hope has been impaled 
before now by financial machinery—real in- 
stead of typical—and proceeded to open the 
cash drawer; but suddenly he recollected 
that there were not fifty dollars left there; 
he must go to the safe. Dartford had little 
experience in bank robberies then, in 
gagged cashiers, or tunneled vaults.$ The 
teller kept a key of the safe as well as the 
cashier, and as John opened the ponderous 
door, Tom turned from the light,where he 
seemed to be calmly reading the evening 
paper that lay on the counter, and said: 

“By the way, Jack, l’ve broken the 
lock of my traveling bag. Will you lend 
me yours?” 

“Yes, of course; but it’s down in my 
room.” 

‘* Well, can’t you step back and get it? 
I'll wait here and lock the door till you get. 
back; I should be sure to wake the old 
lady, fumbling round in your possessions.” 

** Yes, I will; but take your money first. 
Is it right?” 

‘All right!’’ said Tom, as John slipped 
the safe key into his pocket. 
‘* But hold on a minute! 

hat, old fellow!” 

“No!” exclaimed Jack; and just then 
Tom, carelessly lifting his arm to take the 
hat off his friend's head, knocked the lamp 
over, and it went out. He laughed at his 
own stupidity. 

‘*Never mind; don’t wait to light it,” as 
John reached across him to find a match. ‘I 
can sit here by the moonlight till you come 
back; 9ut hurry; for I must have time to 
put my things in it before I get off.” 

So Jack hastened off, let himself in, 
found his bag, and hastened back to the 
bank. He found Tom Long where he bad 
left him, and they went off to the hotel 
together, with the bag between them; but 
there an unexpected obstacle met them. 
This was a country town, and even the 
tavern kept early hours; the door was 
locked. 

‘*T won’t ring ’em up,” said Tom. ‘‘Mrs. 
Davis is very sick, and they’re all worn 
out waiting on her; that is, I won’t, if you 
can lend me a shirt and a hair-brush, Jack. 
Only for a day, you know. I'll send them 


You’ve got my 





back to-morrow, by express.” 


~ 





Obliging Jack consented; and off they 
went again to his room, Tom staying out- 
side till Jack had put the needful articles 
into the bag. When he came out, they went 
back to the bank, relit the lamp, and left 
it burning; for Jack was to see his friend 
off. The express train rushed up just as 
they set toot on the platform. 

‘*Take the bag in, old fellow, will you, 
while I get my ticket.” 

Jack sprang in, found a seat partly 
oceupied—for the train was full—and 
stood with his hand on the bag till Tom 
should come. Suddenly the whistle 
sounded; the jar of the moving train be- 
gan; Jack tried to make his way to the 
door, but, unused to the motion, stumbled, 
and before he recovered himself, the wheels 
were revolving at lightning speed; he 
knew there was not another stop for fifty 
miles; he could only sit down calmly, and 
pity poor Tom Long, who was so unlucky. 

Half-way to the next station the train 
ran over a cow, and the last car was 
shunted off the rail at right angles. Though, 
happily, no one was hurt, the train was de- 
layed, and did not reach Hoxton, the next 
stop, till three o’clock in the morning. 
Jack found no return train would leave 
there before early the next day, so he made 
his way to the nearest tavern, remembering 
gladly that Tom had not borrowed his last 
dollar, and trusting to his acquaintance 
with the conductor of the morning train to 
get a pass back to Dartford, or at least bor- 
row money for his ticket. 

He was tired, excited, and a little fever- 
ish in consequence, and slept very heavily, 
long past the hour for the morning train; 
in fact, it was nine o’clock when he went 
down to his breakfast, sadly reflecting that 
he had buth the door and safe-key of the 
bank in his pocket, and the cashier would 
be sure to reprimand him severely. But 
Jack was young and hungry; bis breakfast 
cheered and reassured him; and he betook 
himself to the station early, in order to be 
on time; so early that a northward train 
rolled in as he stepped on to the platform 
to wait for the southward cars. Before he 
had time to take one farther step, a man’s 
hand was laid heavily on his shoulder, 
another grasped his arm on the other side, 
his wrists were brought together, and the 
click of a pair of handcuffs sounded in his 
ears like the report of a cannon. 


‘* Just in time, my lad!” growled the po- 
lice officer on his right. ‘‘ You didn’t throw 
us off the scent much, stoppin’ here.” 

‘* What?” gasped Jack, turning white and 
ghastly, ‘‘ What is it? What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

The officer gave a short, dry laugh. 

‘*Innocent! Ain’t he! I never knowed 
one that wasn’t.” Jack’s pale face red- 
dened with rage. 

**Can’t you give me a civil answer?” he 
said, hotly. 

‘*No, I can’t; and I ain’t a-goin’ to. I 
don’t want to hear anything from you,and I 
don’t mean you shall pump me about what 
you know a’ready.” 

There was no shaking the wan’s dogged 
reticence. In the blackness of despair, 
Jack sat down on the last seat of the car, 
next his captor, who kept his arm linked in 
the captive’s, for fear of escape. But Jack 
had no such thought; his brain was ina 
wild whirl of terror and conjecture at first; 
and when he could think, he tried to look 
as calmly at the situation as his shaken 
nerves would allow. He had that con- 
sciousness of innocence which is a support 
just as long as it is not assaulted outwardly 
by plausible law, or circumstantial evi- 
dence; and he felt sure that he would be 
set at liberty as soon as he could confront 
his accusation. 

Picture his dismay, then, on being 
brought before a justice as soon as he ar- 
rived in Dartford, and committed to jail 
for having stolen and run off with a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, deposited the day 
before in the safe of Dartford Bank! 

He had known of the deposit, which was 
temporary, and consisted of bonds, bills, 
and gold, the payment made by a company 
who had just bought out Dartford paper- 
mills, and the water privileges above and 
below the great dam, for half a mile, in or- 
der to set up a manufactory of bank-note 
paper for government. He could not get 
bail for this offense, s0’ convinced was 
every-one in Dartford of his guilt; and 





when his trial came on it was ptoved to 
everybody beyond a doubt that he had 
taken the northward train at cleven p. , 
with his booty, left the cars at Hoxton, to 
confer, no doubt, with a confederate, since 
no part of the money was found on him, 
and the key of the bank door was found 
in his pocket, proving his means of access to 
the bank—if any one had doubted that, after 
the teller’s avowal that John was to take 
his place there for this one night. 

He could not prove that he had slept 
heavily all that time; for the porter who 
had given him his room was too sleepy 
himself to notice the late guest after he un- 
locked his door. He might have gone out 
and come in again before morning, for all 
this man knew; and the fact of his appear- 
ance on the platform, just as the north- 
bound-train came in, seemed to give direct 
lie to Jack’s statement that he was there to 
go back to Dartford. The safe-key, too, 
which he avowed was in his pocket when 
he left Dartford, had instead been found in 
the safe door, though Jack could have 
sworn that it had never left his possession. 


When his own story was told, and the 
opposing counsel brought in the witnesses 
for the prosecution, what was the luckless 
prisoner’s dismay to hear Tom Long de- 
clare that, on leaving Jack that night at 
his own door, he had takea the horse to 
the livery-stable, gone to the hotel, and to 
bed; all of which was proved by the hostler 
of the stable, and the porter at the tavern, 
who was just about to close the door after 
a departing guest as Mr. Long went in and 
up to his room. The postmaster also swore 
no such letter as Jack spoke of had been 
given to Mr. Long on that Tuesday night; 
in fact, he got nothing,as the man well re- 
membered, sinee he swore a mild oath at not 
receiving any mail, and the postmaster 
jokingly asked if he should write letters to 
him himself. The story of Long’s bag 
having a broken lock was also disproved; 
and the fact that Jack’s shirt, brush, comb, 
and handkerchiefs were in his own bag, 
with fifty dollars in the inner pocket, 
seemed the plainest evidence of his in- 
tended flight; while Tom Long’s check, 
which had been one strong point in Jack’s 
story, was nowhere to be found. 

But, to add the last certainty of his guilt, 
just at this momenta man brought in the 
missing bonds, which had been found by 
Miss Marvin where the officer sent to search 
had overlooked them, under the sticks of 
wood in Jack’s little stove. 

While all this was going on, the prisoner 
grew more ghastly; surely his guilt wrote 
its own sentence on that tortured face, 
those staring, incredulous eyes, and trem- 
bling hands; in fact, the poor wretch 
pleaded against himself by his own counte- 
nance. It really was innocence that wore 
this mask; the face that seemed to express 
guilt was contorted with rage, despair, con- 
yempt, and an agonizing sense of helpless- 
ness. It had never entered this honest fel- 
low’s head that a man could lie; under 
oath, too; he could scarce believe his ears; 
and when at last all the evidence was in, 
and the judge asked him courteously if he 
had anything to say for himself, he 
hoarsely answered: ‘‘[ am an innocent 
man, sir, and that fellow Long is a liar!” 

This was not to be endured in court, of 
course. Nobody believed it either. Long 
had given his evidence in an unwilling 
manner, as if he hated to tell unpleasant 
facts against a young fellow who had been 
his friend ; and his own references as to char- 
acter and occupation had been fully and 
favorably answered by Mr. Smith, presi- 
dent of the insurance company, ,who em- 
ployed him. 

There was but one end to this. Jack was 
found guilty; but, in consideration of his 
youth, his friendlessness—for he was an 
orphan—and his previous good conduct, he 
was sentenced for six years only to the state 
prison. 

Six years! The sentence seemed too le. 
nient to an outraged public sentiment; but 
to Jack it was ali but death. His conscious 
innocence, instead of supporting him, 
added to his pangs of indignation and rage- 
Had he been guilty, he felt that his pun 
ishment would be atonement as well a8 
penalty; but to lose six years of hope and 
strength out of his young manhood, 
then to be all his life a marked and blighted 
man, was unendurable, 
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He was too sound and healthy in mind, 
as well as body, too innately courageous, 
to think of suicide. Indeed, he thought of 
nothing but his unjust treatment and his 
betrayed friendship, till he found himself 
inside the prison walls, set to a mechanic- 
al round of hard labor, and began to real- 
ize that, like the mournful starling of 
Sterne’s record, he could not get out. 

This he bore for a day or two calmly; but 
the reiterate thought maddened him at last ; 
to be locked each night in a lonely cell, un- 
able to take ten steps between its sides; 
absolutely solitary, in dark silence, broken 
only now and then by the steps of the 
armed watchman, as he traversed the echo- 
ing corridors and flashed his lantern into 
the grate of every cell! 

He who had all his life been used to 
come and go; to hear the myriad sound- 
less stirs of night in the country; to wan- 
der at will by moon or starlight down the 
grass-grown roads, drinking in the warm 
and fragrant air, listening to the rippling 
murmur of tiny brooks, or the soft whisper 
of a wind-kissed lake to its grassy shores; 
he whose only annoyance in his occupation 
had been its confinement all day through 
the heats of Summer or the sparkling days 
of Winter; he was now debarred from 
every glimpse of Nature, from the fresh- 
ness of the fields, the dewy birth of dawn, 
the crisp glitter of morns, the gorgeous- 
ness of autumnal forests, or the riotous 

verdure of June-decked hillsides. All he 
beheld now of the outer world was the sky 
above the prison courtyard where he ham- 
mered stone, or the rare star that looked 
in through a narrow, grated window, set 
high up in his cell. 

Some prisoners, no doubt, get silent and 
dull in their long loneliness;‘ they break 
down under the stress of solitude, and learn 
neither to hope nor fear; and some take to 
themselves the evil consolation that their 
whole lives have been a conflict with law 
and order, and their capture is but the for- 
tune of war, which they sect their wits to 
retrieve by planning escape or vengeance; 
but Jack belonged to neither of these class- 
es; the poor comforts of stolidness or cun- 
ning were alike denied him. He grew thin, 
listless, feeble, except when occasionally 
onsets of fury poxsessed him, and his bit- 
ten lips and clenched fingers bore silent 
but terrible witness to the storm within. 


Perhaps his mind would in the end have 
given way, but that, after two years of this 
life, he excited the interest of a fellow who 
worked beside him in the yard, and curi- 
ously watched his face as he chipped the 
heavy stones before him. This man was 
an old offender, and in more states than 
one had found his way out of prison long 
before his time wasup. His sentence now 
Was twenty years; but he did not by any 
means intend to endure it. In some of 
those subtle ways known to men of his 
stamp he contrived to open communication 
with Jack Seymour and shrewdly win his 
confidence, till at length Manson proposed 
that they should escape together. 

His cell was next to Jack's, and he had 
a “pal” ready to furnish him with files and 
saws whenever he gave the signal; but he 
needed a comrade inthe adventure, and se- 
lected our hero because he knew from his 
face—being long experienced in reading 
character—that Jack was honest, inexpe- 
rienced and burning with a sense of bitter 
injustice. An older man, or a guilty man, 
would not so readily have fallen in with 
his proposition; the one would have re- 
flected that a failure in this direction would 
leave him worse off than before, and that 
failure was far more likely than success; 
the other would perceive from experience 
that his safer way would be to betray 
Manson to the authorities, and go establish 
his own character, and insure future favor. 
But to Jack the idea of freedom was too 
dazzling, too delicious, to allow him any 
Other thought. He entered eagerly into 
his fellow convict’s plans; was ready with 
deft hands and suddenly revived strength 
to help him; and, fired with hope, was 
undaunted in labor and certain of success. 

It is not needful to delay our story in 
order to detail the means of escape these 
prisoners used; but escape they did, and; 
taking a boat from the bank of the near riv- 
er, put many a long mile between them and 
the prison before their escape was detected. 
Then they parted, Manron to renew his 





shifty life in the great city, Jack to work 
his way far into the deep country of North- 
ern New England, where he would be ut- 
terly strange to everybodv, and might earn 
his living by the simplest labor of his 
hands for the remainder of a lonely life. 
Manson had uséd all his arts to draw him 
into his own pursuits, promising to make 
an accomplished burglar of him in the 
briefest time possible, and laughing up- 
roariously at the scorn with which Jack re- 
ceived his proposition. That the young 
man was innocent, he profoundly disbe- 
lieved; but yet he had to give up all hope 
of adding to his familiars a new recruit, 
and go his own way alone. 

It was a painful experience enough to Jack 
to find himself an outlaw, skulking through 
woods and lonely fields, begging his bread 
from women who gave it with scared faces 
and trembling hands, sometimes for days 
living on the scarce berries Winter had left 
behind, or the crusts children had thrown 
away from their dinner-pails, about the 
lonely school-houses. 

At last, one mild day in Spring, full a 
month after he escaped from prison, he 
came out upon a little valley lying in the 
shelter of the great New Hampshire hills. 
A small church, a country store, and half 
a dozen houses in its center, made the nu- 
cleus of a village; but all about, on high 
plateaus, on hilltops and mountain-flanks, 
lay the main population of the little town- 
ship—hardy farmers, who wrested their 
scant living from the thin soil, and knew 
only enough of the outer world to be glad 
that its rich people swarmed yearly into 
the mountain hotels and brought a market 
for eggs, chickens, and wild berries. 

It was Jack Seymour’s intention to seek 
work here; some kindly woman had given 
him a worn, but decent suit of clothes to 
replace the torn overalls he had escaped in 
from the prison, and he had begged of her 
needle and thread to keep them in repair. 
At a brook in the woods he had washed 
himself, smoothed his hair, and shaken the 
dust from his cap, so that now he made the 
aspect of a poor but cleanly tramp, looking 
for occupation. 


He looked over the valley and its encir- 
cling hills, and saw on one of the steepest 
of these, high up among trees, a thin curl 
of smoke rising heavenward —sign of 
hearth and home below. He resolved to 
find that hidden homestead, and try his 
luck there. It seemed safer in its position 
and isolation than any other; and as the 
country lay leafless before him, he could 
see that a narrow, grassy road turned off a 
quarter of a mile farther on from the turn- 
pike by which he had come upon the val- 
ley, and, winding upward, seemed to lead 
to or past the house in the woods. A short 
walk showed him that the road ended in 
the yard of a brown farmhouse; and he 
found his way to the back door, where 
his krock was answered by an elderly 
woman, of set features and prim aspect, 
who held the door haJf-shut while she 
asked his business. 


‘I'd like to see the man of the house,” 
said Jack. The woman still held on to the 
latch, but, turning her head over her shovl- 
der, called out, in a thin, sharp voice: 

‘*Dani’l! -Dani’l! Here’s somebody to 
see ye.” The farmer had just come in to 
dinner, which Jack could see a young girl 
taking from the great pot on the hearth; so 
he strode at once to the front. 

‘* Want me, do ye?” 

** Yes, sir,” said Jack. 
work.” 

‘* Where d’ye come from?” 

** Down in Connecticut.” 

‘*“What’d ye come for?” Jack had his 
story already made, but he did not lie with 
a good grace. He was not used to it; he 
made out at last, however, to tell a plausi- 
ble story of losing his place in a factory by 
the failure of the concern, and thinking 
farm-work and pure air would be better for 
his health than confinement among ma- 
chinery. 

“*Where’s your folks?” sharply queried 
Dan Case. Jack was tired and faint with 
hunger; he could not keep the tears from 
his eyes or the tremor from his voice, as he 
auswered: ‘‘ All dead.” 

‘** Poor fellow!” said a soft whisper; and, 
looking up, he saw over Dan Case’s arm 


**T’'m looking for 





that held the door ajar, a sweet, pitiful, 


‘ened with toil. 


young face, with the softest brown eyes, 
full of compassion, looking at him. 

‘* Well, I do’no’. I’m some on the outlook 
for hired help, Tallow; but I don’t want to 
be a-wastin’ my substance in riotous livin’, 
as Scriptur hez it, payin’ fancy prices for 
‘em.” 

“*T aint expecting great wages,” put in 
Jack. Dan Case’s green eyes glittered. He 
saw a chance to turn a penny here. 

‘*Well, mebbe we might dicker; come 
in, set up and take a mite o’ dinner, ef ye 
ha’n’t eat a’ready.” 

Jack entered and sat down at the table— 
a clean board table, with no cloth, spread 
in frugal fashion enough—the meal being 
*‘blled dish,” the favorite viand of old- 
fashioned farmers; cabbage, potatoes, pars- 
nips, Winter beets—in short. any vege- 
tables the cellar afforded—boiled a due time 
in the same pot with a lump of salt pork 
or beef. Slices of rye bread, a plate of 
butter, and a pitcher of hard cider finished 
the menu set before the tired tramp; but he 
ate sparingly; for well he knew what pangs 
visited him when his daily hunger was now 
and then hurriedly satisfied. 

This found favor for him in Dan Case’s 
eyes. To work hard and eat little were car- 
dinal virtues with him; that is in his de- 
pendents; for he himself, as his person 
showed, lived by abundant food. Middle- 
sized, fat rather than stout, with a grizzled 
head, a toothless mouth, a great, coarse, 
sensual, yet shrewd face, greedy green 
eyes, that sparkled like the nether fires at 
any prospect of gain, thick of speech, and 
insolent in manner; he was the sort of man 
who would have made a great financier 
and a millionaire, had he lived in a part of 
the country where opportunity was af- 
forded him to weave the web of craft, and 
sit therein an astute spider; the central 
figure in some country bank, or railway 
ring, where at bis leisure he could suck the 
life-blood of small manufacturers, or petty 
shopkeepers, and cast them aside to perish 
in poverty as soon as his usurious leeching 
could find no more vital sap to pump from 
their souls or bodies. 

Happily for his fellows, he was unaware 
of his powers and possibilities; his ample 
brain had to rust in comparative inaction; 
he could only be atyrantin his home, on 
his farm, or in his occasional office as se- 
lectman; his wife trembled at his voice, 
his daughter dreaded to see him enter; for 
both of them were ground under his heel, 
kept on the least food and clothing human 
nature could get along with, and deprived 
of everything that was not an absolute ne- 
cessity of existence. 

So Jack found a home here. In his 
ignorance of work and wages, he accepted 
just enough to buy himself coarse clothes, 
and agreed, as was usual, to boardand lodge 
with his employer’s family. This meant a 
hard bed in the ‘‘back chamber,” and a 
scant share in the daily food. He had to 
be up early as the dawn, and work while 
daylight lasted; but he was young; and 
here he felt safe; in the pure air his youth- 
ful strength came back, muscles filled out, 
his color freshened, and his courage re- 
newed itself; he had a sensitive conscience, 
and, if life at times seemed hard to him un- 
der these narrow conditions, he consoled 
himself by thinking of the prison he had 
escaped from, and the terrors he had 
eluded. 


The one thing that disturbed him was 
the undeserved distress and suffering of 
his housemates under Dan Case’s tyranny. 
Beulah, particularly, appealed to all his 
manly sympathies; she too was young, and 
her tender slightness of figure ill-fitted to 
her heavy tasks. She had to carry all the 
water used in the house, even for washing, 
from an old-fashioned well in the yard; to 
feed the pigs, the calves, and cosset the 
weakling Jambs. Her shoulders were 
growing round with their burdens, and her 
slender hands were reddened and rough- 
She never complained of 
work; but she had some keen deprivations 
to endure, 

It was a good deal to ‘ Mrs. Case,” Dan’s 
wife, that she could not have certain social 
privileges; that two calico dresses had to 
serve for all her needs; and she was 
ashamed to go to church or sewing society 
in such a garb; but she was old and worn; 
pride had died out of her long ago, and her 





limited nature had settled down into its 


hard rut with a helplessness that looked 

like resignation. She baked, boiled, swept, 

washed and ironed, with all the help she 

could wring out of Beulah between times, 

in one unvarying routine from week to 

week. The harsh, brutal words which 

Dan flung at her she either did not hear or 

did not heed; but the girl was of another 

mettle. She could not but see, even in her 
cracked and distorted mirror, that she was 
pretty; that her eyes were large, dark, and 

soft; her cheeks bright with pure color; 

her delicate lips scarlet as alderberries, 
and her deep brown hair glossy, waving, 

and abundant; and with real feminine in- 
stinct she longed to have these things ap- 
preciated and admired, It is to flowers 
alone that ‘‘ Beauty is its own excuse for 
being.” Humanity has its vanity as insep- 
arably as its life. 

Other girls of Beulah’s age, though per- 

haps as hard-working as she, had their 
Sunday finery, their chances at sleigh. 
rides, apple-bees and picnics; butt Beulah 
was condemned to social solitude, since her 
avaricious parent had declared, long ago: 
‘*Oaliker’s good enough wear for women 
folks. Tf ye had fin’ry ye’d be forever 
a gaddin’, an’ you've got to work for a 
livin’ same’s the rest. The’ won’t none 0’ 
my ’arnins go to rig ye up and fetch fellows 
a buzzin’ round here. I ba’nt ben and 
bringed ye up all these years for to have 
ye goin’ off jest when your ma an’ me is 
goin’ to get old, an’ stan’ in need of ye; 
so you can chaw on that, Beuly.” 

Such words were like the lash of a whip 
across her face to the poor girl; and when 
Jack discovered her more than once sit- 
ting behind the woodpile, her apron over 
her face, crying with the passion and aban- 
donment of girlhood over her sunless life 
and Dan’s bitter words, his soul was filled 
with pity for the girl, and indignation that 
was even more useless to her than his pity. 

However, he began to look about for 
opportunities to console her; at odd times 
he delayed on his way from the pasture to 
gather a little bunch of Spring's early 
blossoms, for he had found out that she 
loved flowers; and when, on some pro- 
pitious Sunday he offered to go into the 
woods and get ‘‘ roots and yarbs” for Mrs. 
Case’s syrups ‘‘ for the blood,” and Beulah 
went to help him, he never let her do the 
work, but took her to some nook where 
the spicy wintergreen berries grew pro- 
fusely, or the squattee hid its delicately- 
flavored pearls in myrtle-like sprays of 
trailing verdure; or, later, set her upon 
some sunny hillside, fragrant with thick, 
sweet, wild strawberries, and left her to 
rest and refreshment while he hunted up 
the ingredients for that witch-like brew that 
was to simmer and smell in the farmhouse 
kitchen all the next day. 

Beulah was grateful indeed; nobody had 
ever cared for or considered her before; 
and when Jack rose half an hour earlier to 
fetch in the water for all day, and pile the 
kitchen hearth with wood for the stove, he 
had abundant reward in the bright, shy 
smile that greeted him, or the low word of 
thanks uttered when no other ear could 
receive it. 

The very concealment of his friendliness, 
made of necessity, added to its charm; 
nothing attracts human nature more than 
the forbidden, or captivates it so much as 
the mysterious and underhand. Both of 
them knew that Dan Case would have 
stormed at the idea. of Beulah’s being 
helped at her work, and put a stop to any 
such waste of labor on Jack’s part; so 
they kept all signs of friendship to them- 
selves, and went on through the changing 
seasons comforted by the consciousness of 
accord, and gradually drawing closer and 
closer to that revelation which should in 
time show them how much nearer and 
dearer a tie would yet bind them together. 

It was justa year since Jack Seymour 
had hired himself to Dan Case, when, once 
more he found Beulah in tears behind the 
woodpile; a hard day’s washing and a tor- 
rent of abuse from Dan because she had 
not sprouted all the potatoes in the cellar, 
had quite overset her composure. Jack’s 
heart ached for her, and he did the most 
natural thing in the circumstances—sat 
down beside her on the log, drew her head 
on to his shoulder, and began to comfort 





‘Don’t you cry,now, Beulah! Don’t,dear,” 
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“*T ca-ca-can’t help it!” she sobbed. 

‘Well, don’t; you won’t stay here 
always; "twon’t last.” Beulah shook her 
head in dissent. She was choking back the 
tears so hard she could not trust her voice. 

‘Say, dear,” he went on, “I’ve been 
thinking ever solong about it. Would you 
be willing to marry me, Beulah?” She 
looked up at him with such pure, innocent 
love and wonder in her eyes that his heart 
beat high and fast. ‘* Would you, if] could 
get a little farm on shares over in Toptown 
or somewhere?” Beulah blushed, and 
looked away. 

‘I guess so,” she said, faintly; and for 
answer, Jack silenced her trembling lips 
with a very tender kiss. So now their 
lives were bound together, yet neither of 
them knew fully the other’s past. Beulah 
had her own little secret, and Jack his 
great one. 

As he took up his ax, and went off to his 
chopping, when Beulah bad gone back to 
the house, over his happy heart a cloud of 
fear crept, dark and cold. What was he 
but an escaped convict? Ought any decent 
girl to share bis name and bis life? Could he 
ever tell this dreadful thing to ber? And yet, 
what if he married her and the matter came 
to light when she was irrevocably his? 
His conscious innocence did not help him 

a particle bere,co long as he could not 
prove it; and yet with a lover's sophistry 
he persuaded himself that, so long as he 
knew himself guilticss, 1t was better for 
him to keep Beulah ignorant, and rescue 
her from her hard and cruel life, than to 
tell her the story, which would not only 
hurt her loving nature but raise a barrier 
between hcr and every hope of help from 
him in her life. 

They had decided to keep their compact 
asecret from her parents; for well they 
both knew what Dan’s rage would be to lose 
at once two such efficient helpers; and, if 
Beulah should confide it to her mother, she 
too might object to such a loss; for she had 
never shown the girl any of that affection 
or consideratiou that we are apt to think an 
ineradicable motherly instinct, though daily 
experience goes to prove that even a 
mother’s heart may be hard and indifferent 
to her offspring, and a father no synonym 
for him who is in Heaven, but only a vain 
name, worn by fretful selfishness and do- 
mestic tyranny. 

So all the consolation our lovers had was 
a rare meeting inthe dark shadow of the 
friendly woodpile, kept to its hight by 
Jack's keen ax, or a stroll inthe woods on 
Sunday, when they left the house in differ- 
ent directions, always to find euch other as 
soon as the old gray homestead was out of 
sight. 

So things rolled on into July. Summer 
boardera began to invade the mountain 
solitudes; the cool, fragrant air was sileny 
and pure no longer, but echoed the idle 
laugh and senseless chatter of pervasive 
city school-girls, and was mixed with the 
vile odors of tobacco from cigars and 
pipes. Jack, always haunted by a dread 
of detection, kept sedulously away from 
the village in Summer, and Dan Case never 
urge d him to leave his work for an errand; 
Jack's strength and activity were worth 
far more to him on the sterile farm than 
anywhere else, and he preferred to yo him- 
self to §** the store” for what few things 
were of absolute necessity to bis family; 
for then he made sure that not one cent 
more t han the lowest sum needful would 
be rashly expended. 

But Fate does not always leave its work 
at the mercy of guidance of man, In the 
middle of August a party came up the road 
from a boarding-house down in the village, 
and stopped to ask the way to a blackberry 
patch supposed to be on Dan Case’s farm, 
Neither Mrs. Case or Beulah could tell 
them anything about it, and Jack very 
well knew that he must not betray its po- 
sition, for Dan counted on selling the ber- 
ries as a source ofincome; so, when Beu- 
lab went up to the fence he was mending, 
and asked him, he shook his head nega- 
tively and walked away; bis straight pro- 
file and keen eye attracted the notice of an 
elderly man on the back seat of the wagon, 
and as Jack unconsciously turned his head 
to look afier Beulab, a certain bright red 
scar on his left cheek showed plainly in 
the sunshine. 

Poor Jack! By one of those luckless 





chances that befall us in this life this ob- 
servant maa was the warden of the very 
prison from which he had fled; and he 
had taken a peculiar interest in this prison- 
er, having a theory of his own as to his 
guilt or innocence, and Tom Long’s real 
name and history. Mr. King had been 
heartily sorry at Jack’s escape; it seemed 
to the outside world, as he knew, thata 
guilty man confesses his guilt when he 
runs away from its punishment; and he 
had hoped to mitigate Jack’s situation and 
shorten his term on account of good be- 
havior. Now he was neither pleased nor 
surprised at his discovery; he knew Jack 
had not, in all probability, left the country ; 
anid he also knew how small the world is 
practically. He had always expected that 
this man would be retaken, 9] the more 
because he believed him innocent; and now 
his duty lay plain before him,hard as it was. 

Jack had not recognized Mr. King; his 
habit of concealment and distrust had 
always made bim turn his face away from 
any stranger’s eye; so the next morning 
he wer: on with his work at the woodpile, 
as the baying was over; and when Mr. 
King and the Toptown sheriff rode up to 
the door, he did notsee them. Presently 
Beulah came out and called him: ‘‘ Pa 
says he wants you, dear.” 

The sweet little word was sent out to him 
with a smile, and Jack’s fresh face colored, 
and his heart leaped to his eyes, as he laid 
down his ax and stepped into the kitchen 
after her. 

‘“Where is he?” he asked, unsus- 
piciously. 

‘* Out in the dooryard, I guess. He only 
put his headin here and called for you.” 
Jack passed on into the short hall and 
stepped out into the frontdoor. A wagon 
and a pair of horses stood there, and as he 
went forward, a man he had not seen, put 
his hand on his shoulder, another twisted 
his bands together, and the sharp click he 
bad once before heard, turned bis veins to 
ice. He was arrested and handcuffed, and 
before his breath came back, Dan Case 
stood before him, loading him with bitte? 
invective. 

This was not the worst. In vain he 
begged to say goed-by to Beulah. Dan 
swore at him with fresh fury, and, mad- 
dened by the idea which was forced upon 
him by Jack’s passionate pleading, was 
only prevented by the sheriff’s stern warn- 
ing from using personal violence. Mrs. 
Case heard the noise and locked out of the 
window, and to her Jack renewed his 
prayers. 

‘*O Mrs. Case! Do let me see Beulah 
just a minute! I must! I must! Just 
one minute, to say good-by!” 

** Not cne second!” howled Dan. ‘* Shet 
that windouw, Dely! Don’t you hear sech 
talk.” 

‘**Tell her I’m innocent! Ob! do, do, tell 
Ler! If you don’t want her to go mad, as 
well as me!” screamed Jack, as the sheriff 
half lifted him into the wagon; but Mrs. 
Case dared to make no answer; for now her 
husband turred his rage on ber, because she 
did not shut the wiadow, the truth being 
that her fright so unnerved ber trembling 
fingers that they could not work the stiff 
and rusted spring which held the sash up. 

At this moment Beulah, to whose corner 
in the back kitchen an uncertain sort of stir 
had just arrived to arouse her curiosity, 
appeared at the door, only to see Jack dis- 
appearing down the road, held on a wagon- 
seat between two strange men, his head 
turned back over his shoulder as if desper- 
ately searcbing for one last look, and her 
father, purple with helpless rage, shaking 
his fist at the distant wagon, and filling the 
air with hideous profanity. 

** Get into the house, you fool!” he yelled 
at Beulah. ‘*There goes your feller 't 
you've been sparkin’ behind my back, with 
han’cuffs onto bim, an’ a sheriff hold of 
him; going back to state’s prison, where 
he come from, to sarve out his term for 
burglin’ an’ bank-robbin’.” He hurled the 
words at Beulah with an air ef savage 
triumph, so furious was he at the thought 
that she aa well as Jack had all but escaped 
his service. The girl heard him with di. 
lated eyes, the color slowly ebbing from 
lip and cheek, her parted lips trembling 
with terror, till, at last, merciful uncon- 
sciousness crept over her, and she slipped 
softly to the ground in a dead faint, 
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Meanwhile, Jack, on his way to prison, 
was desperate. He would gladly have 
thrown himself out of the wagon into the 
first water they crossed, or over the pre- 
cipitous edge uf the mountain road; but 
the sheriff and his assistants were on the 
lookout for such a possibility, and with an 
arm of each linked in either of bis, Jack 
was held as helplessas an infant in his posi- 
tion. 

After a day or two of enforced journey- 
ing, he found himself again in the old 
prison, in a more secluded cell than before, 
and at first kept in solitary confinement; 
not allowed even the free air of the court- 
yard or the sight of other laborers; of 
course solitude such as this was even 
more maddening than incarceration; his 
thoughts had no other outlet than the past; 
life had just opened again for him, and 
opened more brightly than ever, when, 
still more unjustly than before, to his 
mind, be was shut out from all its joys. 
For weeks, yes for months, he hoped 
daily that he might have a letter from 
Beulah. He knew there would be difticul- 
ties in her way; buta man cannot under- 
stand what mountains beset a young girl 
that to him would seem but mole-hills. 

Jack Seymour knew that, in Beulah’s 
place, he would have done the impossible, 
as it seemed, rather than not communicate 
with and console her; ard as months rolled 
lingeringly by and made a year, he lost 
the last comfort of his life, faith in love, in 
truth, even in humanity. In his godless 
soul, he cursed bitterly all the ways of God 
and man; he gave himself over to the 
worst of all unbelief, the infidelity of the 
heart; he reproached himself for loving, 
for having loved, unaware that the very 
arperity of his thought and feeling was 
proof that he loved still. Indifference 
never rages, and hate in its worst virulence 
is the black shadow of an undying love. 

He bad sent Beulah letters as often as he 
was allowed to write them; and this exas- 
perated his suffering; to write and receive 
no token of reception, no acknowledgment 
of even a courtesy, is irritating even where 
there is no question of love or trust; but 
to waste prayers, tenderness, eager ques- 
tions, and piteous pleading for sympathy 
on an utter blank of silence adds insult to 
injury, and sears as well as wounds. 


But where was Beulah? From ber 
fainting fit she was aroused by cold water 
and hot words. Dan Case bad no pity in 
his nature. He was outraged by the fact 
that he had been deceived, forgetting that 
he owed the dect ption to his own charac- 
ter, which made it a necessity to all around 
him. No man or woman who spreads fear 
and trouble abroad in his own house and 
home can ever grow the roses of truth and 
candor in that chill and stormy atmosphere, 
Nor can any such gather peace and love 
into their fretful, unjust, and evil tempers, 
until men shall pluck grapes from thorns 
or figs from thistles. 

Beulah’s life became a daily torture now. 
She could not find one item of intelligence 
about Jack’s crime, or his destination, ex- 
cept from Dan’s rapid words of wrath. She 
had no place to go to for help or sympathy; 
for ber mother neither wished nor dared 
to give her comfort. The letters poor Jack 
put his heart into she never received; for 
no one but Dan ever went to the village, 
and when such missives came he burned 
them in the nearest fire at once, or tossed 
them, torn to atoms, into the mad moun- 
tain stream that crossed and recrossed his 

homeward drive. 

Beulah had never read anovel. She was 
altogether ignorant of the ways in which 
cruel parents sirive to drive an unsuitable 
lover from a daughter’s mind; but she had 
what some novel-reading girls lack—a 
faithful heart—and its depths were all in- 
habited by Jack’s image. The first and only 
love of her life, he lost nothing by enforced 
absence, or cruel accusation. Not for one 
moment did she believe him guilty, though 
his parting declaration of innocence had 
never reached her ears; for Dan Case had 
said to his wife, with the fiercest oath he 
could compass, and said it over Beulah’s 
senseless body : 

“If you go and tell that nonsense to 
her, Dely, I'll make every bone in your old 
carkiss ache like the Devil himself. D’ye 
hear?”. And Delia knew we:l what that 
threat meant; for now and then this hus 





band of hers filled himself with cider 
brandy—that fiendish brew that not alone 
ntoxicates, but lets Satan enter into a man 
and all his legions infest that man’s dwell- 
ing; and in one of these passions Dan had 
beaten his wife black and blue, while Beu- 
lah escaped with her life only by hiding 
deep in the bay of the barn under the piled 
hay, for all day long. 

But,whether she heard it or not Beulah 
knew that her Jack had never been a thief. 
She had wondered at and admired the scru 
pulous honesty which always forbade tim 
to use the least thing not his own, to 
**scamp” or slight his hard work, or to use 
Dan’s lawful time even to help her with her 
tasks. Moreover she loved him; and it 
grew to be the steady purpose of her life 
some day to seek him out. 

Her little secret was the only thing she 
had ever hidden from her lover; and this 
secret was that, from some unguarded word 
of Mrs. Case’s, the girl had discovered soon 
after Jack came to the farm that she was 
neither Dan Case’s daughter nor Delia's, 
She was indebted to them for everythiug 
she had; but no tie of blood bound her to 
them; only to her just avd true nature 
gratitude seemed stronger than relation- 
ship, and she felt that she owed to these 
people, who really had been overpaid by 
her work for her scanty food and poor 
clothing, the debt of her whole lifetime. 
This alone kept ber at the farm. She was 
sure Jack would sme day be free and 
come back to her. Till then she would wait 
for him here. 

But, about two years after Jack left her, 
one day when Dan Case had taken his wife 
off to pick blackberries for the village 
boarding-house, leaving Beulah at home to 
make yeast and pickles, neither of which 
could be delayed, the girl went up-stairs to 
look for a piece of rag, to wird round the 
loose cork of the great jug, and, impatient- 
ly pulling out the tight under-drawer of an 
old bureau, heard something fa)) behind it, 
and, putting io her band drew cut a yellow 
folded paper, which she opened without a 
thought, to see if it were to be kept or 
burned, and read therein the indentures of 
** Beulab Bernes, daughter of Levi and 
Ophelia Baines, both decessed, to Dariel 
and Delia Case, said bond to be of continu. 
ance till said Beulah arrived at the age of 
eighteen.” Also, inside this was ancther 
paper, a queerly written will, signed by 
Levi Barnes, leaving his *‘ unencumbernd 
property,” a farm of sixty acres in Top- 
town, chiefly meadow land on the Assini- 
quoin River, to bis only daughter Bculab, 
when she should be twenty. 

She gathered up the papcrs in her apon, 
and sat down to think. She was twenty- 
two years old now; and she had been legal- 
ly free fcur years, and owner of a house 
and land, too. Often she had heard Dan 
Case talk of his farm over in Toptown, 
and she knew it was leascd toa thriving 
farmer. Beulah’s blood boiled. She saw 
how she had keen cheated of her simplest 
rights. But how could she, alone and help- 
less, arrive at their possession? 

It had been a great relief to discover she 
was not Dan Case’s daughter, though she 
had been innocently ashamed to let Jack 
know that she was a namelets pauper; but 
it was a greater relief far to be rid of her 
burden of obligation. She hed in her an 
unusual share of that quality which the 
Yankee vernacular styles ‘ grit,” a com- 
pound of courage, resolution, endurance, 
and dauntless strength. Now it cameto her 
aid. She left yeast and pickles to their 
fate, put on her clean calico dress and sun- 
bonnet, and, with the papers in her pocket, 
set out to find Toptown, a village lying on 
a broad hilltop full ten miles away from 
Tucker, the little settlement where Dan 


“Case got his groceries. 


The day was hot, and she was unaccus- 
tomed to walking; but her courage never 
failed, and wken she had fairly got beyond 
Tucker, an old farmer overtook her, and 
asked her to ride with him. Luckily for 
ber, he too was bound for Toptown, and 
lived next door to one of the men, whose 
name, as first selectman, was affixed to her 
indentures, sixteen years ago. Judge Baf- 
ford be was now, a title of honor given in 
these primitive regions to justices of the 


peace, or lawyers with no judicial office; — 


but Beulah found bim a kindly,clear-! 
man, who was indignant at her treatment 
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Mr. Safford explained to her that her 
mother was a step-sister of Delia Case, and 
had died suddenly, wh en her only child was 
four years old. Levi Barnes, her father, 
had consented that Dan’s wife should take 
the child home with her, and had himself 
died at the West only two years later. 
Dan had never produced this will, but had 
taken possession of the farm, declaring 
that Barnes bad given him a mortgage that 
covered its whole value: and in that sci t- 
tered rural township nobody had looked up 
his proofs of such ind ebtedness to him, or 
even asked when such @ paper was re- 
corded. He refused to support the child 
unle3s she was bound out to him, and the 
town authorities considered it best to save 
her from the poorhouse in that fashion, 
though she herself never knew her own 

ition. Judge Safford offered her now a 
| oon in his family till she should be settled 
in her own; and his wife, a kindly, mother- 
ly woman, ‘‘ took to” Beulah, in her own 
phrase, at once. 

Matters concerning the property were 
soon arranged. Dan Case was furious at 
the girl’s discoveries and escape, but could 
not produce the alleged morgage or any 
record of its existence. He had laid up 
evough money in Haverhill bank to refuud 
the past rent of the farm and its interest, 
and Beulah refused to prosecute him, 
naturally considering that disgorging all 
his evil gains was puaishmentenough; and 
perhaps thinking, witn a woman’s fond 
superstition, tuat if she showed mercy to 
him, perhaps some Correspondent mercy 
might be poured out upon Jack! Then 
she set herself to discover her Jover, and 
knew no otuer way than to lay the whole 
case before Mr. Safford, which she did 
with many blushes and a few tears. He 
remembered the affair at once; for it was 
of late occurrence and made much noise in 
that lonely country. He went at once to 
the sheriff, who lived not far from his own 
door, and found that Jack’s prison was in 
Connecticut, at ; and, by further in- 
quiry, that his term had only two years to 





run, 

Beulah judged her lover by her own 
heart. She believed him faithful, as well as 
innocent, and had resolved to spend the 
time she had yet to wait for him in educat- 
ing herself togreater fitness for his affection, 
Sre had mouey enough now togo w a good 
school, and at her uge education proceeds 
with wonderiul speed. So the day came at 
lust when Jack, worn, wan, spirit-broken, 
aud uurt to the heart, hopeless of life ora 
hereafter, was Clotued once mure 1n civi- 
lized garments and set iree. It was the 
freedom of despair lo bim. He had resolved 
to kul bimseif as soon as his liberty al- 
Jowed him tu find means for suicide, and 
with @ suul full of cursing and bitterness, 
he passed wearily out of we prisun-door— 
iutu Beulah’s aims. 

Ah! wuat Lumen pen could depict the 
emotion of a soul tuat expects in the open- 
ing dawa of anctuer world to be received 
inv tue lurid newer flames, butis instead 
drawn sofuy upward and ciicled by the 
rapturous cther of Heaven? As lite can 
lteil, even in my mother-lovgue, the in- 
credulous utier gladucss vt Juck’s whole 
soul, ils envire revululion, its exuaus.ing 
joy—all because &@ Woman was, and had 
been, true! 

“Su tuey were happy ever after” says 
the vid tury s.ory of our childuood; but 
they woud stili have dweit unuer the black 
shauow of tue past, bad not one of tu rse 
diamauc incidents that iiusirate, oflener 
tuuu we KuOw, tule dull daliiuess of our 
life, uappened just as Jack, taint and paliid 
Wita suddeu release aud relief, neared ihe 
prison-) aru gale, leaning On Lappy Bculan’s 
arm. ‘Lue giated irun cutrance was alreaa} 
Open, Aud tue serif Was Leipiug & man, 

* shackled band and toot, vut Of tue prison- 
van. It was ‘Lom Long! He recognized 
Jack at the same moment, and cailed out, 
With @ sneering laugh: 

**£ dia for you pretty well, young fellow; 
didn’t 1? ut you're out now, aad I’m a 
liter, Not tor tong, thougu. 

Jack suuddcred at bis voice; but Beulab’s 
quick wit took tne cue of L'om’s words at 
Ouce. Sue searcued out tue recora of Lom’s 
trai, Wauch was for wurder this Lume, end 
Giscuvered tbat, iu ue soMmewuat miscelia- 
neous evideuce giveu against him, an old 
Cullfaue WDu Dad turned slate’s evidence 
bevrayed ali Lue detaus of tue plot in which 
Jack Seywour wad been made a tool to rub 
the Daitfuru Bauk. 


agric 
Kuows and feels every dey that he is well 
off anu even bicssed. 

Wuile tor Beuwsan what better or more in. 
clusive words suali be said than the ancient 
Hebrew commenuatiou: “ The heart of 
her uusband dota sately trustin her|” 

Winer, Comm, 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad. 
Greseed “ Puzzies.”" Tue IxpEPExDENT. ew York. 





RLANK PUZZLE. 


Friz the first blank with the whole word, and 
the following blanks in the sentence with the 
same word divided, 

1, Just at this point of the talk a —— pause 
ensued. ButI was made aware thatI was to 
put my name toa paper which would bring a 
ransom, There was uo alternative, it seemed. 
‘Tam in your power,” I said, “andI must 
—— — — escape from your hands in 
any other way.” ’ 

2. “I don’t know who you mean by ——, the 
favorite of Venus. Ionly know that ———— 
—,a big bug in some country; but he can’t 
have anything todo with that marble woman 
we saw in the gallery the other day.” 

8. * You must be in a state of —— from your 
country to make such a false statement, I de~ 
clare it is ——- —— ; —— after nation has made 
the attempt at freedom and has failed for want 
of just such honesty of purpose as moved the 
American people in Revolutionary times.” 

4. ‘* Ellen ie the favorite of her uncle, and will 
probably —— from him more than enough to 
keep the wolf from the door, She may at times 
appear somewhat conscious of this, but —— 
— —— does not amount to anything of pride, 
only a satisfaction that she will be made inde- 
pendent of that disagreeable brother of bers,” 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

A saying of 64 letters, 

60, 7, 1, 48, to urge forward, 

5, 14, 63, 11, muddy. 

2, 24, 3, 37, a pile to be burnt, 

19, 28, 62, 50, covering of the foot. 

8, 26, 12, 10, a plane or stone. 

57, 4, 15, 64, home of a certain insect, 

36, 38, 23, 46, an aquatic fowl. 

27, 21, 18, 30, imperfoct speech. 

6, 16, 46, 13, the last in order. 

29, 43, 49, 33, a fancy. 

22, 44, 40, 56, obscures vision, 

20, 9, 58, 54, strap connected with a horse, 

51, 32, 59, 25, a liquor. 

61, 39, 58, 41, part of a ship. 

34, 55, 35, 45, part of a house, 

$1, 42, 52, 17, a loud noise, 


AUTHOR. 
* oa 
o#o0 o#o 
6$¢06 8 awa 88S © 
oe«0 o*#o0 
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Left-hand: 1, a consonant; 2, to court; 8, 
articulate sounds; 4, a short poem. 

Right-hand: 1, @ consonant; 2, a serpent; 8, 
merit; 4, the goddess of revenge; 5, a conso- 
nant, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 26TH. 
GEOGRAPHICAL VOWEL PUZZLE. 

1, Alabama; 2, Arkansas; 3, Agawam; 4, Al- 
tamaha; 5, Athabasca, 6, Attakapas; 7, Mary- 
land; 8, Manhattan ; 9, Nahant; 10, Tennessee ; 
11, Kennebec; 12, Bergen; 18, Keene; 14, 
Essex ; 15, Exeter ; 16, Mississippi; 17, Ipswich ; 
18, Irving; 19, Boston; 20, Controovok; 21, 
Toronto ; 22, Upshur. 

MELANGE, 

1, Earn; 2, ran; 3, lear; 4, real; 5, earl; 6, 
lean; 7, lea; 8, ale; 9, hear; 10, ear; 11, lane; 
12, are; 13, heal. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

Conversion (anagram) cover no sin. 

PYRAMID PUZZLE. 

MaP 

teP 
11aB 
e tul F 
spmats 
sel braM 
snipeniNn 
enigneyoT 
racyawliaR 


LADIES desiring Perfect Fitting 


ASK YOUR DEALERS FOR 


HUDGH te FORD'S 
SHOES. 


Manufactured at 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


sect vod prise mofale in the World’s 
$p8 whice reget xed 1s02 eben lesecliooe, "Louie. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Tine French Ohina and best Porcelain 


AT LOW PHICES. 


Slipper 
Furnitur 
Battledoo 














application and 
HADLEY’S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, M. Y. Clty. 
ciarge, Beat 0.0. De or on seceipt of ¥-0. ML, Onder. 





OVINGTON BROS. 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED A FINE LINE OF 
IMPORTED FRENCH LAMPS, 





— ¢2.85 EACH. 


WITH FINE ETCHED AND ‘COLORED GLOBES 
AND BEST HARVARD ARGAND BURNERS. 
A WELL-MADE AND HANDSOME LAMP, BRASS- 
MOUNTED AND HAND-PAINTED. 
A LARGE VARIETY OF OTHER STYLES IN 
METAL AND FAIENCE, AT PRICES UP TO 60. 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Three minutes from Bridge terminus. 






WEBER 


PIANO 


Send tor Catalogue. 





Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th &t., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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ARNOLD’s ue. DEE. AYT. CHMENT. Ad. 
Justable, and compels tures pe na to be uni- 
form. Ban ane, One & tors call it 
business man and scho 
for $1.00. We also enclose sample writing. nd terms 
of our Pen Holder that writes 2 colors Ink at same 


ime. Big PONULD PEN 0O.. Wellevitle 0 


TELEPHONES wi: 


PRIVATE LINES 
all Bellis, Ear-Phone, etc. Four oryies: Very Rest 
resi. ta WARES, Soho, Mas 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, 

















Settees and Rockers. Strong, durable, and cumfort 


able. No light, trashy stuff, but good, honert home 
comforts. 8 al discount te, Slorey en. Send stamp 
for catalogue to ° 4 MINCL, ite 
Ottviiie, non Ce,, New Y¥: . 
“ The on Sense chairs aud settees of Mr. fin- 
clair are not su any er class 3 


do well to write to Mr. F. A. Si rable ottvilie’s 
i . F. A, Sinclair, 
e ot his handbook, wh 
trations of the various ar' joles he manuf 
a schedule of prices." —Sctentific American. 
ESsEes. 
ORTABLE, FD UNTING my Resoee, 
printing. -_ for a —_ cA ages ° — 
’ ae. cards, 
JOSEPH 'WATSO iN. 197% Urrav Street. New Vore 














Always on hand, the largest 
stock in the City to select from, 
at prices based upon strong com- 
petition and long experience in 
manufacturing. 

Fer Pleasure 


AN OPTICAL WONDER ‘one mccinccs 


Cheaper and better than Mawic Lanterns. 





mye dhe seterte at Plata ate 
ata ret es 


Sai te Gara my auihes everybody. 





free riptive ciroular. 
Birparatiitata venaee Hatha He 





Groat Church LIGHT: 





churches and the ade. 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING 


AND 


SHOPPING AGENCY. 


Houses aud apartments farnished with economy and taste. 


Christmas and Wedding Gifts carefully selected. Mrs. Ayer will accompany strangers desirous of saving time, fatigue aud of avoiding 


to 25th. Also for sale at BaewTano’s, 6 Union 8q., N. ¥. 
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HARRIE! HUBBARD AYER, 
(Formerly with Svenea & Co.,) 
120 West 13th Street, New York City. 
Shopping of every desciiption done with p and efici 








shops where exorbitant prices are asked, Lingerie of all kinds, Bridal Trousseaux, Infante’ Layettes, or separate articles of 
underwear, exquisitely hand-made by French and Swiss convent taught seamstresses under Mrs, Ayer's personal supervision. For full 
particulars, terms, etc., send for Circular, Mra. Ayer has the honor of referring to upwards of two hundred well known citizens in 
different parte of the United States. Among them. Rev. Dr, and Mra, CLINTON LOCKE, Grace Church, Chicago; Rev. ROBERT 
COLLYER, Church of the Messiah, N. Y.; Rev. and Mrs. ARTHUR BROOKS, Church of the Incarnation, New York City ; Hon. ROBERT 
LINCOLN, Ex-Secretary of War, Washington, D. C.; Justice and Mra, 8, F, MILLER, Washington, D. ©. ; Gen’! and Mra. JOHN A, 
LOGAN, Washington, D.C, ; Mr, and Mra, JOHN B. DRAKE, Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Ill, ; Mr, and Mrs, CHAS. B. FARWELL, 


Chicago ; Mr. and Mra, REGINALD De KOVEN, Chicago; Mr. and 


Mra, JOHN B. LYON, Chicago ; Mr, and Mrs, JOUN N, JEWRTT, 


Culcago ; Miss CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, New York City; Mr. and Mrs, JAMES M. RHODES, Philadelphia; Mr, and Mra, ISAA0 
COOK, 8t. Louls, Mo.; Mr. and Mra, GILBERT GREENWAY, Hot Springs, Ark. 





REED & BARTON, 


387 Union Square, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRO GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


TABLE WARE, 


WHICH EMBRACES EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR USE OR DECORATION OF THE TABLE: 


Coffee, Tea, Dessert, and Water Sets; 
Cake and Fruit Baskets; Meat, Vegetables and Baking Dishes; 
Epergnes, Candelabra, Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, Etc. 


THEY WOULD ALSO CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR LANGE ASSORTMENT OF NOVELTIES IN 


Oxidized Silver, Gold Inlaid and Applied Work, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOB 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
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Farm and Gurien, 


(ae Agricultural Kditor will be giad Ww recewe any 
practical pints, suggestions or imformation thut 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel ep wially viterested,| 


“POINTS WORTH CONSIDERING.” 


BY MODUS. 





To the beginner in fruit culture, many ob- 
stacles arise which, for the moment, seem almost 
insurmountable ; and yet so simple is the reme- 
dy which may be employed for their removal, the 
fruit-grower is surprised when he becomes cog- 
nizaut of the means used, that he shuuld allow 
himself to become disheartened in the work be- 
fore it'was fairly begup. 1 am aware that much 
advice is being given to those who are about 
making their firat attempt in fruit culture; and 
we are strongly impressed with the fact that, if 
those who presume to advise—and in the majori- 
ty of cases personal experience gives their words 
weight—would say less about the different vari- 
eties of fruits, and point out ways and means 
whereby the beginner may avoid the innumer- 
able plagues which he has to combat, the result 
would be much more satisfactory to the grower. 
It is, to say the least, bad advice to positively 
assert, and advise the reader to plant a certain 
variety of strawberry for example, simply be- 
cause the writer has had good success with such 
a variety. It is rare indeed that we find any 
variety of fruit which may he depended upon to 
succeed in all sections of the country; and we 
strongly urge that those who contemplate set- 
ting out trees and plants, will read carefully tho 
points noted below, and consider them well be- 
fore purcharing. 

ist. In making a selection of varictics, take 
into serious consideration the difference (if any) 
of climate, soil, etc., of the place where it origi- 
nated, and your own, A variety may do exceed- 
ingly well in New Jersey, and be a total failure 
in Michigan, and vice versa, If possible, ascer- 
tain if the variety you wieh to plant has been 
tested in your immediate locality, Look for re- 
ports concerning it from experienced growers 
near you, 

2d, It reliable reports concernivg the variety 
cannot be found, then plant sparingly of it ; or, 
better yet, establish an experimental bed where 
the new varieties of the different fruits may be 
tested thoroughly, before setting out in large 
quantities, This idea deserves more than a 
passing mention. We know of no other way by 
which the fruit-grower, especially those who 
grow for market, can so completely contro) his 
selection, with the positive proof that he is not 
making a mistake in the varieties he plants, It 
ix by no means pleasant to contemplate the pos- 
sibility that the varieties planted, and on the 
succers of which perbaps depends the living of 
the family, may prove a total failure. By the 
meavs ofa small plot turned into an experi- 
mental bed, laid out in squares and planted with 
the new varieties of fruit in small quantities 
(half a dozen of each variety, say), all the un- 
certainty is done away with, and, as we have 
said, the planter knows beyond all peradventure 
just what varicty his soil and climate are best 
fitted to grow. 

Sd. In the selection of varieties take into con- 
sideration the purpose for which the fruit is to 
be used, and plant accordingly. Lt is of no use 
to plant a certain variety which is large and yet 
has no place in the markct, if we are planting 
for market; and it is just as unwise to plant a 
good market berry for home consumption when 
itis inferior to other kinds which will succeed 
ad well in the same soil, It is a fact to be re- 
gretted, that appearance and color aro the 
points which wholesale purchasers consider, 
rather than quality ; but so long as this is what 
our customers desire, it would be folly to grow 
anything else for market. We have an example 
of this in the Shafer’s Colossal Raspberry. It is 
unquestionably one of the finest, if not the 
finest, of all raspberries, red or black, to eat out 
of hand or for canning purposes. Its dark, 
dirty-looking purple color, however, entirely 
excludes it from the market. 

The selection of varieties which are well- 
adapted to one’s particular soil and climate, 
brings to mind a circumstance which came 
under our observation some years ago, A gen- 
tleman, residing in the West, had visited me, 
and was particularly taken with the nice appear- 
auce of a variety of red raspberry on my place. 
Svon after his return home, he sent me a letter, 
asking that I forward him a dozen plants of 
such varieties as would succeed with him. I 
did so; and, knowing the nature of his soil and 
the climate, I did not send plants of the variety 
he had admired so much, 

fn due course of time, came a letter, in which 
he expressed his disappointment at not receiving 
plants of the variety spoken of. I explained the 
matter to the gentleman; but nothing would 
satisfy him but the plants.” They were sent; a 
differcut lot, every Spring and Fall, for three 
years ; but it was impossible for them to survive 
under the climate to which ey had been trans- 
planted. 

Thus it is in a great many cases; and we feel 





safe in saying that the great majority of failures 
in fruit culture are due to just this first great 
mistake in the selection of varieties. If begin- 
ners in fruit culture will be more observant in 
this respect, at least one of the great obstacles 
to success will be removed. 


a —_- 


Tue commission appointed by the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society of England to investigate the 
subject of ensilage has submitted its report, 
based on eleven sittings, in which thirty-eight 
witnesses were examined, No testimony unfa- 
vorable to the system was given, and the report 
is unanimous in its favor, 








A BANKER AND HIS FRIENDS. 





Axtvanapo Howarp, Exsq., is treasurer of 
the savings bank of Stafford Springs, Conn, 
Like many other bank men, he had suffered 
from overwork, There is a sort of headache 
which is peculiarly the lot of the bank man, 
closely applying himself to business, With it 
comes a weary and broken-down sensation of 
inability to give full attention to business. All 
this Mr. Howard suffered, with lack of appetite, 
loss of flesh, and the other symptoms which 
with unpleasant plainness tell the story of dys- 
pepsia : 

‘*T was very low-spirited,” said Mr. Howard 
to one of our correspondents who visited him 
at his cozy cottage at Stafford Springs. ‘‘ My 
wife was greatly concerncd about me. I bad 
taken advice and medicine from the regular 
physicians, but with very little advantage. Some 
friends of my wife had taken Compound Oxy- 
gen, and bad sent her circulars and pamphlets 
about it. She was much interested in wbat she- 
read of it, and said she thought this was what I 
needed. While she was away from home for 
two or three weeks I sent for a‘ Treatment.’ 
You may judge of the effect of the Oxygen on 
me when I tell you that, although I had not told 
my wife I had got it, she noticed from the 
character of the letters I wrote her that I was in 
better spirits, and consequently in improved 
health.” 

‘* Had the Compound Oxygen then so soon be- 
gun its good work on you?” 

* Yes ; it did 1ts work much more quickly than 
I had any reason to expect, I was surprised; 
for, although I anticipated good results, I had 
not supposed they would be felt sv quickly. 
Within a week, I was so much better that I was 
going to put the Oxygen away, and take no 
more of it. But I concluded that it would be 
better to keep on with it fora while. I did so 
for a few weeks, and was so completely restored 
to health that I had no further need for any 
remedy. That was three years ago. Since that 
I have never been without Compound Oxygen in 
the house, and I do not intend to be without it 
at any time.” 

‘*Tnen you have had to resurt to it pretty 
much all the time?” 

“By no means; only occasionally, when I 
have had a cold, or something of that kind, 
But my wife has used it, and derived great bene- 
fit from it, and so have the children. 

*T believe my wife would have been dead but 
for Compound Oxygen. Her lungs troubled her, 
The pain was very severe, particularly in the left 
lung. The symptoms were those of incipient 
consumption, Both last Winter and Winter be- 
fore she took Compound Oxygen through near- 
ly all the cold weather, and with the most re- 
murkable cffect. It strengthened her, removed 
the lung-pain, and generally and particularly 
built up her health. 

** As for the children: my boy is eight years 
old. He has grown up quickly, and is half a 
head taller than most other boys of his age. 
He has taken Compound Oxygen for colds aud 
asa tonic and strengthener. Nothing has evr 
served him better. We have the utmust conti- 
dence in it for him. Baby is six months old, 
and has learned to inhale hke a grown person. 
She bad a cold, with catarrhal symptoms, and 
was entirely relieved and cured with Compound 
Oxygen. I may add that I myself am natnrally 
disposed to catarrh, Since I have used this 
Oxygen, which is now about three years, the 
catarrbal troubles have not annoyed me. 

“Three or four weeks ago I was suddenly 
taken down with quinsy. Compound Oxygen 
had done so much for me in other respects 
that [tried it for this. I took it pretty hot, 
putting the tube well down my throat, so as to 
reach the sore and swollen parts. Almost at 
once it brought down the swelling and took 
away the paiv. Do you wonder thatI so thor- 
oughly believe in such a remedy?” 

“I think you said you had friends who had 
used it,Mr, Howard? Has their success with it 
been as great as yours?” 

"Yes; so completely satisfactory that I rec- 
ommend it to every friend that I have, 

* A lady who was with us, but who now lives 
in Boston, was troubled with severe colds, My 
wife urged her to use Compound Uxygen. ‘It 
is all folly,’ she replied. *When one of my 
hard colds takes hold of me, I must let it run 
and take ity course.’ But the Oxygen broke up 
in three days as severe a cold as she had ever 
been taken with, 


“My sister, who lives in New Haven, a married 
lady, some twenty-four years ago strained her 
voice, and injured her lungs and throat, the in- 
jury resulting in chronic bronchitis. For 
about three years she has used Compound Oxy- 
gen, which has kept her alive ; for she was very 
near dying. That she should be entirely cured 
of such a deep-seated and protracted {malady 
would be too much to expect. But she has been 
greatly relieved, and her life made incompara- 
bly more comfortable than it otherwise could 
have been, 

‘* A young lady, a friend of ours, living a few 
miles out of town, has fora long time been 
troubled with lung disease. The doctor said her 
left lung was badly diseased, and it was only a 
question of time when she must die, Her di- 
gestive and other functions were much de- 
ranged. Bothshe and her sister were preju- 
diced against the use of Compound Oxygen ; and 
the only way I could induce them to consent to 
the use of it was to send for a Treatment and as- 
sure them that, if it did no good in three or four 
weeks, I would stand the expense of it. A week 
after she began to use it she said that she never 
had tried anything which had done her so much 
good, 


‘*She has now improved wonderfully, though 
of course not yet entirely cured; but oh! how 
different from «hat she was. 

‘“*Mr. M. C. Kinney, our Town Clerk of Staf- 
ford, had two or three attacks of asthma. The 
old- school physician, who had treated him, of 
course condemned Compound Oxygen, ard said 
it was no better than so much warm water. Mr. 
Kinney took the Oxygen, however, and was 
greatly relieved,” 

** Well, Mr. Howard, you really seem to have 
become a sort of an apostle of Compound Oxy- 
gen toall your friends and neighbors, Is it not 
80?” 


‘Call it what you choose. I believe in this 
thing with all my heart. Whatever it is made 
of I don’t pretend to know. I know only what 
it has accomplished for me and my friends, and, 
therefore, I freely advise those who are sick to 
use it, And I have seen its benefit in relieving 
thoxe who were too far gone for entire recovery, 
it cannot be expected to work miracles ; but 
even to relieve those who must die is a great 
achievement for it. Here, for instance, is the 
case of a young lady who was taken with a 
severe throat difficulty, which settled on ber 
Jungs and ran into consumption. I had some 

Sompound Oxygen in the house, and I placed it 
at her disposal, This was too late to save her, 
for she was by this time very far gone. She 
lived tor a few weeks, but, during thore wecks, 
she experienced great relief. ‘Tbe family wished 
that they had known of the Compound Oxygen, 
and had used it, long before. 

** Anotber—a gentleman and his wife, who aie 
now in California, The lady had a cankered 
sore throat and a bad cough. The doctors said 
she was drifting into consumption. Her hus- 
band disliked to displease the medical man by 
trying a remedy contrary to his advice; but I 
asked him which he would rather do, please the 
doctor and bury his wife, or save his wife and 
confound the doctor. He finally sent for a 
‘Treatment.’ His wife tried it, and her sore 
throat soon got well. She began. to gain in ber 
general strength and health. They had made 
their arrangements to go to California, and soon 
after wentthere. Ihave since heard from them. 
The lady 18 now strong and hearty, with ber 
health entirely restored. 

‘A young lady, who is a neighbor of ours, was 
for years in such a low state of health that she 
could not half enjoy her life. She had been 
under medical attendance in a chronic sort of a 
way, which gave her little er no benefit. We 
gxave her circulars about Compound Oxyyen. 
She received them courteously, but said she was 
already under medical treatment, and did nut 
want to make a change. One day she came to 
our house with such evidently improved health 
that we at once asked her what she had been 
doing. *You needu’t say anything about it,’ 
said she, * but I’ve been taking Compound Oxy- 
gen.’ [could tell you a long story about her 
improvement, but suftice it to say that we are all 
surprised to see how she has gained, She had 
been able to take but little exercise. [f she was 
going a quarter of a mile she would order the 
carriaye, She now takes exercise like other 
people, and although slender and by no means 
robust in appearance, is in the enjoyment of 
such good health that she no longer has occasion 
for the services of the doctor.” 

Mr. Howard added that he could give instances 
of other friends for whom Compound Oxygen 
had performed similar bevefits. It will be seen 
trom the record of those he has given that the 
benefits of Compound Oxygen cover a very wide 
range of suffering, and are applicable under the 
most diverse circumstances, What ver the 
epee nobody need despair of finding relief 

by means of Compound Oxygen. Tolearn moe 

out it send for the pamphlet treatise on the 
subject, which will freely bs mailed to all who 
address Drs, Starkey & PaLeN, 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelpbia, 
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Country Gentleman. 
THE BEST OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES, 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is the Leapine Jour- 
NAL Of American Agriculture. [n amount and prac 
tical value of Contents, in extent and ability of Cor- 
respondence, in quality of paper ana style of publi- 
cation, it occupies the FIRST RANK. It is believed 
to have no superior in either of the three chief divi 
s10D8 of 
Farm Crops and Processes, 
Horticulture and Fruit-(irowing, 
Live-Stock and Dairying, 
while it also includes all minor departments of rura) 
interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, Bee- 
Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery, Veterinary Re- 
plies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside Read- 
-ng, Domestic Economy, and asummary of the News 
of the Week. Its MankET REPORTS are unusually com. 
plete, and much attention is paid to the Prospects of 
the crops, as throwing light upon one of the most im- 
portant of all questions—When to Buy and When to 
Sell, Itis liberally Illustrated, and is intended to 
supply, in a continually increasing degree, and in the 
best sense of the term, a 


LIVE AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


Although the CounTRY GENTLEMAN hat been 
GREATLY ENLARGED by increasing its size from 
16 to 20 pages weekly, the terms continue as hereto- 
fore, when paid strictly in advance: ONE Copy, one 
year, 82.50; Four Copies, $10, and an additional 
copy for the year free to the sender of the Ciub; Ten 
Copies, $20, and an additional copy for the year free 
to the sender of the Club, 

cw All new Subscribers for 1886, paying in ad- 
vance now, WILL RECEIVE THE PAPER WEEKLY, from 
OUR RECEIPT of the remittance, to January let, 1886, 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 

CP SPECIMEN Copies FREE. Adress, 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, gf wblishers, 
2 "ALBANY, N. 


THE WONDERFUL 
Great West! 


Everybody should know 
it,—know about its wonderful 
natural fertility of soil, supply- 
ing wealth more wondrous than 
the mines of Golconda or Cali- 
fornia. Half a million East- 
ern Farmers can better their 
condition, by exchanging their 
small farms for,five or ten times 
as many acres of far better land. 
All Farmers, Business men and 
others, can get the fullest, most 
reliable, and the best infor- 
mation about the West in The 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


(Established 1841), 
Now Edited by 


Orange Judd 


who has been known to the 
whole country for a third of a 
century as Editor of what was, 
when under his control, the 
most reliable and valuable 
Rural Journal in America. 
The Prairie Farmer is a 
large, beautiful, well Illustrated 
WEEKLY Journal, full of Good 
Things, for every Department 
of Rural Life, everywhere. 


Its Household Department 
is unexcelled for plain, prac- 
ticai, useful information for 
every Housekeeper in Country, 
Village, or City. The Prairie 
Farmer contains a great amount 
of information about the West, 


PRICE REDUCED. 


The Weekly Prairie Farmer is 
reduced, temporarily, to only 
#1.50 a year. Every~—Weekly 
number is as good as the best 
of the Monthlies. 


TWO MONTHS FREE. 


Every one now sending in his 
subscription ($1.50) for 1886, will 
be Presented with the remain- 
ing Weekly numbers of this 
year, without charge. Address 
PRAIRIE FARMER, 


Chicago, Ll. 


ALL FOR $1 00 Sak ie 








York’s Popular Agricultur ooth 

with modern ideas. ts. per on wi 

arate and Ox Grow Fruit. 00 Si cts. ooh to oneee 1 
jul Pruning Knit YS ae Sh for asi. 


Galds tye. teu 3s rk Row, New York. 


or PERCHA| Ex. mr stoop and fiat root 


FIN G ane and durable. Send 
. for stalogue. Empire 
Roofing Co.. 1130 Race Street, Philadel is, Pa. eg 
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Peer 7 eepior! 


PURC yes HASE BEAR = 


other weagers, and cos' 
but little mo 


EMPIRE Fie ites 


%, Solid White Rubber Rolls. 


" Wears Longest.“@4@ 


Warranted to give natiotnction. Mention this paper 









Ww. C. WILSON, Florist. 
45 W. 14th Street, N. Y. Cig. 


Choice cut Flowers an nd Rare Exotic Plan 


Deoss attended to, and arranged in 
ye ete manner, at moderate rates. 
~~. of | Flaps 8, pests and flowering 
4 oO a ic 
as = $20. 4, L.LO%ty. 


SOUTHERN FAT -WOOD. 


“parrels at residences in* Northern 
cities: ge direst, or write for particulars and 


pric 
er J. H. CHADBOURN & Co., 
Wilmington, N. C. 








WOOD, TABER ©) MORSE, 


Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y«; 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
Steam E es 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of 
materials and workmanship. Were pioneers 
in the manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 


And with ey ——y! ed policy to build only the BEST 
MACHINERY from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST 
MANNER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued im- 

provements, have attained the HIGHEST STANDARD in 
excellence of workmanship, simpheity of design and 
capacity of power. Fora quarter of a century have 
maintained their manufacture, 


Standard Portable and Agricultural Engines 


of the world. Descriptive Oirculars sent on applica- 
tion. Mention this paper. 





FLORIDA HOMES | 


SOUTH FLORIDA, GULF COAST. 


The Healthiest and most Beautiful Section ot 
Florida. 


This section was selected by the State Medical Asso 
ciation forthe location of a sanitarium 

The natural home of the vranve aud lemon, and the 
more tender tropical fruits—pineapples, cocoanuts, 
figs, guavas, Maleoes, sugar apples, sappachilloes, 
and scores of others, 

Ci'mate approximately perfect. When thermome- 
ter ranges in the North from 100 to 110, we have 90, and 
a cool, eetreshing breeze. For usual temperature jn 
Summer, 7 75 to 85. No dead heat, as in the North. 
orn. 


Clearwater Bay. 

Clear, salt water, like c sta. abounding in fish and 
¢ sters, ‘Three miles water (bay) fronts. Freetrom 

storms, protected by little islands. The fronts, or 

ach, made on | paspese for fan ily homes, for woth- 
era and childre 

Depth of wates suited to safe bathing and boating. 
If achild jumps or falls overboard, can climb in, or 
mother step out into two feet of warm selt water, 
and lift the child in. A! right, goahead! No taking 
oud from the bath. The water for over half a mile 


a F. RANDALL, 


Box %. TAMPA, FLORIDA. 
t¥" Please enclose stamps to cover postage. 


FARMS INTHE SOUTH. 


We offer small farms in southern part of North 
Carolina (Columpus County), where there is no 
snow, no long rainy season, and no chills and fever, 
on long credit. 





These lands are very fertile, virgin soil, and can be 
worked the year round, They are surrounded by 
piney woods, the best consumption prevention, and 
are within twenty-four hours mail, or forty-eight 
hours freight time from New York. 

To make a crop fornext year, parties ought to come 
at once. 

We refer to any merchant, banker, or physician in 
southwestern North Carolina. Write for particu- 


~ J. H. CHADBOURN & CO.. 


Wilmington, N.C. 





‘THE STEVENS 
PORTABLE MILLS 


For CORN an 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


Powerl. 
riaetsor te tee 


A.W. STEVENS & SON 
alt REY 







Artistic Presents 
of Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings and 
Engravings, costing, with 
suitable frames, from $6. 
00 to $70.00 each. Eight 
separate important Etch- 
ings published November 
Ist. Catalogue free by Mail. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL 
5 CO., London, and 23 East 
16th St. (Union Square), 
New York. 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Capper & Yin Mos, Caley 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. | ~ 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


7 FULTON St., BRooKLYN, N.Y. 
















NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRHSELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 234 St, bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves. 


NEW YORK. 
This eqtpblish ment fs Rae of 7 aes and beat- 
tores t Wi 


rders 


best Seunily trade is reapectfully solicited, © 
pest a 








Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body and 
Bracke tFront Portland Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 
Swelis Trimmed with Crimson Moquette. Portiands 
with English Broadcioth, “ Olive Green,” Oan fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland, A beautiful 
“patty” job. Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
Waterloo, N. Y. 


BL SOLOMON'S SOM 


Upholstery Goods! 
FURNITURE. 
WALL PAPERS. 


Antique and Madras 
Lace Curtains. 








WE ARE OFFERING 


Unprecedented Bargains ia 


PORTIERE CURTAINS, 









Diamonds and 


Wotehenequally 


PRESENTS. “2. 
J, H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor, Broome Street, N. D 
SYPHER& CO., 


Union Square, 860 Broadway, 
Cor. 17th St., New York. 


ART DHALSBRS. 


Importers and Manufacturers. 








Wedding, Holiday, Birthday, and other gifts in 
Cabinet Ware, Marbles, Bronzes,: Porcelains, 
Tapestries, etc., etc, Also a large stock of Sil- 
ver Ware at half the cost of manufacture. 


PAILLARDS 


Sine raw WA oR eR pRice £ rst? TO 


MUBIE BOXES 


HOTELS, SUM SUMMER RESORTS, ETC, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


—— 
TRAVEL. 


THe CHICAGO *"o 


=| NORTE 
WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST AND ROUTE 
SHORT LINE 


BETWEEN 


| ohic 0, 
ouncil Bluffs, 
i Omaha, 


7 line to take bi 4 an tee 3 mee 
to Freeport, Cedar oines, Sioux 
City, Council Bluffs, Omahs and all point’ West. 
It is also the 


SHORT LINE 
ST. PAUL OR "MINNEAPOLIS, 


And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, 
luth, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and re a ee 
in the Nerthwest. 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, ~~ gown and the mining regions 


of lake Supe 
It is the TAKE SHORE and PARLOR 
E 
PALACE TIRE A tarvgh trains, 
A 


CAR..ROUTE between CHICAGO 
n 
































or Northwest, ask the agent for tickets via the 


i) 
if you wish the best renee ations. 


M. HOGHITT aver R. 8. . 


“CHICA 





delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O, in the 





Union Sq. and 16th St. 


twenty-five conta cach, Thir nens! price is F7 50. 


“THE INDEPENDENT 


If you are fot ~ ey enver, Ogden, 
Francisco, Portland, or any point in the West 


mger Agent, 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpx- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tur 


"embossed on it in large gilt let- 
cate a9 9 hnmpeaneoededy They will be 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engray- 
ings and the following Publications, which will b« 
sent, postpaid, to any add upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 





ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 


of Sheet, 26x36. . . $200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 
Ritchie, the Enaraver..............+++: 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Size, 26x40. . soseee 20 
The Same, in Artist's "Proof, ‘signed by. A. H, 
Ritchie, the Engraver, ..........65.cssceeescncese 15 v0 


EX-PRESIDENT U.S, GRANT. Size, 16x®..,.. 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 0 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OCLFAX 


BiSC, IGKBO,.....ercveerserdsvceeecccreserecsccesens 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, 16%20,.......0..... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20...... 0.05 esses 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 


860 pages, Price.. » 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN” “Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages. . Js decccedenndach’ 50 


Orders, with the cash in losed , tobe dd a to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
_ 851 Broadway, New Yor 
— 


The - Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





32 Numbers (postage free)... cose ene BB OO 
30 (9 mos.) (postage ‘tree... coovee BBS 
26 ad (6 mos,) eee sossee LOO 
17 ae (4 mos.) MCT a Sl 
13 (8 mos,), TT 
4 “% (1 month), w— 3u 
2 se (2 weeks),  .desnennnesecens 20 
1 Number (1 week), eT Pe 
One subscription two years............cceseeeeeee 5 00 


One subscription with one new subscriber, in 
one remittance. . 6 
One subscription with ‘two xEW subsoribers, ‘in 








one remittance.. eee . 700 
One subscription three ‘Years. +4 700 
One subscription with three NEW r ubecribers, 

in one remittance... ery ee. 
One subseription youths. . Sey eee |) 
One on four NEW su 

one remittance. -- «i 00 
Onesubseription Ave yeats....s-.. ses. sscc10 OO 


Avy number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 
@ WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FRoM SuUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT OLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of Tae INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.7 in rhe og wil 
secure the baiance of year's subsorip 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the ‘ade the time 
for which payment is made, 
Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

&@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of ‘TRE 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#" Remittances should be made in Money Ordera, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina Reaistexep Letren, The pres 
ent registratio: izstem yma, and’ a y92, <apaclute pro 


segnes, Pop dm eee vy 
oblige register 
No oy en crn thane neat 8 witha 


WUBSORIBERS « 
ERS are articular! 
the UBsOnIB! of their du icon enh, ae 


‘i 

ven on the y ve oon address Ta 5 abel on The mt +) ¢ sivers 

© paper, ar rene wee 
to" = j expiration, no thet no lows of cok ytevioge 

PT of the paper { 

to th HE NPGHIE ott fae i sa itecenpta. for oon “| 
remitt 8 orl tions oy Fi, dicated by y 
Ys ~‘ 


the chan te ex 
low tekst attached to or hive par re erate 


is received, But when a portage 1 stamp is recei 
"ison Xan 7 OWLOW'E 00, No No. iss Moot st 
pn London to recei wabecriptlons 


sna Rises ta, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P-@. Box 2787, New York Oty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


Orage first-class publications and periodicals gan 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices im connection 
with Tae INDEPENDENT, and persons desing any 
such will find it to their betevaryt to send their sub 
scriptions through this 


tran ae Te pab 


vain 





RATES OF ADVERTIAING. — _ 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSFTION 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 








— asia Saga 3 





United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 






mS 
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PRIESTLEY’S SILK WARE HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly fw tad tn are made of the finest silk 
them ality sottness and 

wa: Sea the comets width, 
one genuine un ona * Var- 
shades 








enabli 
nished Board,” which is t 
of Wlack. 






































Some grocers are “Ww ra D — —.” GOLD BY ALL-THE LEADING DRUGGISTS. | 
so short-sighted as to 


decline to keep the 2 , : 
“Ivory Soap,” claim- , PORATE ; BAI t 
ing it does not pay | Aula GO: 
as much profit as in- c 

o; 


ferior qualities do, so 
if your regular grocer 
refuses to get it for 
you, there are un- 











(* e Ay /y 
doubtedly others who ne oe lat wy 
recognize the fact that bat Printed, paper or, that cop: NE 
the increased volume G3 | Mass. 
of business done b ry oo” MER 4. v. w. Pare co. 

Be sect son Tape pee face, TE cseseuss; Yous “wott-|Iits Absolutely Pure. 
reason oO eeping * islon into cated Toilet Paper” is a use- This ofion: cones ak obitin 
the best articles more scope nrough av ful sddition in the treatment || 5 strom and wt lore economical than 

end waste in the un- of Aus! diseases, allaying toa the apd oan sold petition 
than compensates for ifeotatign. ofthe Har feet extent the intons ston ||| rite inde of ry tg or rae sa or 
the smaller —. and vale j end lo 5 stanedy whitch to 

















= fisereers ES) | ne 
PE Ty Pree | STEAM HER 


pis 60 Ri 1 reo 
‘P ware yr Puc aaell” AAPERS, WE APPARATUS 
teabion zt KIT | tan will eat mu re Combining the Latest Improvements. 
iit permanent rel rol Meetinon nape: HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
8008 reappears, In a2 products Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


_ GENUINE MEDICATED "PAPER LeBOSQUET BROG., 75 Union St., Bosten. 





} ve overcome 0 eta by putting the remedy in the most con 
charee. A full-size cake of Iv: will te t ip the uae of oF 0 Scat Seay sore er zorepes o oat 
ame, to gy ‘et st of wrgeer, tt omer, ap- 
are sent to Procter moe al oth 
ease mention this paper. Serato Permanent al wrapped tm 





CARMEL 


: zm ‘ic sirartensor sees 
in hd eDaltod Water atthec ot 4 2 ss wil dei fr free anywhere 


Albany Perforated ed Wrapping Paper Company, 


4 4 4a 


~~ 









KNABE 








ta, ah ratty : GOW ITE eS pom pvarzra, 
— . unre. GLUTEN 





Saleen No, r22 Fifth Aneeeme Y: 


“CANTON BLEACH” 


Cotton Goods, bleached by the 
Canton Mfg. Co., by the new 
“Toppan Process,” are now being 
sold at retail. 

They contain no filling or arti- 


new Wee 


Six Ibs. free to Physicians & Clergymenu who will pay 
transportation. 














POWDERED, AND PUT UP 18 ONE POUND TIN CANS, 


“+ barf fi om to own foown a Medel 
ficial weight, will not turn yel- sa ods But, poms pot containing several han 
low, and are fully shrunk; will| STEPHEN F. . WHITMAN & SON =n 
sew easier and wear longer than Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, paronee O04 of werk" Bi 
any Cotton Goods bleached by | —"-: 2th and Market Strests, PEILADELPELA, Pa, ante in 





the old process. 
Full strength guaranteed, and 
tender goods an impossibility. 


The Medel P: « 
IMPROVED, *"‘sts irc oc Paieicnn te 


\ STANDARD | W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 









nel ws 






































ie Every woman who uses Cotton 

Goods can fully appreciate this SPOOL Pa a 

4 guaranty. 

As this company are the sole 4 

t owners and users of this Bleach- 3 5? 
j img Process, see that Cotton | INVALID ROLLING CnaiR. » 63 
Goods are stamped “Canton| . one Fs 02 
z Bleach.” 332 
) ae pipes 
\ *e 1ers: ani - at 
| RY] 9 : Wess 3 
ii BU GE'S ¢ Tone CHE APESTé BEST MILL 5 37 
i \ NOER GUARRANTEF ¢ 
} FIRE BRESRCLAR cute: GL ie Samara age 
| GGGS e276 pee 4: 
| eee ae sr if 
i Russia Cement Co. , Gloucester, Mass, ire HICAGO ILLS y 





Have MAR TENTED MPROVEMENTS 
NOT FOUND on IN ier MAKES 
THAT WiLL walt REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


WH 
wii 10 SECURE “ JAPANESE.” 


T ST SAFE —_ 
MEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA nenoaiilaua OF Be By SPOONS, FORKS, 
. FINEST QUALITY WIVES, ETC. 
LONDON, ENCLAND. 25 Park Place, New York, Bas SO TAT 418 Er Bivens apeiben; ts 


Tus LXDEFEXDENT Pamee 21 an ep mie ta 















Patented. 
































